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"Tus NEW 1947-model loss 
draft, just announced by North America fire 
companies, is being showered with words 
of praise. Our Agents like it because now 
every fire loss draft requires the Agent’s sig- 
nature. The object is to create a closer and 


more personal relationship between Agent and 
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client at a time when insurance means most. 

This forward step was developed as the 
result of specific suggestions made by North 
America’s Agents Advisory Committees. It is 
in keeping with North America’s traditional 
policy of advancing in every possible way, the 


relationship between Agents and their clients. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Alackijhia 


Your name goes here 
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INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., of Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Los Angeles, serves more than 1500 business concerns 
throughout the country, handling business ‘‘overloads”’ in 
calculating, tabulating, typing and transcribing. Since 
70% of this huge volume of work is calculating, the use of 
Burroughs Electric Calculators is significant. More than 
300 Burroughs Electric Calculators are in use or on order to 
handle assignments accurately, swiftly, at low cost. 








In business after business, Burroughs has 
won the respect of those responsible for 
efficient handling of figures. They turn to 
Burroughs first—because they have learned 
that Burroughs is first in meeting their needs: 


First in Machines . . . with the most complete 
and flexible line, the latest time-saving fea- 
tures, the most modern machine developments. 


First in Counsel ... with thorough knowledge 


of procedures, most pro- = 
gressive ideas to meet j nl 
changing conditions. B Lf 
cy Up 
ed “ro 
* "ae, or Ma 








First in Service . . . with the best trained 
service men, the finest service methods, the 
most convenient service arrangements. 


These three factors underlie the satisfac- 
tion that Burroughs offers to business, 
large or small. The stepped-up tempo 
of Burroughs research and development 
will continue to reward Burroughs users with 
the finest in machines, counsel and service. 
Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ MACHINE SUPPLIES 











FIRE 
AND ALLIED LINES 


Distinguished service to agent 
and assured for more than 
237 years has earned the SUN 
its world-wide recognition. 


_ SUN 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ...... 
Aetna Insurance Company ..........++++ 
Aetna Life Insurance Company .......... 
Agricultural Insurance Company ........ 
American Alliance Ins. Company ........ 
American Automobile Ins. Company 
American Casualty Company ............ 
American Equitable Assurance Company 
American Home Fire Assurance Company 
American Insurance Company (Newark) 
American Re-Insurance Company ........ 
American Reserve Insurance Company 
American Surety Company ..........+++++ 
Automobile Insurance Company .......... 
Baltimore American Insurance Company 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company 
Boston Insurance Company ........-.+++6. 
Camden Fire Insurance Association ...... 
Carolina Insurance Company .........++++ 
City of New York Insurance Company 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company .......... 
Employers Group Associates ...........+. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation ...... 
Excess Insurance Company of America ... 
Federal Insurance Company .............. 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Philadelphia ......... 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company ..... 
Firemen's Insurance Company (Newark) 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company ........ 
General Reinsurance Corporation ......... 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .... 
Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Company 


Great American Insurance Company ...... 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ....... ° 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ....... 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 
Home Insurance Company ...........+.6. 


Homestead Fire Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America . 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York 
mamees City FT... TOS. CO. o.0cscveesceccs 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
Maryland Casualty Company ............. 
Maryland Casualty Cony. Pfd. ............ 
Mass. Bonding & Insurance Company 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation 
Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 
National Casualty Company ............+. 
National Fire Insurance Company ....... 
National Liberty Insurance Company .. 
National Union Fire Insurance Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company ...... 
Northern Insurance Company ............ 
North River Insurance Company ......... 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford .. 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The) 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company .......... 
Pacific Indemnity Company. .............. 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company ............ 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company .. 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. .... 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York . 4. 
Republic Insurance Company—Dallas 


Rhode Island Insurance Company ........ 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Company ad 
Seaboard Surety Company .............+.. 


Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) 
Springfield F. & M. Insurance Company 
Standard Accident Insurance Company .. 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ...... 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company ............ 
U. S. Guarantee Company ........cccsceee 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


1947 Range F ebruary 
High Low 28, 1947 


85 81 83 
55% 51% 52% 
48 441, 45 
76" 6s 14 
2056 7% 20% 
34 314%, 30" 
12 105 115 
17%4 15% 16% 
10 10 10 
20 18 19% 
31% 28 
1914 16 19% 
60 5744 5 i, 
36 35 36 
5% 5% 5% 
73 62 73 
64 61 (3% 
23 2114 2014 
3 31 31 
18% 18 18% 
77 70% 16% 
5214 5014 5214 
5414 48\% 52 
1% 1 1% 
29% 28% 2914 
6 65 7 
8 7% 8 
52 47% 51 
163 152 156 
5814 54 584 
61 52 4 





23 1914 21% 
321%4 30% 304% 
18 4 18% 18% 
51% 4914 48 
8 6 7% 8% 
24 19% 24 
31% 261% 28% 
26% 241 25144 
110% 103 10814 
39% 38 39% 
2656 2314 2656 
14% 14 14% 
99 93 96% 
36 32 ) 
19% 18% 18% 
60 57 60 
12% 10 11% 
93 19 % 22% 
83 81 81 
28144 25 28 
6% 5% 6 
43% 41 43 
28% 24% 28% 
3) 504% 51 
5% 5% 54% 
155 145 155 
2814 26 26 
25 24 25 
51 48 48 
123g 11% 12 
79 73% 79 
235 20% 24 
68 5% 6% 
132 126 131 
a) 344% 35 
101 91% 101 
iA 50 54 
23 22 23 
93 93 
10% 6 
37 30% 
5 5 
27% 27 
3% 2% 
731% 72% 
Wines 52% 
33 31 
114% 111 
301% 3014 
613 605 
45% 43 44 
53% 47% 52 
7814 “§ 77 
37% 3214 3544 





AND GENERAL OFFICES 





Best's PUBLICATION OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY, N. Y. 
EXECUTIVE 
Insurance News BEST BUILDING, “ FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. Y 
Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $3.00 Per 
Year in the United States. Publiration Date: 10th of the Month. 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 











PROPERTY FACTS 
ARE BASIC 


2 OED 
The starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Insurance, 
Income Taxation, 
Accounting and Fi- 


nance is an accurate 


y93 1994-1998 s9200 98977 1928) 1899 1900 143) 1882 1949848 wee elle 


knowledge and record 
* Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
20 railroad and 20 public utility ame combined. 


of Property Facts. 






































Casualty Fire 
1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 The 

a | CE 377.8 485.8 399.7 203.2 245.6 209.8 peopel 
FOO. 2O.... 389.5 454.8 399.4 211.7. 238.3 210.8 
| eee 375.8 466.7 205.6 241.9 APPRAISA 
ee, 30... 386.4 474.8 211.0 242.9 Company 
May 3!..... 395.3 472.1 215.3 236.4 
June 30..... 402.9 464.9 213.1 = 229.7 
July - 400.5 461.6 206.9 226.8 VALUATIONS © PROPERTY RECORDS ® DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
mag. 31..... 403.5 449.0 207.6 222.5 
Sept. 30..... 410.6 398.0 211.3 196.9 
| 433.8 396.8 228.0 196.1 
a, Oe 448.2 394.0 227.6 193.7 
a 458.8 400.5 229.8 200.9 


NSURANCE shares showed very little change in their 

market position last month with plusses and minuses 
about equal. Fire stocks which advanced nicely in 
December and January showed a rise of only one-half of 
one per cent in February, while casualty stocks which 
were off fractionally in January were a shade lower in 
February. 


Fire Stocks 


Largest gains in the fire field (all less than 5%) 
were registered by North River, up one point to 23% ; 
United States Fire, up two points to 52; and Fidelity- 
Phenix, up two points to 5914. Fire Association, which 
was among the leaders on the up side in January, 
dropped five points to 54 in February, followed by 
Security of New Haven, off two points to 30%, and 
Glens Falls, down three points to 48%. 
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; Conventions at the MORAINE 
= HOTEL afford the happy com- 
bination of concentrated effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club... 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 


OUAMIL, “ON: THE-LAKE 


For March, 1947 5 


Casualty Stocks 


Most notable change in the casualty field was Pre- 
ferred Accident which dropped from 9% to 4 in Jan- 
uary and rose to 6 by the end of February. Standard 
Accident was up two points to 30. On the down side, 
New Amsterdam was off 134 to 26 and American Re- 
Insurance down 1% to 28. 
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When burglars or bandits attack... when fire strikes...or other dangers threaten. ..immediate action 
is the all-important factor in safeguarding lives and property. To insure immediate action, protective 
signaling systems in thousands of commercial and industrial establishments operate through A.D.T. 
Central Stations to instantly dispatch armed guards, the police, fire department or whatever emer- 
gency forces the occasion demands. And, of utmost importance...A.D.T. provides continuous elec- 
trical supervision, periodic inspections and tests, and complete maintenance—without which there 
can be no assurance that any protective signaling system will function when an emergency arises. 
The following A.D.T. Central Station Electric Protection Services are available in all of the principal 
municipalities in the United States: 


FIRE PROTECTION SERVICES 


Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm 
Service: Automatically detects and reports 
trouble conditions such as closed shut-off 
valves, low air, low water, etc. Automatically 
summons the fire department when water 
flows in the sprinkler system. 

Aero Automatic Fire Alarm Service: Auto- 
matically detects fire when it starts and auto- 
matically summons the fire department. 
Manual Fire Alarm Service: Summons fire 
department direct to the premises. Also 
sounds local alarms when desired. 


INTRUSION DETECTION SERVICES 


Burglar Alarm Service: Protection for doors, 


windows, skylights, walls, etc. Electric appli- 
cations include the Invisible Ray (Photo- 
electric) protection for indoor and outdoor 
areas; Telapproach (body capacity) protec- 
tion for safes; Phonet-alarm (sound detec- 
tion) protection for all types*of vaults. 
Holdup Alarm Service: Provides facilities for 
silent signals to summon police without 
knowledge of intruders, in holdups or other 
emergencies. 


PATROL SUPERVISION 
FOR WATCHMEN AND GUARDS 
Watchman’s Reporting Service: Provides 
continuous supervision over watchmen to in- 
sure continuous patrols; investigation of any 


failure to signal and hastens appropriate aid 
in emergencies. 


OTHER A.D.T. SERVICES 


Automatic Fire Control for Air Duct Sys 
tems; Automatic Fire Control for Cold Stor- 
age Vaults; Heating System Supervision 
Jadustrial Process Supervision. 


* * * 


May we tell you how A.D.T. systems can be ap- 
plied to your specific requirements to effect sub 
stantial economies through modification of mot 
costly and less effective protection arrangements? 
No obligation. Write today or phone the A.D. 
office in your city. 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL 


CENTRAL 





STATION 


PRINCIPAL 


CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 





AGAINST FIRE-BURGLARY- HOLDUP 





A NATION-WIDE 


ORGANIZATION 
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MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


STIMATED fire losses in the 

United States continued their up- 
ward climb in January, with losses 
of $57,180,000, an increase of 14.8 
per cent over losses of $49,808,000 
in the same month in 1946, accord- 
ing to figures released last month 
by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. January’s losses were 
only 1.6 per cent lower than the 
record high losses of $58,094,000 
in December, 1946. 

Waste by fire in the twelve 
months ending January 31, 1947 
totaled $568,859,000, an increase of 
23.5 per cent over losses of $460,- 
272,000 for the corresponding pe- 
riod ending January 31, 1946. 

A comparative table of fire losses 
over the past twenty-four months 
follows : 





1945 1946 
February ... $ 41,457,000 $ 51,759,000 
March ..... 40,876,000 53,252,000 
eee 37,950,000 52,153,000 & 
ee 34,153,000 46,094,000 © 
ae 34,090,000 44,240,000 # 
is 0s 34,054,000 40,998,000 
August ..... 34,096,000 40,019,000 
September .. 32,447,000 40,256,000 
October ... 34,470,000 40,108,000 
November .. 37,393,000 44,706,000 
December .. 49,478,000 58,094,000 
1946 1947 
January 49,808,000 57,180,000 : 
- a 1) As fast as they’re built, one out of every four SoundScribers goes 
Totals .... $460,272,000 $568,859,000 & to present users. The reason why is simple. They have learned 


FIRE RATING METHODS 
STUDIED 


HE Insurance Executives Asso- 

ciation is sponsoring a_ special 
study to determine the feasibility of 
greater uniformity in fire insurance 
rating methods. Actual tests in the 
field embracing the inspection and 
rating of a representative group of 
risks were initiated in New Jersey 
in February. Studies will be ex- 
tended to other states when and if 
this appears necessary. 

The project, which is the out- 
growth of an exhaustive study of 
rating methods begun early in 1944, 
will be restricted initially to the test- 
ing of the General Basic Schedule 
to determine if a schedule of this 
type is practical for wider applica- 
tion and what changes in it would 
be required for such use. It is antic- 
ipated that the testing in New Jersey 
will also reveal what other schedules 
Or types of schedules or modifica- 
tions should be given field tests. 


NOW! 250 OUT OF EVERY 
1000 SOUNDSCRIBERS 
ARE GOING TO USERS WHO 
WANT MORE OF THEM! 








how amazingly efficient and useful SoundScriber is in their business. 
They want more of them! 











2) You can decide for yourself how SoundScriber can help you 
mow down mountains of dictation in less time and keep your 
secretary happy, too. Let us give you the facts today. 






3) SoundScriber is the revolutionary new electronic dise dictation 
system that records and reproduces your voice crystal clear on 
a flat, unbreakable plastic disc. Costs less to buy and less to operate 
than other types of dictating equipment. It’s a thoroughly engineered, 
fully perfected mechanism—rugged, fool-proof, easy to use. 







SoundScriber discs can be filed like a letter, mailed flat for regular 
postage. Seven-inch disc holds up to 30 minutes of natural voice 


dictation, costs a few pennies. 

These are reasons why there are nearly 50,000 SoundScribers in 
8 use today, doing thousands of important jobs for all kinds of 
businesses and professions—large and small. Get all the facts on 
SoundScriber today. Return this coupon now! 
















4 











The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPOR N, Dept. pF-3 | 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 1 
NAME os . 
' PS 
COMPANY me | 
LS ! 
ADDRESS i 
CITY STATE ' 
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PUSH fF YBPGLAS SF RASER 


The ever-increasing popularity of the Rush-FybRglass-Eraser 
points to the demand for greater efficiency in office routine. 
Rush-Eraser solves the problem of correcting Fluid Duplicator 
Masters. And— 


It’s easier to use because it’s made to fit the hand. 
Residue does not Gum Up mechanism of the typewriter. 
Standard for Multilith, Duplimat, and Systemat Masters. 


The handsome plastic holder is guaranteed for-ever. Use with satisfaction, 
or we will refund the purchase price. 


RUSH-FybRglass-ERASER 50¢ 
Pkg. of 2 FybRglass REFILLS 25¢ 


See your stationer first. If he cannot 
supply you, send us his name with 
your order. 


Reloads in 15 seconds with long-lasting THE ERASER Co., INC. 


FybRglass REFILLS. SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 











CASUALTY BRANCH 
MANAGER 


A progressive casualty company is 
in the market for a Branch Manager 
for one of its Midwestern branches. 
Experience should include production, 
underwriting and claims. An excellent 
opportunity. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personnel Exclusively 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. HAR. 9040 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





” Impartial Valuations & 
> of Industrial and 
Commercial Property ... 
over 35 years of factual 
appraisal service to Ameri- 
ca’s more conservative 
business institutions. 


The |loyd-Thomas on 


COGMIZTED AUTHORIT £S ON PWYSICAL ¥ 









APPRAISAL \F ENGINE RAS 





4411-15 RAVENSWOOD AVE. , CHICe 

















AUTO LIABILITY SECURITY 
FUND 


HE creation of a security fund 

against loss due to the failure of 
an automobile liability insurance 
company is proposed in a bill intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature 
with the support of Superintendent 
of Insurance Robert E. Dineen. The 
fund would be accumulated out of 
contributions by automobile insurers 
at the rate of 2% per annum for 
three years and 1% per annum there- 
after of auto liability premiums writ- 
ten in New York State, and would 
total an estimated $1,500,000 at the 
end of the first year. The maximum 
limit of the fund is fixed at 15% of 
New York loss reserves and un- 
earned premiums on such business, 
In the event of insolvency of an 
automobile insurer, the fund would 
provide for payment in full of 
claims resulting from bodily injury 
or damage to property and the re- 
fund to policyholders of any un- 
earned part of the premium. 


Eighteen Failures 


The Superintendent pointed out 
that between 1931 and 1937 the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment wound up the affairs of eight- 
een automobile insurance companies, 
for which allowed claims for all 
lines of insurance totaled $18,541, 
000, and that the average dividend to 
claimants was only 20%. He went 
on to say, “The failure of any com- 
pany writing automobile insurance 
tends to impair public confidence 
in the efficacy of the Financial Re 
sponsibility Law. Furthermore, it 
tends to destroy public confidence in 
the institution of insurance. Cer- 
tainly the citizen who obtains finat- 
cial irresponsibility under a finat- 
cial responsibility law has a just 
grievance.” 


The plan is a further step in the 
legislative policy of the state, 4 
reflected in the Workmen’s Compet 
sation Security Funds established in 
1935, the Public Motor Vehicle Lia- 
bility Security Fund, covering tax! 
cabs, etc., established in 1939, and 
the Life Insurance Guaranty Fund 
set up in 1941. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty New 
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.-.and BASIC to the insurance 


industry is Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 





GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 
Casualty + Fidelity Fire - Inland Marine 
Surety Ocean Marine 
90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 7 . 130 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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On March 30, 1842, Dr. Crawford W. Long | conquest —the conquest of fire —leading fire in- ny 
helped mankind win one of its most glorious | surance companies have helped property owners [Ke ra ad 
battles in the conquest of pain when he performed | win important battles, too, by ceaselessly cam- T0 FIREPROOF THEIR RENTS 
1 the operation in which ether was used for the} paigning for building codes that would reduce iy h h “14° 
4 first time as a general anaesthetic In another | fire hazards (and also rates) to a minimum, ‘“ More than the building burns when 
| Bone of your policy-holders has a fire. 
1947—MARCH hath 31 days “Do it right—then you won't need an alibi.” He can fix up the building, but usually 
'¥ his tenants are loath to pay the rent 
i while he’s struggling to get materials 


1—Sa.—1932, Lindbergh baby kidnaped. 1941, American flag raised on Tucker's . and craftsmen. 





Isiand, Bermuda. } : ‘ ~— 

2—Su.— 1882, attempt to assassinate Queen Victoria. hy hi a _ he lives —_ — 
3—M.—1891, international copyright law established. emser, 1ar Ge amounts CF Lae Bares 
4—Tu.—1908, school burned, Collinwood, Ohio—176 dead. way of going up in smoke while he is 
5—W.—1915, death penalty abolished in North Dakota. ¥ forced to stay at temporary quarters 
6—Th.— > Full Moon, 10:15 P. M., E.S.T. 1933, Roosevelt closes banks. i «© during the rebuilding process. 
7—Fr.—=’ Though many banks failed, all old-line fire insurance companies like ed Most owners of large-income prop- 
asa pore — eget 14 os — the — in stride. e erties protect themselves against such 

—s8.— > Stamp Act passed Dy British Fiowsc of Lords. losses by carrying low - cost Rental 

ill we , ‘ t 
9—Su. — 1863, Battle of the Monitor and Merrimac. ie Value Insurance, but for some reason 


10—M. — 1846, Reliance InsuranceCo. paid out $15,000in prompt settlement of its first claim. 
11—Tu. —1888, start of great blizzard in castern U.S. 
12—W.—1932, suicide of Ivar Kreuger, ‘‘match king’’. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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owners of the smaller dwellings are 
§ rarely so wise . . . probably because 
+ they don’t know enough about it. 

Alert agents always look for oppor- 
tunities like this, because they know 
one sure way to build a lasting busi- 
ness is to take the time to tell clients 
$ about such risks as Rental Value. 
s True, the premium is not large, but 
what better way is there to win 
friends than by showing how much 
protection so little money will buy? 

Clients appreciate anagent thought- 
ful enough to point out how the 10% 
“free” coverage on the usual Dwelling 
. Form is rarely adequate, and how 
inexpensive it is to get complete cov- 
erage against loss of rents. 

If your files are not up to date on 
$ Rental Value Insurance, write for 
: complete information .. . or the as- 
, sistance of a trained Field Man if you 
are doubtful about which form to 
recommend. Fire Association Group, 
y 401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 


14—Fr. — Last Quarter, 1:28 P. M., E. S.T. 
15—Sa.— “1922, disastrous 10-alarm fire—businesssection, Chicago—$ 15,000,000 losses. 
16—Su. — Adjustment of Chicago claims against companies in Fire Association Group 
already under way. 
17—M.—ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 
18 —Tu.— 1937, NewLondon, Texas,school destroyed by natural gasexplosion—29 3 casualtics. 
19—W. —1860, birth of William Jennings Bryan, orator. 
20—Th.— 1907, $6,000,000 loss in Chelsca, Mass., fire. 
21—Fr. —1918, German spring offensive began. 
22—Ss.—@ New Moon, 11:34 A. M., E. S.T. 
1916, big fires in Paris, Tex., Augusta, Ga., Nashville, Tenn. Total losses 
exceeded $23,000,000. : 
24—M.— 1638, R.I. purchased from Indians. 
25—Tu.— 1894, Coxcy’s army started march on Washington. 
26—W.—1902, birth of empire builder Cecil Rhodes. 
27—Th.— To make sure there are no gaps in your Property insurance coverage, have 
your Agent or Broker review your policies now. 
28—Fr. — 1830, treaty with Denmark signed. 
2 First Quarter, 11:15 A. M., E. S.T. 
30—Su. — 1867, Alaska purchased from Russia, $7,200,000. 
31—M.—1917, Virgin Islands became U.S. possession. 


23—Ss. — 





OBSERVATION for March: Replacement costs have advanced so much in the last 


two years that a great many property owners who think 





they’re adequately insured would suffer heavy losses if 


they were burned out today. 
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The Mule that 
Hee-Hawed Last 





Grandpa had the stubbornest, orneri- 
est mule in the county, and often had 
to build a fire under him to get him 
started. Then he went off like a shot! 
But finally one day when Grandpa built 
a fire under him, the mule started—but 
moved just far enough to pull the wagon 
over the flames .. . and stop! 

Too bad about that wagon . . . and 
Grand pa’s whiskers, too . . . which were 
singed more than a little bit! 


While one can’t go around these days 
building fires under people to make them get 
a move on toward carrying adequate-insur- 
ance-to-value—there’s enough burning going 
on now in this country anyhow—almost $562 
million worth of property last year—you can 
still build a sales “fire” under owners by 
means of our “Penny Calls” Postal Card Series. 

“. .. The present series is especially good 
on Increased Values and even old established 
agencies use the cards to get their message 
over to present policyholders. No agent has 
yet kicked about spending a dollar or two 
a month because they agree that it is Good 
and Inexpensive Advertising. . . .” 


Many of our agents for years have been 
enthusiastic users, and report that, employed 
continuously, these cards produce worthwhile 
results. 

This inexpensive means of maintaining 
regular customer contacts is recommended on 
a monthly or bi-monthly schedule. Write our 
Advertising Department for illustrated folder. 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
150 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 
Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


A SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ALASKA 
Licensed 
Scottish Union & National Insurance Co. .. Edinburgh, Scotland 
ARKANSAS 
New Company 
Southwest Casualty Insurance Co. .......... Fayetteville, Ark, 
CALIFORNIA 
Licensed 
Assurance Company of America ............New York, N. Y, 
COLORADO 
New Company 
Farmers & Ranchers Protective Association ....Denver, Colo, 
DELAWARE 
Licensed 
Implement Dealers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...Grand Forks, N. D, 
INDIANIA 
Licensed 
Country Mutual Fire Company .................. Chicago, II]. 
Reserve Insurance Compatty ........cccccccccecs Chicago, Il. 
OWA 
New Company 
United Casualty Company ...........0+00 Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Licensed 
Preferred Fire Insurance Company .......... Topeka, Kansas 
MARYLAND 
Licensed 
Massachusetts Plate Glass Insurance Co. ........ Boston, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Licensed 
American Indemnity Company .............. Galveston, Texas 
Examined 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...... Dedham, Mass. 
Transportation Mutual Insurance Co. .......... Boston, Mass. 
MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ....Kansas City, Mo. 


MINNESOTA 
Incorporated 


Minnesota Medical Service Incorporated ......St. Paul, Minn. 
, Licensed 
Underwriters Insurance Company ..............-- Chicago, III. 


MISSOURI 
Examined 
Commercial Bankers Mutual Casualty Co. ..Kansas City, Mo. 
NEW JERSEY 


Licensed 


Electric Mutual Liability Insurance Co. .......... Lynn, Mass. 
NEW YORK 
Accredited Reinsurer 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Company .............. LeRoy, Ohio 
Examined 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ....New York, N. Y. 
National Reinsurance Corporation ..........New York, N. Y. 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York ......New York, N. Y. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Licensed 
Hamilton Fire Insurance Company .......... New York, N. Y. 


LEONHART anp COMPANY, INC. 


REINSURANCE 


Treaty * Facultative 


40 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Hanover 2-6384 


1020 St. Paul Street 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
3637 


Vernon 
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OHIO 
Licensed 
Assurance Company of America ............ New York, N. Y. 
Guardian Indemnity Company .............. Springfield, Ohio 
Independence Life & Accident Insurance Co. ..Louisville, Ky. 
John Marshall Insurance Company .............. Chicago, IIl. 
Mutual Auto Fire Insurance Company...... Harleysville, Pa. 
National Jewelers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ....Neenah, Wis. 
et CRU CAI nose os dmandecee eaves St. Louis, Mo. 
Examined 
Pioneer Mutual Casualty Company ........... Columbus, Ohio 
OKLAHOMA 
Licensed 
Wemed Tnsurance Company ..oi.s cece scsccessveces Chicago, Ill. 
Examined 
Prudential Fire Insurance Company ..... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
OREGON 
Examined 
Hartman Abstract Company ............... Pendleton, Oregon 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Licensed 
American Health Insurance Corporation ...... Baltimore, Md. 
American Progressive Health Insurance Co. .New York, N. Y. 
Merged 
Halifax Mutual Fire Insurance Company ........ Halifax, Pa. 
Examined 
Alliance Insurance Company ................ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America .. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Insurance Company of North America...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Liberty Bell Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mutual Assurance Company ................ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penna. Manufacturers Assn. Casualty Ins. Co. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penna. Manufacturers Assn. Fire Ins. Co. .... Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ..Philadelphia, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Examined 
Anchor Insurance Company ..............-. Providence, R. I. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ...... Providence, R. I. 


Providence Washington Insurance Company .. Providence, R. I. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Licensed 
North America Assurance Society ............ Richmond, Va. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Readmitted 


Central States Health & Accident Association ....Omaha, Neb. 


Examined 
Houston Title Guaranty Company ............ Houston, Texas 
UTAH 
Licensed 
Premier Insurance Company .............. San Francisco, Cal. 
WASHINGTON 
E Licensed 
Employees Mutual Benefit Association ........ St. Paul, Minn. 
WYOMING 
: Licensed 
Security Fire Insurance Company .......... Davenport, Iowa 
CANADA 
ALBERTA 
Licensed 
Legal and General Assurance Society ........ London, England 
United National Indemnity Company ........ New York, N. Y. 
MANITOBA 
Li Licensed 
United National Indemnity Company ........ New York, N. Y. 
Withdrew 
Rhode Island Insurance Company .......... Providence, R. I. 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Licensed 
Excess Insurance Company, Ltd. ............ London, ' England 
Indemnity Marine Assurance Company, Ltd. .. London, England 
Wellington Fire Insurance COMBAT .ccccces Toronto, Canada 


NTARIO 
; New Company 
Premier Insurance Company ..............-. Toronto, Canada 
: Licensed 
Providence Fire Insurance Company ............ Paris, France 
QUEBEC 
: Licensed 
Providence Fire Insurance Company ............ Paris, France 
United National Indemnity Company ...... New York, N. Y. 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Licensed 
Eagle Fire Company of New York .......... New York, N. Y. 
Withdrew 
General Security Underwriters Agency ....Montreal, Canada 
Rhode Island Insurance POR re Providence, R. I. 
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Fire Insurance Stocks 
Are Attractive 


The above captioned pamphlet has 
been prepared by us. It is now avail- 
able upon request. 


This study outlines the reasons for 
(1) the sluggish market action of fire 
insurance stocks between 1942 and 
1946, (2) the positive trend of im- 
provement in 1946, and (3) the at- 
tractiveness of these stocks today. 


We are prepared to make specific 
recommendations. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & CO. 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
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* * * As a result of rising automobile accidents and 
higher average claim costs, the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters has announced a 
further increase in automobile liability and property 
damage insurance rates, the third since the end of 
gasoline rationing. For a list of the twenty-seven states 
in which the new rates are effective and comment on the 
relationship between the new rates and pre-war rate 
levels, see Auto Rate Increase on page 17. 


* * * Once each year some of the chief executives of 
insurance companies comment on the condition of busi- 
ness generally and their own field of insurance in parti- 
cular in their annual reports to stockholders. With the 
thought that many of our readers do not have ready 
access to these comments, we present, beginning on page 
18, selected paragraphs from a number of such reports. 


* * * It is now common practice to employ the term 
“insurance survey” to describe any sort of review of the 
insurance affairs of a business concern or other entity. 
To call all such investigations by the same name is not 
only confusing and misleading, but also an admission 
that standards for labeling such work are non-existent. 
For a definition of a genuine survey, which is a com- 
prehensive, authentic and superior product, and an out- 
line of the requirements of such a survey by a leading 
independent insurance adviser, see /nsurance Survey on 


page 23. 


* * * Why do so many agents continue to push the 
everyday garden variety of O. L. & T. and M. & C. 
policies with all their exclusions and loopholes when 
there is hardly a commercial concern that cannot qualify 
for comprehensive coverage? For the’ answer to the 
question and an easy sales approach to the broader 
contract, see Comprehensive Liability on page 25. 


* * * Tor an up to date analysis of what retrospective 
rating is and what it is designed to do, see the article 
Retrospective Rating on page 29. A tragic example 
of under-insurance and procrastination is outlined in 
$20,000 Pheasant Hunt, on page 31. 
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* * * The postwar trend is beginning to reveal itself— 
surety business is on the upward curve once more. A 
brief examination of the forces now working to produce 
the results surety men hope and expect to achieve this 
year and in the years ahead are outlined in The Re- 
surgence of Corporate Suretyship on page 33. 


* * * This month our Buyers’ Round Table is devoted 
to a paper presented before a group of insurance mana- 
gers by a leading executive who does not think the 
insurance business is in an unholy mess at the present 
time but feels that it has not kept pace with the 
rapidly increasing problems and complication of com- 
merce and industry, where it has fallen short and how 
it may gain step with industry is outlined in /nsurance 
in 1947 on page 37. 


* * * How best to provide for the reasonable ful- 
fillment by automobile owners and operators of those 
obligations which arise after an accident is a question 
that has had serious consideration for many years. The 
most widely adopted legislation is of the type outlined 
in Pennsylvania Safety Responsibility Law on page 41. 


* * * The advisability of applying the $25 deductible 
clause under a personal property floater policy is a 
major question to a large number of agents. A happy 
solution lies in- its manner of presentation as outlined 
in P.P.F. Deductible Clause on page 44. 


* * * By popular request we are running the composite 
set of answers to last year’s Chartered Property Casualty 
Underwriter examinations, beginning on page 47. Other 
parts will appear in subsequent issues. 


* * * When 9 out of 10 Americans want traffic safety 

want it enough to pay the full price—we'll be on the 
way to having that safety almost overnight as outlined 
in Everybody's Job on page 85. 


* * * Changes in our economic life during the past 
ten years have been accompanied by innovations in the 
development and of the transaction of disability insur- 
ance which every alert man and woman in the business 
will need to scan carefully to keep up to date and try 
to anticipate the future. For a look ahead, see New 
Horizons on page 89. 


* * * One of the most difficult types of prospects is 
the fellow with the quizzical stare and the judicious 
air who so conveniently withdraws into a shell of non- 
committal silence and casual immobility as soon as the 
salesman starts talking. His weapon is passive resist- 
ance. He’s a hard man but there is a way of coping with 
this dead-pan character as outlined in Double Talk on 
page 93. 
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AUTO RATE ENOREASE 


derwriters has announced a further increase in 

automobile liability and property damage insur- 
ance rates, the third since the end of gasoline rationing. 
The new rates became effective in twenty-seven states 
on February 17 and revisions for additional states will 
follow when they have been developed and cleared with 
the state authorities. 


Ten National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 


Rates Now Above Pre-War Levels 


The new bodily injury rate changes produce a rate 
level 10% above the pre-war level in most states, accord- 
ing to the Bureau, but changes in California, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming and Vermont are higher because of excep- 
tionally bad experience in those states. The, new levels 
are still substantially below current bodily injury claim 
costs, which are up approximately 30%, and will prove 
insufficient unless claim frequency can be held to a lower 
level than prevailed in the pre-war era. Latest available 
figures show country-wide increases in traffic accidents 
of 31%, 43% and 51% for the first, second and third 
quarters of 1946, respectively, over comparable periods 
during rationing, but are still somewhat below 1941 fre- 
quencies. 

The property damage rates have been increased 30% 
for private passenger cars and 40% for commercial 
vehicles. These increases, coupled with previous boosts 
which had brought the rate level to about 43% above 
pre-war scales, bring the new rate level approximately 
into line with the present level of property damage 
claim costs which are running about 80% above the 
average cost in 1941. The states in which the new rates 
apply for the present are Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, lowa, Kentucky, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, 
Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming, 
plus the District of Columbia and Alaska. 


Some Protests Raised 


Protests have been raised in some territories over 
the increases, but in general, it has been realized that 
upward revision was necessary. Director of Insurance 
Harry B. Wilson of Kentucky protested that rates 
should not be raised until a public hearing could be held 
on the subject and it was reported that the Kentucky 
Association of Insurance Agents filed a protest. 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner Harlan Justice of 
Kentucky was quoted as calling the increase “wholly 
unjustified” adding that the companies “made enough 
profit in the five years during the war to offset this 
condition.” Undoubtedly other protests will be made. 
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Automobile lines have not been unduly profitable in 
past years. In fact, for the ten years ending with 1945, 
which include the profitable war years, the stock 
casualty companies reported a loss of nearly 10% on 
automobile collision and 344% on automobile property 
damage business and made only 3.3% on automobile 
liability. In dollars, the profit on liability more than 
offset the loss on property damage and collision, but 
the rate of loss on the three lines in 1946 unquestionably 
more than absorbed the small over-all profit of the 
preceding ten years. 

State insurance departments have assumed a two-way 
responsibility in controlling rates and it is just as much 
their responsibility to see that rates are adequate as it is 
to see that they are not excessive. The automobile public 
has been encouraged to carry insurance, even virtually 
forced to carry it under financial responsibility laws. 
The market for this insurance can only exist if rates 
are adequate. 


Factors Affecting Claim Frequencies 


William Leslie, general manager of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, cited 
the following four factors as being primarily responsible 
for the rise in claim frequency : 

1. Automobile mileage reached a new high record last 
year, the Public Roads Administration in Washing- 
ton, D. C., reporting 200 million more miles of 
motor travel in 1946 than in 1941, the previous 
record year. 

2. Many cars are over-age and unsafe. 

3. Average speeds have been increased and too many 
drivers of old cars try to keep pace with the 
newer models. 

4. Lack of road construction and repair during the 
war. 


Factors Affecting Claim Costs 


The sharp rise in the cost of settling claims, Mr. Leslie 
declared, is due to a number of obvious factors. In 
bodily injury cases, he said, both claimants and courts 
take into consideration the prevalent high incomes and 
the increased cost of hospital and medical care. In the 
case of property damage claims, he said, the higher cost 
of labor and materials must be taken into consideration 
and the modern design of the newer cars also adds 
heavily to the size of repair bills. 

In the latter case, he pointed out, many fenders now 
include headlights, tail-lights and a substantial portion 
of the car body; modern fancy grillwork is both fragile 
and expensive, and the elimination of running boards 
can often turn a minor side-swipe into a major and 
costly body repair job. 
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HE LOSS experience of fire underwriters generally 

in 1946 was poor. This was the result of the great 
increase in the number of fires, sharp increase in cost 
of repairs, and the increase in general expenses. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters’ survey shows 
that fire losses in this country increased from $455,- 
329,000 in 1945 to $561,487,000 in 1946. This loss 
trend necessitated careful selection of risks to make 
certain that in expanding our operations we assumed 
business in classes which were of a type that should 
prove profitable in the years to come. Whether or not 
loss frequency in 1947 will prove to be less than in 1946 
is difficult to prophesy. However, it is apparent from the 
trend of losses over recent years that the fire insurance 
business needs increased rates. 

In the report of last year, it was anticipated the ab- 
normally high automobile losses of 1945 would continue 
into 1946 unless full production of new cars was re- 
sumed and, as a result, old cars were taken off the road. 
Since automobile production was sharply curtailed, this 
situation remains unchanged. The number of new cars 
manufactured this year is expected to be high. In addi- 
tion, due to the fact that underwriters generally are 
experiencing high loss ratios, it is hoped that further 
rate increases will be realized in 1947. While we have 
not actively solicited automobile business, due to the 
tightening of the market, the expansion of our general 
operations, increased rates and the fact that our volume 
has been small for companies of our size, a substantial 
increase percentage-wise was the natural outgrowth. 
Automobile insurance is an important function in the 
operation of a fire and marine insurance company, and 
notwithstanding the fact the business does not hold 
promise for the immediate future, we must continue 
to provide this facility—Donald C. Bowersock, presi- 
dent, Boston-Old Colony Companies. 


~ * * 


INETEEN hundred and forty-six, the first full 
year following V-J Day, saw virtual demobilization 
of the armed forces and the returning veterans absorbed 
in our peacetime economy. Distinct progress was made 
in the reconversion of wartime industry. Price controls 
on most commodities were discontinued. Industrial pro- 
duction, though heavy, was slowed by strikes and, in 
some cases, by lack of essential materials or ingredients. 
Wage levels were raised and the cost of living mounted. 
Im one way or another, business of every kind felt the 
impact of these events. 
Information presently available concerning casualty 
insurance on a nationwide basis indicates an all-time 
high in premium volume, a large increase in unearned 
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premium reserve, a considerable rise in loss costs and 
expenses, and shrinkage in the market value of invest- 
ments. The probabilities are that underwriting profit 
generally will be less than in any year since 1935, and 
there may even be an underwriting loss. Much of the 
industry’s gain in premium volume came from automo- 
bile insurance and was occasioned by additional states 
adopting financial responsibility laws, by increases in 
premium rates, and by growing public consciousness of 
the importance of insurance protection. Since the dis- 
continuance of gasoline rationing in September, 1945 
automobile insurance has proved unprofitable and 1946 
is expected to show a substantial underwriting loss. 
Desirable results hardly can be expected until the com- 
panies realize the full benefit of necessary rate increases. 

It should be pointed out that any abnormal increase 
in the volume of written premiums has the effect of 
depressing current operating profits, due to the neces- 
sary additions to unearned premium reserve. It is 
believed that the peak of underwriting losses flowing 
from automobile insurance has been reached and passed. 
Rate increases already in effect and others in prospect 
should again place this very important class of casualty 
insurance on a sound basis. 

During 1947 more than forty state legislatures will be 
in session and consideration will be given to the enact- 
ment of necessary state laws to meet the requirements 
of Congress, particularly rate-regulatory bills. Insur- 
ance will become subject to official regulation in degree 
and to an extent heretofore unknown. No one can fore- 
see all of the problems involved in so radical a departure 
from established customs and in adjusting practices to 
conform to these new circumstances. It can be said 
with certainty, however, that in those states which have 
already supervised the business under rate-regulatory 
laws, the results have been beneficial to the public and 
to insurers alike. The greatest thing to fear is the failure 
of some state legislatures to enact appropriate laws, and 
with the passing of the deadline set by Congress, to 
leave the business in uncertainty as.to its rights and 
responsibilities —E. Asbury Davis, president, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company. 
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HE inflationary trend prevailing throughout 1946 

naturally had its effect upon»the insurance business. 
This inflationary trend contributed, in part, to a sub- 
stantial gain in premiums, but also accounted for greater 
losses and costs of operation. Higher replacement costs 
on all classes of property have produced increased losses 
for fire insurance and kindred lines. In addition, during 
the war period, public and private fire pretection, house- 
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keeping and maintenance deteriorated. These sub- 
standard conditions, which continue, also are causes of 
higher losses. Operating costs have risen unavoidably 
and substantially. These several factors of increased 
losses and expenses definitely indicate the need for 
higher rates. Some progress has been made in that 
direction, especially on automobile insurance, but, in 
the light of the conditions confronting us, more general 
treatment is required, and negotiations to that end are 
in process. An increased awareness on the part of the 
public as to the importance of fire prevention, fire pro- 
tection and safety precautions in general will help to 
improve the situation. The public should realize that 
the issue of the reduction of losses due to carelessness 
or the possibility of compensatory rate increases is 
largely in its hands. A number of worthwhile educa- 
tional programs undertaken by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and other organizations are under 
way and will, it is hoped, stimulate public sentiment 
along constructive lines. 

Despite the multiplicity of complications and diffi- 
culties with which the insurance business is confronted 
at this time, we have faith in its future. We are faced 
with many problems which, admittedly, are difficult of 
solution, but we believe that they can and will be solved. 
The best energies of many minds are engaged in re- 
solving these problems, and I am confident that the 
future holds promise of conditions conducive of a more 
normal, orderly and favorable development of the in- 
surance business.—F. D. Layton, president, National 
Fire Insurance Company. 
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ET premiums written in 1946 were the largest in 
the history of the company. There was an operating 
loss for the year occasioned by an underwriting loss, 
the first year since 1935 that the company has reported 
an underwriting loss on its insurance operations. The 
underwriting loss was caused by an increase in the 
number and cost of claims, coupled with inadequate 
rates in the important automobile lines, the remaining 
classes of business being profitable in the aggregate ; 
also by the normal unearned premium reserve require- 
ments accompanying the increase in net premiums 
written. 
Compared with the past several years, we experienced 
a substantial increase in the number of claims reported 
to cars insured and, in addition, an increase in the aver- 
age incurred cost for each claim reported. Although we 
have the effect of two premium rate increases during 
the year, we did not receive the full benefit of such in- 
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creases in earned premiums during 1946. Even these 
increases do not appear to have been adequate. New 
automobile rates soon to become effective are believed 
to be adequate to meet present claim costs, and a mate- 
rial improvement in loss ratio should come in 1947. 
Insurance is a continuing business, and over a period 
of time the industry must collect from those it insures 
that which it distributes to those who suffer losses. 


There is no federal income tax liability as there was 
no taxable income in 1946. In years prior to 1945 we 
paid large federal income taxes. In the opinion of the 
company and its auditors under the carry-back provi- 
sions of the federal income tax law there is due the 
company, conservatively estimated, substantial refunds 
under claims filed or to be filed. No amount is carried 
in our balance sheet or income statements since there 
is at present no absolute certainty of the final amount 
of the recovery.—R. H. Platts, president, Standard of 
Detroit Group. 


[ iewa past year has been one of generally large in- 
creases in premiums and in losses—to an extent which 
has seldom been equalled. From an examination made 
of claims, we feel that the enormous loss in fire and 
allied lines is due to several factors. There has been 
an increase in the number of claims. This would na- 
turally follow increased premium income involving 
many new policies and risks, and since the increase in 
number of claims is reasonably proportionate to the 
increase in premium income, we conclude that the chief 
factor is most likely the very considerable increase in 
dollar values. A comparison of the average amount 
per claim in 1946 with prior years appears to confirm 
this. Some fires, we believe, have been of greater extent 
than they might otherwise have been because of possible 
breakdowns in protection, lack of training on the part of 
those responsible and the general upset conditions which 
always follow a war, but it would seem to us now that 
the principal factor is, as we have said, the increase’ in 
dollar values. There have been large increases in the 
amount of insurance on existing risks, but there is bound 
to be a lag on the part of property owners in bringing 
their insurance up to present-day values, whereas losses 
reflect the increased values immediately. Automobile 
claims have been numerous and here again, we believe 
the dollar value of claims has been increased in recent 
years by the same causes which have influenced the fire 
loss figures.—C. S. Kremer, president, Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT—Continued 


HIS past year concluded a postwar period of unusual 

social and economic conditions, which probably have 
reached their peak. Therefore, it seems reasonable to 
expect that a more favorably balanced economy will 
prevail throughout 1947, making it possible to plan and 
project business policies upon a sounder basis. 

The company’s problem is not one of more business 
volume, since sizeable blocks of business are being 
offered daily and declined, but rather, the selection of 
desirable lines of business. Today most casualty and 
liability lines are unprofitable, since premiums are not 
adequate to absorb the increased frequency and severity 
in losses. The expectations are that premiums will be 
increased some time this year and come into balance so 
that the increase in the cost of losses and loss expense 
may be met and there will be something left for under- 
writing profit—Richard C. Carrick, president, Peerless 
Casualty Company. 


INETEEN hundred forty-six has been marked by 

an unprecedented increase in premiums and also by 
an unusually large increase in losses. With personnel 
already insufficient, the large increase in premiums has 
been difficult to properly underwrite but with the vet- 
erans returning from war, we are beginning to get back 
to normal in our personnel. 

The insurance industry is faced with a serious prob- 
lem. Outstanding liability has increased enormously. 
This liability must be run off. Rates have been steadily 
going down as a result of the formula requiring five 
preceding years’ experience to determine rate increases 
or decreases. Five years ago a building cost not more 
than 50% of present-day values to rebuild. Expenses 
are up materially. 

What policyholders and the public are primarily 
interested in is solvency in periods of stress and depres- 
sion. Whether a company makes a profit which may be 
high in good years is not so important to the assured. 
He wants his company to be able to pay when the loss 
occurs and to pay promptly. The insurance companies 
need a rate increase and because of inflationary condi- 
tions the need is an emergency. They should have it 
now. The conditions are not reflected by averages over 
the years but by immediate emergency and inflationary 
conditions. 

The South-Eastern Underwriters decision, the re- 
conversion and the strikes and the other aftermaths of 
a great war have caused dislocation in the insurance 
structures which will require years to overcome and to 
accommodate the industry to the results thereof. The 
insurance industry is sound. It has given a splendid 
account of itself for hundreds of years. No business 
has a cleaner and a finer record over its history. I 
believe that it will continue to do a good job in a high- 
grade, honorable way and to fulfill the needs and de- 
mands it was organized to meet.—W. Ross McCain, 
president, Aetna (Fire) Group. 
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S EXPLAINED in my report of last year, our pre- 

mium writings for 1945 in the fidelity lines were 
increased by reason of a large portion of our business 
being written on a three-year basis, and while our 
fidelity premiums show a decrease for the year, if we 
give effect to the portion of the premiums applicable to 
1946 on three-year term bonds charged in 1945, we 
show on the adjusted basis an increase. Our contract 
writings for the year increased despite the fact that 
postwar construction work, other than United States 
Government, was retarded by high prices and material 
shortages. Judicial premiums increased ; burglary, plate 
glass and comprehensive personal liability premiums 
show an increase. 

There has been a decided increase in losses during the 
year and the trend is still upward. Losses incurred dur- 
ing the last quarter alone almost equaled those incurred 
during the entire first half of the year. Our burglary 
business proved unprofitable in 1946 and will continue 
to show a loss until the prevailing crime wave is abated, 
premium rates increased or coverages restricted. 


As a result of the United States Supreme Court de- 
cision that insurance is interstate commerce, many of 
the states will pass more stringent supervisory and rate 
regulatory laws this year which will tend to increase our 
operating costs and create many new problems for our 
industry, the effect of which at this time cannot be 
predicted. I am of the opinion that 1947 will be a more 
difficult year for the insurance industry. Fidelity claims 
will probably increase both in number and amount as 
hidden losses are brought to light and no improvement 
in burglary experience seems likely in the near future, 
particularly on the residence and outside theft lines. 
General expenses are likewise still on the increase. On 
the other hand, encouraging factors are increased sales 
of blanket fidelity coverage to commercial enterprises, 
the possibilities for further increasing our premium 
volume in these lines, and the likelihood that contract 
bond premiums will continue to increase provided con- 
ditions improve to a point where urgently needed state, 
county, municipal and private improvement projects 
can be undertaken in volume.-—Frank A. Bach, presi- 
dent, Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland. 


T MAY be stated that for property insurance business 
. a whole 1946 was unique, developing as it did the 
highest loss record in two decades, combined with the 
sharpest premium increase in many years. Being fully 
alert to the several problems inherent in this set of 
conditions, we have restrained throughout the year the 
indiscriminate expansion of business and by constant 
vigilance have attempted to avoid potentially costly 
commitments. This policy has culminated in results 
which we believe are creditable in the light of existing 
circumstances.—Frank H. Thomas, president, Fire 


Association of Philadelphia. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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A New Business -Builder! 


ee HAVE GONE UP 25% during the past 12 
months ... your client will visualize his situation 
(and his danger) quickly, simply and dramati- 
cally with this new folder developed for our 
agents. In a few seconds he proves to himself— 
on his own appraisal—the very serious loss which 
a fire today might inflict. Used as an enclosure 
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with other mail, the basis for direct mail cam- 


paigns or as a provocative approach on personal 
calls—this graphic demonstration of present-day 
under-coverage has proved a very profitable 
sales-aid. Whether you represent us or not, we 
will be glad to send you a copy. Mail the coupon 
below while the thought is fresh in your mind. 
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T IS now common practice to 
employ the term “insurance sur- 
vey” to describe any sort of re- 
view of the insurance affairs of a 
business concern or other entity. 
This creates the impression that 
such investigations are reasonably 
uniform, but the fact is they differ 
widely in their purpose and scope. 
Some of them are conducted less for 
education than for the avowed pur- 
pose of getting the account rans- 
ferred to the surveyor. Some are 
made to pursuade the ingured to ex- 
pand his coverage. Some seek only 
to enlighten the insured. Some bring 
forth a glorified inventory of the 
insured’s coverage. Some give the 
insured a digest of his policies, and 
point out errors in contracts and 
rates. Some merely produce an offer 
to obtain the same protection at 
lower cost. And some are a com- 
bination of the other kinds. To call 
all of them by the same name is not 
only confusing and misleading, but 
also an admission that standards for 
labeling such work are non-existent. 
We know that technicians in 
other fields also describe their in- 
vestigations as surveys. The profes- 
sional quality and objectivity of the 
service rendered by many of these 
specialists has created the impression 
among business men that a genuine 
survey is a comprehensive, authentic 
and superior product, and if insur- 
ance investigations do not measure 
up to this high concept, we cannot 
expect clients and prospects to re- 
gard them as true surveys. The 
survey idea possesses real merit, and 
it is a shame to arouse public skep- 
ticism by offering such a wide as- 
sortment of studies and reports. 


Definition of Survey 


What kind of investigation de- 
serves to be called an insurance sur- 
vey? The description of the survey 
which I have adopted is that it is 
research in the field of risk. I do not 
mean research in the usual scientific 
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by JOHN R. BLADES 


Insurance Adviser 


sense. The scientist probes the un- 
known to discover facts that either 
prove or become mathematical or 
physical laws. Explorers in the field 
of risk can not hope to obtain such 
precise results. Risk is synonymous 
with uncertainty, and the uncertain 
cannot be defined in terms of, or 
made to conform to, exact laws. 
This is amply substantiated by the 
fact that the only mathematical aid 
ever developed or applied by under- 
writers is called the law of “prob- 
abilities.” 


My real reason for characterizing 
the survey as research is that suc- 
cessful completion of such an in- 
vestigation requires the use of the 
same orderly, thorough and depend- 


able methods which workers in 
scientific fields regularly employ. 
Equally essential are the scientist’s 
open mind and his refusal to quit 
as long as any phase of a problem 
remains unexplored. Practical ex- 
perience has convinced me that this 
sort of technique is not only indis- 
pensable but also gets exceptional 
results. 





Let me hasten to add that I am 
not contending an investigation of 
insurance deserves to be called a 
survey solely because it is conducted 
in accordance with scientific pro- 
cedures. It must also qualify by 
virtue of the objectives that it seeks, 
which is only another way of saying 
that its purposes must be sufficiently 
comprehensive to make certain that 
all the information which the sur- 
veyor and client ought to have on 
the client’s insurance affairs will be 
obtained and disclosed. 


Requirements of Survey 


To fulfill this requirement the 
survey must promise to determine: 
1. If the client or prospect is ade- 

quately insured against the risks 

of casual loss to which he is ex- 
posed. 

2. If the coverage maintained is ar- 
ranged in the most advantageous 
manner. 

3. If each policy or bond is correct 
in form and text. 

4. If the insurance is provided in 
the most economical manner. 

5. If the insurance has been ob- 
tained from proper sources. 

6. If administration of the client’s 
insurance affairs is proficient. 

If you are willing to accept the 
specifications which I have outlined, 
you will agree with me that many 
so-called surveys fall short of the 
mark. This is true particularly of 
investigations which consist of an 
examination of policies and an 
analysis of the premiums specified 
therein. Studies of such limited 
scope, although possibly worth 
while, are only policy audits and 
ought to be labeled by that name. 


Inventory of Risks 


The art of making a genuine sur- 
vey cannot be fully discussed in a 
single paper, but I shall endeavor to 
cover as much ground as possible. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Our March and April magazine advertising forcefully stresses 
the value of seeking out the “foresighted advice” of a local insurance 
agent or broker—and in doing so, it’s helping your sales and prestige 
in your community. And it offers “proof positive” of the foresighted 
protection provided by our Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy 
against costly claims resulting from occurrences around the home 
or elsewhere. 


The theme of this advertisement stresses our practice of doing 
business only through agents and brokers and also emphasizes the 
ptincipal features of the Policy itself. Directed to a nationwide 
circulation of businessmen, most of whom are householders, this 
advertising message will exert telling pressure for you in creating 


sales among prospects who count. 
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Insurance Survey—Continued 


The basic rules are simple: employ 
the best research methods and ad- 
here faithfully to the objectives of 
the survey. The first of these is to 
determine if the client or prospect 
is adequately insured. In order to 
reach any conclusions on this point 
it is necessary to complete two steps. 
First, an inventory of the risks of 
loss to which the client is exposed 
must be compiled, and the potential- 
ity of each risk must be estimated; 
by “potentiality” I mean the maxi- 
mum financial injury which a spe- 
cified risk can cause. Second, the 
scope of the protection afforded by 
the client’s insurance must be estab- 
lished. 

There is always the danger that 
the inventory of risks may not be 
complete unless a tickler or check- 
list is used. This mechanical aid is a 
catalog of every risk, hazard or 
peril of which the surveyor has any 
knowledge, whether insurable or 
not. This catalog, in conjunction 
with the information which he can 
secure regarding the client’s prop- 
erty and business, should enable the 
surveyor to prepare a very depend- 
able schedule of loss exposures. 


Potentiality of Each Risk 


When he comes to estimating the 
potentiality of each risk the surveyor 
is obliged to rely largely upon his 
judgment, which is of course in- 
fluenced not only by what he knows 
of the behavior of risks in various 
situations but also by what he learns 
about the client’s property and busi- 
ness. He should avoid irrational 
conclusions by giving due considera- 
tion to factors that may be counted 
on to limit the amount of loss which 
a particular risk may cause. On the 
other hand, he should not yield to 
the temptation to discount the 
amount of possible loss just because 
he may believe the loss is not likely 
to occur. He may find reasons later 
to make allowance for probabilities, 
but his first concern is to determine 
what can happen instead of specu- 
lating about what may happen. 


Information Needed 


The volume of information 
needed to determine the nature and 
potentiality of risks is too great to 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Comprehensive Liability 


NE large casualty company, 
O rics wrote over 65,000 pub- 

lic liability policies last year, 
found to its surprise that only 7,000 
of these contracts were on a com- 
prehensive basis and that only 8,000 
had property damage included! 

What a challenge these facts 
should be to good salesmen—what 
an opportunity they present to wide- 
awake producers! 

Everyone in the insurance busi- 
ness knows that for many years, the 
trend in the business has been grow- 
ing stronger and stronger for 
broader, more up-to-date contracts. 
We further know that the so-called 
“all loss” contracts have been 
widely accepted by the insurance 
buying public. Well, in comprehen- 
sive liability, we have a contract that 
meets all these requirements—and 
then some. Except for the Pacific 
Coast territory, the minimum quali- 
fications and the 1% extra premium 
charge for the so-called “unknown 
hazard” have been abolished, and the 
minimum comprehensive charge is 
only $5 for bodily injury and $2.50 
for property damage under each of 
the automobile and general liability 
sections. Today, there is hardly a 
commercial concern that cannot 
qualify for this contract. 


Sales Appeal 


Why, then, have not more of them 
been sold? Why do so many agents 
continue to push the everyday gar- 
den variety of O. L. & T. and M. & C. 
policies with all their exclusions and 
loopholes? The answer is that pro- 
ducers have not given their pros- 
pects and clients the chance to “vote” 
on whether they would prefer com- 
plete protection in a comprehensive 
form or limited individual type con- 
tracts. 


It is so easy to approach the in- 
surance buyer in a commercial con- 
cern with the simple statement, “Mr. 
Jones, how would you like to have 
a contract that would provide up-to- 
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date protection in event you are sued 
by some member of the public for 
bodily injury or property damage, 
whether based on some negligence 
caused by you or your employees, 
either at your place of business or 
away? I have a contract which will 
cover your automobiles, your em- 
ployees driving their cars in your 
business, cars that you may hire or 
goods shipped by you on vehicles 
provided by independent contrac- 
tors. This contract also will cover 
your premises, your manufacturing 
operations, your elevators, your 
lease, injury caused by your prod- 
ucts after they have left your prem- 
ises, additions and structural altera- 
tions by independent contractors and 





The subject of Comprehensive Liability 
Insurance has been on insurance programs— 
has been discussed at insurance meetings and 
forums for well over five years. Scores 
of articles have been written on the subject 
in company house organs and in the insurance 
trade press. Yet, despite all this attention 
and despite the fact that the average is 
"made-to-order," we, as salesmen, have done 
a very poor job in selling it! 





other claims brought against you be- 
cause of bodily injury to some mem- 
ber of the public due to your opera- 
tions. 

“If you add some new location, 
if you take on a great many more 
employees, if you buy more trucks 
or acquire a new sales office in a 
distant city, you are automatically 
covered for all these additional op- 
erations. Mr. Jones, we will set up 
a premium based on your present 
exposures and operations and at the 
end of the year, we will check with 
you to see what changes there have 
been in any of your exposures and 
we'll give you an additional bill for 
any increased or additional ex- 
posures and a return check for any 
exposures that have been elimi- 
nated. It works just like the meter 
for your electricity. In other words, 
the contract with all its provisions 
will always be there when you need 
it yet you only pay for what you use. 

“In order for me to set up this 
contract, it is necessary for me to 
ask you just a few simple questions 
so I can know what your exposures 
are. Then, I will let you know how 
much this complete protection will 
cost.” 


Work with the Underwriter 


In the average case, on a fair sized 
risk, all information and data neces- 
sary for proper rating and under- 
writing can be obtained in less than 
an hour. It is then a simple matter 
to prepare a complete quotation, 
showing the prospect what all the 
various features of coverage cost. 

Of course, when the questionnaire 
has been properly completed, it will 
be necessary to work with the un- 
derwriter to see that he has a true 
picture of the risk so that all angles 
and exposures can be _ properly 
weighed and rated. Then, after the 
proposal has been completed, and 
has been carefully studied, the agent 
is prepared to see the prospect with 
a very confident feeling. He knows 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Comprehensive Liability —Continued 


that what he has to offer is the very 
best protection that money can buy ; 
he doesn’t have to worry about the 
many limitations of the individual 
type contract and he doesn’t have 
to worry about a loss happening 
which would not be covered under 
the comprehensive form. 

As every producer knows, there 
is nothing worse than to have a 
client report a claim and have to tell 
him, “Sorry, but you bought an 
O.L. & T. contract which only cov- 
ers your products at the premises 
and since this loss involves a prod- 
ucts claim based on an accident 
which happened after your product 
left the premises, you have no cov- 
erage.” With a comprehensive pol- 
icy, you are presenting a contract 
which covers on the premises as well 
as away from the premises. 


Itemized Costs 


At the final interview, with the 
complete proposal before the client, 
it is a simple matter to run down all 
the coverages that are listed on the 
proposal, giving him the opportunity 
to “vote” on every item of coverage. 
In most cases, the client may be told 
just how much the protection under 
each of these items will cost. 

Suppose the insurance buyer for 
a firm looks at the products section 
of the proposal, notes that he is be- 
ing charged $100 for bodily injury 
and $40 for property damage, and 
says he does not wish this cover- 
age. The agent simply writes under 
this item the words, ‘not wanted,’ 
turns to the prospect and says, “Will 
you please put your initals after the 
words, ‘not wanted’?” .The pros- 
pect will usually say, “Why do you 
want my initials?” The agent says, 
“I want to be prepared in the event 
I am asked, ‘Why didn’t you pro- 
tect me for this exposure?” 
“But,” replies the prospect, “what 
would my employer say if he should 
be faced with a judgment of $15,000 
and finds that I have signed away 
this protection?” The answer is 
self-evident, of course. Usually, the 
prospect asks for a bit more expla- 
nation of the coverage and if the 
agent has thought the risk through 
before the interview and has plenty 
of claim illustrations to offer, he 
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stands a good chance to get an order 
for every item. 

It is surprising how few buyers 
of insurance want to be recorded as 
having said ‘‘no” to some essential 
form of protection. I know of sev- 
eral cases during the past year where 
an agent has come away with sizable 
comprehensive liability premiums 
where only an individual policy ex- 
isted before. In Minneapolis, I know 
of one case where a producer had an 
M. & C. policy only written for the 
minimum premium of $10. After 
completing a questionnaire and hav- 
ing a complete proposal prepared, 
including the automobile as well as 
the general liability exposures, the 
agent gave this prospect an oppor- 
tunity to “vote” on complete pro- 
tection and came away with a $1,500 








premium. In another case, an agent 
who had a $68 O.L. & T. policy 
come up for renewal, had a ques- 
tionnaire completed and upon giving 
his assured the chance- to “vote” 
obtained an order for a complete 
policy with a $1,350 premium. 


Increased Commissions 


This past week, an agent who had 
an automobile policy on one truck 
and a non-ownership policy (total 
premium, $86) completed a ques- 
tionnaire with a manufacturer, made 
up a proposal, gave his client the 
chance to “vote” and came out with 
an order for premiums ‘ totalling 
$1,150. This agent said to me later, 
“IT have received commissions 
amounting to about $200 yet my 
entire time in making this sale, in- 
cluding filling out the questionnaire 





and my first and second interview, 
took less than 2 hours.” In other 
words, selling the comprehensive 
form of coverage and giving his 
client a chance to vote was worth 
$100 an hour to this agent. Pretty 
good, don’t you think? This agent 
also stated that he did not have to 
put on any sales pressure as he sim- 
ply showed his client what his haz- 
ards were, how he could protect 
those hazards for a reasonable pre- 
mium and the client did the rest. 

The day is fast approaching when 
every commercial concern will want 
a complete comprehensive policy 
and the individual limited contract 
will be as antiquated as the horse 
and buggy. Already, many agents 
who go out with the same O.L. & T. 
renewal that has been in force for 
years, are finding that someone else, 
with more ingenuity and enthusiasm, 
has been there before and has picked 
up the O.L. & T. renewal under a 
complete comprehensive form. When 
that happens, there is nothing the 
agent can say except to ask him- 
self, “Why didn’t I offer my client 
the best protection that money can 
buy before my competitor ?” 

Times were never better to pre- 
sent such contracts than they are 
today. Business is good, commercial 
concerns have the money to buy and 
you have the contract they want. 
Make a resolution for 1947 that 
every business concern in your com- 
munity will be given “an oppor- 
tunity to vote.” 


From an address on Pittsburgh Insurance 
Jay. 


N. Y. MAY OFFER RATING 
SERVICE 


HE services of the New York 

Insurance Department’s rating 
bureau and statistical section could 
be made available to neighboring 
states upon payment of reasonable 
compensation under a bill intro- 
duced in the New York State Legis- 
lature. In commenting on the bill, 
Superintendent Dineen pointed out 
that adequate rating bureaus may be 
prohibitively expensive to some of 
the smaller states and that New 
York has a direct interest as failure 
of regulation or inefficient adminis- 
tration by other states might lead to 
federal control of insurance. 
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This advertisement also appears where your 
most important clients will see it . . . in Time, 
the weekly news magazine — Newsweek — 
andthe United States News—Aetna Insurance 


— _ 
TO AGENTS & BROKERS 








Group, W. Ross McCain, President. 
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Before you settle down—read that headline 


Yes—fire losses last year were at an 
all-time high. And one of the most 
tragic aspects of this situation is that 
many property owners do not realize 
until the fire is over that they were 
woefully under-insured. 


Consider your own home. If it were 
destroyed by fire,would your present 
insurance cover the loss—or would 
you have to dig into your own 
pocket for a good many thousands 
of dollars? 


Remember—building costs are con- 
siderably higher today than before 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


Lina Insurance Group 


cytat Sp 
b> protection (3 
Many nse 
AETNA INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


the war. If you have not yet brought 
your insurance up to date, fill out 
the memo at the right. Then get in 
touch with your local insurance agent 
or broker. 


You can depend on agents who 
represent the Aetna Insurance Group 
(see list of companies below) to 
give you prompt, efficient advice 
and service. It is also worth knowing 
that when your insurance is with a 
capital stock company such as those 
comprising the Aetna Insurance 
Group, your policy is backed by 
both a paid-in capital and surplus. 
You are never liable for assessment. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 





Fill Out This Memo Today 


Mail it to your local insurance agent—or tele- 
phone him. 


I estimate the present value of my house (or busi- 
ness property) at $ How much 
additional fire insurance should I have for full 
coverage? 

I estimate the present value of my household 
effects at $ 
How much additional ingmgance should I have for 
full coverage? ee 

I would like my fire fnstirance policies to cover 
damage by windstorm, e€plosion, falling airplanes, 
and other risks ~ Ere 

I would like to paggmy premiums on a 3-year 
basis. (This reducegremium Cost 1634%)....... 


Name 


Street. 





City 





the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 
...no policyholder. has ever 


suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 


pany to meet its 
obligations. 
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THE ALL-INDUSTRY BILL 


Before January 1, 1948, the States must enact insurance 
legislation meeting the requirements of Public Law 15. The All-Industry Bill 


sets the pattern for adequate State rate regulation. 


Everyone interested in insurance should know what is at stake. 
“The Case for the All-Industry Bill” is an 80-page booklet, contains addresses 
by insurance authorities, who clearly present the situation confronting the 
industry and analyze the All-Industry Bill. The text of the Bill and Public Law 


15 and other vital data are included in the booklet. 


Write for a copy to United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 


pany, Baltimore 3, Maryland, or any of its offices. 











UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 





FPIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 
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tive rating as it now applies to 

workmen’s compensation cover- 
age in the various states. From 
the time it was formally adopted 
in a number of states some ten or 
eleven years ago, retrospective rat- 
ing has always been intended as a 
supplement to other existing merit 
rating procedures such as experience 
rating. Its purpose is to provide a 
practical method of underwriting 
large compensation risks on a basis 
which permits determination of an 
earned premium commensurate with 
the hazards of the risk during the 
policy period. In this connection, 
retrospective rating has proved ex- 
tremely attractive to large risks with 
excellent experience records which 
might otherwise have elected to self- 
insure, and most welcome to large 
risks with poor experience records 
which might have great difficulty 
in obtaining insurance. 


[Li us first talk about retrospec- 


Responsive Guide 


Retrospective rating, in addition 
to recognizing the insured’s past ex- 
perience through the medium of ex- 
perience rating, which is also applic- 
able when coverage is afforded on 
a guaranteed cost basis, takes into 
consideration the loss experience 
during the policy term in deter- 
mining the risk’s final premium, 
subject of course to certain specified 
minimum and maximum amounts. 
Thus it is obvious that retrospec- 
tive rating produces a premium far 
more responsive to current loss and 
operating conditions and provides 
employers with an effective incen- 
tive to strive for a substantial re- 
duction in the number and severity 
of industrial accidents. 

With some exceptions, the plans 
originally adopted for workmen’s 
compensation insurance have been 
amended to provide for gradation of 
certain expense allowances by size 
of risk for all risks involving a 
Standard premium in excess of $1,- 
000, with the gradations being ap- 
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plied only to the portion of the 
premium in excess of $1,000. Prac- 
tical experience and expense studies 
have shown that the company’s 
general administration and payroll 
audit expenses do not increase in 
direct proportion with the size of 
the premium, and in recognition of 
this, these plans provide that as the 
risk’s premium size increases, the 
charge for these items although it 
increases in dollars, decreases when 
expressed as a percentage of the 
premium. Similarly, commissions 
payable to agents and brokers and 
the allowance for field supervision 
have been graded as respects the 
portion of the premium in excess 
of $1,000. 

These decreases in expenses and 
production costs have been incorpo- 
rated in the rating factors and the 
savings thus accomplished are 
passed along to the insured. In 
passing it is worthy of mention that 
where the graded expense program 
has been adopted it has been made 
applicable to all risks, whether writ- 
ten on a guaranteed cost basis or 
on a retrospective basis, and conse- 
quently the commissions payable and 
the company’s allowance in dollars 
for general administration and pay- 
roll audit are the same under either 
method of rating. This is accom- 
plished by means of premium dis- 
counts allowed for risks written on 
a guaranteed cost basis. 


Definition of Terms 


It would take more space than is 
available to outline in detail the vari- 
ations in the retrospective rating 
plans applicable in the different 
states. For purposes of this dis- 
cussion it should suffice to simply 
touch upon some of the more ob- 
vious and important differences. 





Before doing this, however, let me 
cover in a general way the manner 
in which the plans operate, and de- 
fine some of the terms commonly 
applicable therewith: 

Standard Premium: This is the 
premium produced by application of 
the adjusted rates developed on the 
basis of experience to the risk’s pay- 
rolls for the current policy period. 

Basic Premium: This is a speci- 
fied percentage of the standard pre- 
mium which provides for expenses 
that are independent of the risk’s 
loss ratio. It also includes an in- 
surance charge to cover any losses 
in excess of the maximum premium, 
and an offset factor in recognition 
of losses producing less than the 
minimum premium. In some states 
the basic premium includes a partial 
loading for taxes, but in other states 
this is taken care of by a separate 
tax multiplier. The basic premium 
decreases as a percentage of the 
standard premium as the risk pre- 
mium increases. 

Loss Conversion Factor: This is 
a factor which is applied to the losses 
incurred by the risk in order to 
provide for claim expenses. In those 
states where a separate tax multi- 
plier is not used the loss conversion 
factor includes a loading for taxes 
not provided in the basic premium. 

There is no need to define mini- 
mum and maximum premiums or 
tax multipliers as these terms are 
self-explanatory. 

The retrospective premium is de- 
termined very simply as follows: 

1. Determine the basic premium ; 

2. Multiply the losses incurred 

by the loss conversion factot ; 

3. Add the results of (1) and 

(2) and, in states where a 
separate tax multiplier is ap- 
plicable, apply this to the sum 
of (1) and (2). 


The result is the final retrospec- 
tive premium, subject to the mini- 
mum and maximum premiums 
specified. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Retrospective Rating—Continued 


Now let us take a look at the 
plans applicable to workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage in the different 
states. Delaware and Pennsylvania 
have promulgated mandatory plans 
applicable to every risk producing a 
standard premium of $1,000 or 
more. These plans apply on an 
intra-state basis, and as mentioned 
are mandatory. Several states have 
in force a single optional retrospec- 
tive rating plan applicable on an 
inter or irtra-state basis, depending 
on the rules adopted by the rating 
authorities in a particular state. 
Most of the remaining states have 
approved the so-called “A’-“B”- 
“C” plans, all of which are available 
on an optional basis, and may with 
one or two exceptions be applied 
on an inter-state basis. 


Under Plan “A” the maximum 
premium is uniformly equal to the 
standard premium for all sizes of 
risks. This is known as a “no sur- 
charge” plan. This plan offers some 
savings for loss ratios below aver- 
age as well as savings from expense 
gradations mentioned previously, but 
since an insurance charge is included 
in this plan to compensate for mak- 
ing the standard premium the maxi- 
mum, the savings for good experi- 
ence are not so great as under plans 
“B” and “C.” This plan is intended 
for the employer who does not wish 
to risk paying more than the stand- 
ard premium. 


Plan “B” is a plan with a possible 
surcharge. By that I mean a maxi- 
mum premium in excess of the 
standard premium. This plan should 
appeal strongly to employers who 
are convinced that their lass experi- 
ence will be good and therefore are 
willing to risk paying, a surcharge 
for poor loss experience in return 
for greater credits for good experi- 
ence. The net insurance charge in- 
cluded in this plan and in the one 
following is generally much less than 
in Plan “A” because of the sur- 
charge provided by, the maximum 
premiums under these two latter 
plans. 


Plan “C” is a plan without a 
specified minimum premium and un- 
der this plan the minimum premium 
is the basic premium times the tax 
multiplier. The maximum premium 
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under this plan is the same as the 
maximum under Plan “B.” This 
plan is designed for employers who 
desire the greatest possible credit 
for good experience. The basic pre- 
miums under this plan have been 
increased slightly over those of Plan 
“B” because this plan has no speci- 
fied minimum premium but if a risk 
electing this plan has a very good 
loss ratio it enjoys an extremely 
large credit. 


A Variety of Plans 


All of the compensation plans now 
in force have played a most im- 
portant part in helping to alleviate 
some of the problems that face large 
insureds and their insurers alike. 





However, because these are stand- 
ardized retrospective rating plans 
they do not afford sufficient oppor- 
tunity to custom-tailor the rating 
values in the case of large risks on 
the basis of needs and conditions 
surrounding such risks. There is no 
reason why such risks should not be 
offered a variety of retrospective 
rating plans with appropriate mini- 
mum, maximum and basic premium 
ratios for the particular situation, 
providing such rating values are de- 
termined by actuarially sound 
methods. 

Beyond this it is not permissible 
today under current rating pro- 
cedures to combine workmen’s com- 
pensation, general liability and auto- 
mobile liability coverages under a 
single overall retrospective plan, al- 


though it is possible to accomplish 
this in part in those states where 
the third party liability coverages 
are not subject to rate regulation, 
It might be interesting to take a few 
minutes to explain how this sort of 
plan is generally worked out. To 
illustrate, let us take a state where 
the compensation coverage is regu- 
lated but the other coverages are 
not regulated. Under these circum- 
stances the compensation coverage 
must be written strictly in accord- 
ance with the approved rating meth- 
ods applicable in the state. Then 
let us assume that the compensation 
coverage on the risk we have in 
mind is written under a retrospec- 
tive rating plan. The next step is 
to devise an overall plan which will 
embrace all three lines by develop- 
ing appropriate rating factors which 
recognize the different expense 
loadings, permissible loss ratios, 
taxes, etc., by line, for the several 
coverages to be included. The over- 
all plan then applies to the three 
lines combined but since the com- 
pensation premium is regulated and 
cannot be adjusted under this plan, 
all premium adjustments must be 
made on the general liability and 
automobile coverages. Obviously 
under such conditions the insured 
and the insurance companies are able 
to enjoy the benefits resulting from 
the combination of the three lines 
only to the extent that the premium 
adjustment can be absorbed by the 
general liability and automobile 
coverages. 


An Untulfilled Need 


In this illustration I have out- 
lined the simplest type of case, but 
it isn’t very difficult to see how in- 
volved one of these plans can get on 
a countrywide risk where the com- 
pensation coverage is regulated in 
most states, the general liability cov- 
erage is regulated in certain states, 
and the automobile liability coverage 
is regulated in the same or other 
states. Incidentally, in those states 
that have recently enacted rate regu- 
latory laws, the filings made by the 
National Bureau permit retrospec- 
tive rating for general liability and 
automobile liability separately or in 
combination, but do not provide for 
the inclusion of workmen’s compen- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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$20,000 


T THE time a small loss was 
being adjusted, an insurance 
agent and the adjuster told the 
management of certain mining 
property that the plant was consid- 
erably underinsured, They pointed 
out that the existing $60,000 cover- 
age was totally inadequate as there 
was at risk more than $90,000. 
The partner to whom they talked 
replied that if their statement could 
be substantiated the firm would cer- 
tainly buy the additional coverage. 
Steps were taken to determine ac- 
tual value. When the agent pre- 
sented his facts, showing in detail 
the need for additional insurance 
and urging immediate acceptance of 
his plan, he was told that the three 
partners were leaving that afternoon 
on a pheasant hunt and that they 
would go into the matter on their 
return in about two weeks’ time. 
The agent asked to be allowed to 
issue a binder for the additional in- 
surance, but they insisted that 
there would be time enough to do 
this after the pheasant hunt. 


Eleventh Hour Fire 


And was there time enough? Of 
course not! The two weeks had just 
ended when, at the eleventh hour, 
fire broke out in the plant, at 6:30 
on the very morning of the day the 
partners were to return. They 
reached home that evening to find a 
great deal of debris where a pros- 
perous plant had been standing when 
they set off gaily looking for pheas- 
ants. Those birds turned out to be 
quite an expensive dish—they cost 
the partners over $20,000. 

The adjustment established cash 
value of all property at risk as $91,- 
000 with $60,000 insurance. There 
Was an agreed loss and damage in 
the amount of $71,000, and since 
the policy contained a distribution 
average clause the amount of insur- 
ance that attached on the property 
involved in the loss was $49,879. 

Is this an isolated case? Defi- 
nitely not. Recently one of our en- 
gineers, in spite of a very emphatic 
assurance given by an agent, found 
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beyond question that a certain piece 
of property—both building and con- 
tents—was underinsured to the ex- 
tent of $480,000. Probably equally 
dramatic examples can be found in 
any community. 

Our loss files are bulging with 
claims which prove how widespread 
is the evil of underinsurance. It is 
conservatively estimated that 15 per 
cent of all risks other than dwellings 
and household furniture are under- 
insured. 





Dwellings and Furniture 


As for dwellings and furniture, 
at least 50 per cent of these policies 
are being written and renewed in 
amounts substantially below the 
safety line. Every day brings new 
proof that insurance is being carried 
in amounts which have never been 
changed or brought up to date since 
the original policy was written. Some 
of these date back, five, ten or 
twenty years, and we had one case 
recently in which insurance had been 
renewed in the same amount for 
thirty-two years. 

According to a large midwestern 
adjusting organization, so serious is 
the underinsurance situation that 
about 40 per cent of the claims for 
mercantile buildings and stocks com- 
ing to their notice show inadequate 
insurance. This organization has re- 
ceived many complaints from people 
whose insurance failed them just 
when they needed it, and who had 
received no previous intimation that 
there was anything wrong with their 
protection until they had a loss. 

All this is true also of public prop- 
erty—schools, churches, etc. Build- 
ings erected by public funds are 
notoriously underinsured as a rule. 


Men who have charge of insurance 
on this kind of property should go 
out of their way to see that proper 
protection is provided for the pock- 
ets of their fellow taxpayers or 
church members, but in too many in- 
stances they do a very poor job. 


High Values Will Continue 


There is every reason to believe 
that present high values, especially 
on real estate, will continue for some 
time to come. 

What are we going to do about 
it all? Lack of time is a problem 
which troubles most agencies; it is 
perhaps the main reason why agents 
find it difficult to follow up every 
account and keep insurance in line 
with values. 

One thing needed in our business 
is more foot-work. By that is meant 
that the old methods which were 
used when the business was first 
solicited should be applied in con- 
nection with renewals. Some con- 
tract with the policyholder is essen- 
tial, and a full understanding must 
be maintained regarding proper in- 
surance both as to form and ade- 
quacy of amount. 


Service Accounts 


As a producer said the other day 
in explaining that he is not looking 
for new business at the present time 
but is giving all his time to servicing 
accounts already on his _ books, 
“There’s gold in them thar hills!” 
The results he is obtaining are more 
than satisfactory in the way of in- 
creased amounts of insurance and 
in the matter of an all around good 
servicing job. 

—Fireman’s Fund Record, 
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Its tough to sell a salesman! 
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This, in brief, is the combination that is daily winning new friends for the F&D and 
influencing prospects in the direction of its representatives. 


16 am FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
GES pms | BURGLARY, AND OTHER NEEDED 
me in l “y \; FORMS OF INSURANCE 
‘ ; is 


Fipevity anp Deposit company 
Baltimore Hoes . — _¢ Maryland 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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The Resurgence 


URETY business is on the 
S upward curve once more. From 

an all time high of $68,200,000 
of premiums in 1942, the volume 
spiraled downward at breathtaking 
speed so that only two years later, 
in 1944, total production was only 
$38,700,000, a drop of almost $30,- 
000,000. A modest increase was 
obtained in 1945 when volume 
reached $39,500,000. Unfortunately, 
statistics are not available yet as to 
1946 volume, but it is expected they 
will show at least some increase over 
1945 figures. It is significant that 
such increases as were revealed in 
the past two years did not result 
from rate increases, but on the con- 
trary, were achieved despite sub- 
stantial rate reductions in many im- 
portant classes of surety business. 
The post-war trend is beginning to 
reveal itself. This should be wel- 
come news to those producers ex- 
perienced in the handling of surety 
bonds and should offer an attractive 
incentive to all producers. 


Forces at Work 


Let us examine the forces now 
working to produce the results 
which we hope and expect to achieve 
this year and in the years ahead. 
There are many, but in the space 
available, we will have to confine 
ourselves to those of major import. 
A brief discussion of four phases of 
the surety business should suffice 
to justify my prognostication. Some 
well versed, experienced surety men 
may disagree sincerely with the 
choice of some of my topics and 
even with the conclusions drawn, so 
it is only fair to warn the reader, 
these are my own thoughts and not 
necessarily those of the industry as 
a whole. 

Surety bonds are essentially credit 
guarantees. Basically, surety pre- 
miums .are charges for the use of 
credit extended by the company. 
The rate adopted for any new class 
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by CARROLL W. LAIRD, Assistant Secretary, 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


of bond must be a judgment rate. 
There are many classes of bonds 
which develop such a small volume 
of total premiums for all companies 
as to preclude the application of loss 
experience as a future in rate mak- 
ing. In other major classifications, 
a long term loss experience must be 
carefully weighed in the adjustment 
of rates. Leaving aside the varied 
and moot questions of rate making 
factors contemplated by the laws of 
the several states—as this article is 
not on that subject—it must be 
agreed that the future development 
of surety business, even its survival, 
is dependent to a sizable degree upon 
the use of rates which are adequate, 
reasonable and flexible. It is obvious 
that a company’s premium income 
must be adequate to permit it to 
maintain its ability to pay losses, 
acquisition costs, proper operations 
costs and to earn a reasonable profit. 
It should be apparent likewise that 
the more reasonable and flexible we 
make our rating structure, the more 
attractive our product will become. 

There is nothing sacred about any 
rate per se solely because it has been 
in effect for some time. Corporate 
suretyship is in a competitive mar- 
ket. In making this statement, I am 
not now referring to competition be- 
tween producers, nor to competition 
between companies. We are in com- 
petition for business with personal 
suretyship, collateral guarantees and 
bank credit guarantees. Even in 
those classes where bonds are now 


required by statute—such as on pub- 
lic construction contracts—we must 
constantly compete for the main- 
tenance of that business as a whole. 
For example, several years ago one 
very important city decided to waive 
surety bonds on city contracts and 
that condition still prevails. During 
the war, we were threatened seri- 
ously with the loss of bonds on all 
United States Government contracts 
and only by a last minute drastic 
rate adjustment were we able to 
maintain that business. 


Worth a Fair Price 


What then is our product—our 
credit guarantee—worth? It may 
seem trite to say it is worth a fair 
price, but that is exactly what it is 
worth. It must be adequate and it 
must be wholly reasonable, so as to 
be attractive to the buyer. The price 
must not be inflexible, but must be 
adjustable to meet changing condi- 
tions and new forms of coverage. 
Fortunately, these desirable and 
necessary conditions are recognized 
by most companies. Important rate 
adjustments have already been made 
to put us in good position to com- 
pete for post-war business. No claim 
is made that all of our rating struc- 
tures are perfect, but at least we 
have made a good start. We are 
more flexible and I predict we will 
handle our many rating problems 
satisfactorily. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Corporate Suretyship—Continued 


There is a steadily increasing de- 
mand for surety bonds and under- 
takings to cover unusual situations. 
We are all familiar with generally 
recognized standard classes of surety 
business, but I wonder how many 
of us are aware of the extent to 
which surety guarantees have been 
and may be used in our modern 
economy. A few examples of actual 
cases should be interesting. 

Some years ago, a large industrial 
corporation sold an issue of first 
mortgage bonds, appointing a trust 
company as trustee under the mort- 
gage indenture and naming the same 
trustee as agent for the payment of 
interest and principal. Subsequently, 
the corporation purchased in the 
market a considerable amount of its 
own bonds for retirement. In 1943, 
a committee, consisting of several 
Officers of the corporation, cremated 
the purchased bonds. Unfortunately, 
the committee neglected to notify 
the trust company of the cremation 
ceremony and no representative of 
the trust company was present. The 
trust company refused to mark its 
records to show that the cremated 
bonds had been cancelled, as they 
had not been surrendered to the trust 
company for cancellation and des- 
truction. A surety bond in the 
amount of $500,000. solved the prob- 
lem. The bond indemnified the trust 
company against loss in the event 
some or all of the bonds reported to 
have been cremated had, in fact, not 
been cremated and should be pre- 
sented for payment by a holder for 
value. 


Other Examples 


An American corporation was 
ordered by the alien property custo- 
dian to cancel on its records certain 
stock certificates which had been 
issued years ago to a German na- 
tional. The original stock certifi- 
cates were not in the possession of 
the alien property custodian. An 
investigation indicated they had been 
lost or destroyed. Under the order 
of the alien property custodian, the 
corporation was required to issue 
duplicate stock certificates to the 
alien property custodian. Being 
fearful of possible future claim from 
a holder of the original stock certifi- 
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cate for value, the corporation 
sought and secured a surety under- 
taking protecting it against loss by 
virtue of complying with the alien 
property custodian’s order and issu- 
ing the duplicate stock certificate. 

A Central American Republic had 
designated a New York bank as 
fiscal agent under a _ bond issue 
floated some years ago. This bond 
issue and a refunding bond issue 
have been in default for sometime. 
A new refunding issue was recently 
authorized and issued. However, 
the New York bank held a consider- 
able sum of money as fiscal agent 
under the original bond issue. It 
was the mutual desire of the bank 
and the Republic to have these funds 
turned over to the new fiscal agent 
under the new refunding bond issue. 








EXPERIENCE FOLLOWING 
WORLD WAR | 


CCORDING to the Brookings Institution 

the following, in general, is what hap- 
pened in the world of American business 
after World War |: 


(1) After some hesitancy, business expanded 
24 per cent from March, 1919, to January, 
1920. 

(a) Building permits were $1.5 billion in 
1919, or three times their 1918 value. 

(b) Railroad freight car production was 
30 per cent above 1918 (largely rep- 
resenting a completion of unfilled 
orders on the books at the beginning 
of the year). 

(c) There was a sharp recovery in the 
output of automobiles and other con- 
sumer durable goods which had been 
curtailed in 1918 and were still in the 
initial stage of rapid growth. 

(d) A recovery in textile output was 
spurred on by high wages and fear 
of prices going higher. . 

(e) There was a further rise in shipbuild- 
ing, again largely a result of unfilled 
orders at the time of the Armistice. 

(f) Inventories were accumulated. The 
estimated physical volume of total 
manufacturing inventories, which de- 
clined slightly during the war, in- 
creased approximately 6 per cent 
during 1919. 

(2) A trade collapse began in the middle 
of 1920 and reached its low point one year 
later. Immediately preceding the collapse 
were: 

(a) Over-production and inventory accu- 
mulation. 

(b) Credit over-expansion and specula- 


tion. 
(c) High level of prices. 
(d) A cessation of foreign trade. 


Some companies failed financially because 
of the previous false sense of security, the 
use of excess capacities, and the building 
up of inventories from over-production. The 
collapse continued to affect some industries, 
but most of them recovered fully and ex- 
panded during the decade 1920-30. 





The bank, however, required pro- 
tection in the event some claim 
should be made against the fund. A 
surety bond with the Republic, as 
principal, and a corporate surety 
company, as surety, is now being 
arranged to protect the bank and to 
permit consummation of this trans- 
action. 

The willingness of surety com- 
panies today to consider such un- 
usual risks and to attempt to work 
out proper forms of protection is 
becoming better known to finan- 
cial and industrial institutions. The 
constantly increasing number of re- 
quests for such unusual coverages is 
indicative of a broadening use of 
corporate suretyship in varied fields. 
This is most gratifying and goes to 
show that companies today are alert 
to the needs of changing conditions 
and will do everything within reason 
to meet them. 


Public Works 


Zonding of public contracts is the 
held of paramount interest and 
speculation today. This class of 
business produces the largest vol- 
ume of premiums in any of the 
surety classifications. Prior to and 
during the early stages of the War, 
there was a tremendous amount of 
Government contract work requir- 
ing surety bonds. By the end of 
1942 most of this work had _ been 
awarded and bonded. The virtual 
cessation of new awards and _ the 
almost complete restriction of all 
other Government building, both 
State and local, is the answer to the 
$30,000,000. decline in surety pre- 
miums in 1944 as compared with 
1942. In the Spring of 1946, when 
it appeared that public contracts 
would be awarded in steadily 1n- 
creasing volumes, the Government 
clamped a restrictive order on prac- 
tically all types of building construc- 
tion—both private and public—in 
an endeavor to channel scarce build- 
ing materials into the construction 
of homes for veterans. It is true 
that the restrictions did not apply 
to the construction of highways, 
sewers, dams and other engineering 
projects and there were awarded 4 
larger number of these types of con- 
tracts than during the war years. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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REGISTERED MAIL 
INSURANCE RATES REVISED 


FFECTIVE as of March 1, 

1947, a substantial reduction is 
being made in insurance rates apply- 
ing to shipments between places in 
the Continental United States (ex- 
cluding Alaska) and from places in 
the Continental United States (ex- 
cluding Alaska) to Canada and vice 
versa but not including Yukon Ter- 
ritory, Northwest Territory and 
Newfoundland. The rates which ap- 
ply on negotiable securities or non- 
negotiable securities not declared 
for their full value will be 4¢ per 
$1,000 on registered mail or express 
shipments, 8¢ per $1,000 on cur- 
rency shipments and 1¢ per $1,000 
on non-negotiable securities insured 
for their full market value. Regis- 
tered air mail shipments will be 
charged double these rates. 

Policies will be endorsed to clarify 
and extend them as follows: 


1. To provide coverage until prop- 
erty is delivered to the addressee, 
his agent or representative or 
member of the addressee’s house- 
hold at the place of address and to 
specify physical loss or damage 
to or destruction of the property. 
These are both a clarification of 
the intent. 


i) 


Shippers and consignees of regis- 
tered mail and express shipments 
will be protected for theft losses 
on the part of employees of send- 
ers or addressees as excess of 
other insurance or surety. This 
is an imporant concession. 


w 


Another important advantage 
from the Assured’s point of view 
will be their option to replace lost 
stocks, bonds and rights up to 
105% of the amount declared for 
insurance provided the amount 
declared for insurance was not 
less than the market value on the 
date of shipment. 

These changes will apply to daily 
or monthly reporting registered mail 
policies. Some companies will also 
endorse annual premium adjustment 
registered mail policies effective as 
of March 1, while others will do this 
as they come up at their anniversary 
dates. The latter, however, will con- 
strue such policies as if the endorse- 
ment had been issued on March 1. 
On and after that date, the rates 
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TO HELP 
BANKS GET 
THE FINANCING 


A complete set of ads in mat form 
...folders...radio commercials...that’s 
the Hometown Credit-Savings 
Plan offered without charge to 
Banks by the 11,000 Home- 
town Agents representing 
Fireman's Fund 
Companies. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


under annual policies on shipments 
between the territorial limits already 
mentioned with respect to all prop- 
erty covered except non-negotiable 
securities will be 6¢ per $1,000 on 
registered mail or express  ship- 
ments and 12¢ per $1,000 on regis- 
tered air mail shipments. Non-ne- 
gotiable securities will be charged 
at 25% of these rates. The existing 
minimum premium of $5 per year 
for annual policies will continue. 


e BOSTON . ATLANTA ° LOS ANGELES 


PENNSYLVANIA AUTO 
FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
LAW 


NEW motor vehicle safety re- 

sponsibility law enacted by the 
state of Pennsylvania becomes et- 
fective July 1; 1947. Our digest of 
this statute is available in quantities. 
Copies may be imprinted with dis- 
tributors’ name and address. 
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DECEMBER 31, 1946 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds . $13,245,553.18 Reserve for Unearned Premiums . $ 4,345,017.06 
State, Municipal and other Gov’t Reserve for Losses and Claims ._. 3,919,119.53 
a es ae ease: 147,041.49 Reinsurance Reserves . . . . 1,990,405.85 

Railroad Bonds . .... . 14,250.00 Funds held under Reinsurance 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . 3,044,975.00 , 1 reaties ld ai 8 a es 
Cements Genie 6.113.864.00 Commission and Accounts Payable 412,367.94 
ae er See tks cai Federal, State and Other Taxes _.. 297,518.52 
Torat Bonps ann Stocks . . $22,865,683.67 Torat Liapmities . . . ..-$12,088,183.87 
4 é Voluntary Reserves: 
F 2 

Com ri 9a ; a a Contingencies . $1,125,000.00 

Cash in Offices . 20,974. 2,557,336.80 Security Fluctuation 1,593,111.74 

Premiums, not over three months due 646,957.12 $2,718,111.74 

Accrued Interest eee dee ae ee 58,039.43 Capital Paid In . . 2,000,000.00 

Siete. .....,. (n> =... 
—___—— Surplus to Policyholders  . . . 14,655,810.41 
Tora ApMITTED ASSETS . . $26,743,994.28 Toran. ... . . .. . $26.743,994.28 


Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with requirements of the State of New York Insurance Department. 
On the basis of December 31, 1946 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this company’s Total 
Admitted Assets and its Surplus to Policyholders would be increased by $543,875.68. Securities carried at 
$1,142,214.39 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


This statement does not include claims amounting to $252,310.20 for refund of prior years excess profits taxes. 


Diyeclors 








A. M. ANDERSON New York JOHN T JONES New York 

Vice-President, J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated Vice-President 

PRESCOTT S. BUSH New York EMORY S. LAND Washington, D. C. 

Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. President, Air Transport Association of America 

ae : ’ ; JUNIUS L. POWELL New York 

PERCY CHUBB 2nd New York Chubb & Son 

Chubb & Son ° 

GEORGE H. REANEY New York 

CLINTON H. CRANE New York President 
President, St. Joseph Lead Co. 

REEVE SCHLEY New York 

D. ROGER ENGLAR New York Vice-President, The Underwood Corporation 
Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston 

CARROL M. SHANKS New Jersey 

WILLIAM A. HAMILTON Hamilton, Ont. President, Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
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INSURANCE IN 1947 


DO not agree with those who 
think the insurance business is in 
an unholy mess at the present 
time. That there is much room for 
improvement and betterment is be- 
yond question. A similar statement 
could probably be made about most 
forms of business activity in this 
very tormented world. But that in- 
surance in the years since marine 
insurance was devised has rendered 
and is rendering a distinct and valu- 
able service cannot be denied. 
However, the satisfaction that 
comes from a feeling of having ren- 
dered such a service should not close 
our minds to the possibility—and in- 
deed the probability—that the insur- 
ance business in the United States 
has not kept pace with the rapidly 
increasing problems and complica- 
tions of commerce and industry. 


Is Insurance Keeping Pace? 


We have entered the forty- 
seventh year of the twentieth cen- 
tury. In these years the world has 
passed through two world wars and 
several financial depressions. It has 
Witnessed the development of elec- 
trical energy, the advent of the auto- 
mobile, the radio, the airplane, and 
many other devices and gadgets too 
numerous to mention. And now 
atomic energy is being released. All 
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by WILLIAM D. WINTER, 
Chairman 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


of these developments have greatly 
complicated life and have resulted 
in many new hazards to life and 
property. Many new liabilities are 
involved in the use and ownership 
of property. Is the insurance busi- 
ness as it is being conducted today 
doing the best job it can and is its 
present method of operation the 
most satisfactory for meeting the 
increasing needs of commerce and 
industry? These are questions that 
should be faced realistically. One 
way to try to find an answer is to 
examine the facts and look at the 
record. 

As a factual paper can be very 
dull, I am going to try to present the 
subject figuratively. I think the in- 
surance business in the United 
States can be thought of as a group 
of islands, each inhabited by people 
who are engaged in the business of 
insurance, but the people on each 
island specialize in one form of in- 
surance and try to believe that that 
form is wholly unrelated to any 
other kind of insurance. These 
islands might be named, Marine, 
Life, Fire, and Casualty Islands, 
these again being subdivided into 
communities which specialize in 


some branch of the major division 
of insurance for which each island 
is noted. 

My life has been spent on Marine 
[sland, and if what I say should 
seem to be critical of my neighbors 
on the nearby islands, I trust I may 
be forgiven. There is no animus in 
what I say. I am trying to set down 
in figurative language one man’s 
personal view of the insurance busi- 
ness. 


Marine 


The people on the Marine Island 
have a long history and were the 
first settlers in the archipelago. This 
was earlier than 1000 B.c. and their 
form of insurance was general 
average. At the dawn of the Chris- 
tian era, in addition to general aver- 
age, they issued bottomry and re- 
spondentia bonds. It was not until 
the twelfth century, however, that 
they hit upon the device of charging 
a percentage of the value of the 
property as a consideration for as- 
suming the hazards to which the 
property was exposed. Their ap- 
proach to the problems of merchants 
and shipowners, however, was to 
assume all their risks, even at a time 
when evil men infested both land 
and sea. If they did not wish to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance In 1947—Continued 


assume any particular risk, they ex- 
cluded that risk. 

Many years later another group 
moved into an adjoining island and 
engaged in the business of fire in- 
surance. They adopted the method 
of premium payments but protected 
property only against the risks of 
fire. In fact, one group on Fire 
Island, having learned a little but 
not enough about lightning being at- 
tracted by trees, refused to insure 
a building near which a tree was 
growing. Soon after some other in- 
habitants of the island organized 
themselves into a group called the 
“Green Tree Group” and _ issued 
policies on property shaded by trees. 
It was not until many, many years 
afterward thata these islanders dis- 
covered that there were other haz- 
ards to which property was exposed 
and added to their policies, if you 
asked for it, something called the 
“Extended Coverage Endorsement.” 

The third island to be settled was 
called Life Island, and these people 
agreed for a premium consideration 
to pay an agreed sum of money when 
the insured person died. As a rule 
they did not question the cause of 
death, except perhaps suicide hap- 
pening too soon after the insurance 
was issued. This group followed 
the all risks philosophy of the Ma- 


rine Islanders, excepting from the 
“all risks” policy any hazards they 
did not wish to assume. Later on 
these Life Islanders began to issue 
policies covering losses due to acci- 
dent injuries and health disabilities. 

The last major island to be settled 
was Casualty Island, and this group 
began issuing policies covering the 
various liabilities that arose with 
respect to the ownership and use of 
property. For some strange reason 
these islanders, who were presumed 
to be engaged in liability hazards, 
also insured property itself against 
burglary hazards and glass against 
breakage. 


Supervision 


In time an over-all government 
was set up over all these islands, 
called “Insurance Supervision,” and 
under this government all the pe- 
culiar departures from the original 
form of “all risks” insurance were 
made mandatory, and intercom- 
munication between the islanders 
was viewed with alarm. 

After all this had happened some 
young fellows on Marine Island, 
who had been taught by their fathers 
the virtues of “all risks” insurance 
and that the purpose of insurance 
was to meet the needs of the man 
who paid the insurance premium 
and not to sell him the kind of pro- 
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tection you thought he needed, de- 
cided to do something novel. They 
moved to a nearby uninhabited 
island and, coining a new name, 
called it Inland Marine Island, 
Using as a base the old “all risks” 
marine insurance form, they adapted 
it to the insurance of many new 
things and to the solution of many 
new problems that faced men who 
were developing America. The idea 
caught on and was rapidly meeting 
the insurance needs of expanding 
America when rumblings began to 
be heard from the insurance men 
on Fire and Casualty Islands that 
these young men on Inland Marine 
Island were poaching on their pre- 
serves and it would have to be 
stopped. 

So in good American fashion they 
went to “Insurance Supervision” 
and complained. And “Insurance 
Supervision” said their complaint 
had merit and that they had better 
induce these wild young men to 
conform to the system—or else. So 
again in good American fashion a 
committee was appointed—the Com- 
mittee on Interpretation and Com- 
plaint—to decide what could be 
written under a marine form of pol- 
icy. An agreement to abide by these 
decisions was voluntarily signed by 
the insurance men on Marine, Fire, 
and Casualty Islands, and all was 
serene for the time. Then the Com- 
mittee got to work and over the 
years gradually tightened the strings 
on the insurance straightjacket. 


The Committee of Eighteen 


3ut insurance men are only hu- 
man and once again, as commerce 
and industry required more and 
more kinds of protection, some mild 
poaching was done by the boys on 
Fire and Casualty Islands, and again 
complaint was made to “Insurance 
Supervision,” which lent a sympa- 
thetic ear and said you_ better 
straighten this out among your- 
selves—or else. And so a new com 
mittee was appointed, called the 
Committee of Eighteen. It was in 
process of organizing when the 
“atomic bomb” of the Southeastern 
Underwriters decision dropped on 
the Insurance Archipelago and quite 
confused the islanders. The wreck- 
age is still being cleaned up. 
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The foregoing fanciful statement 
of how the insurance business de- 
veloped shows that two philosophies 
of insurance are followed in the 
United States. One follows the ma- 
rine theory of issuing what approxi- 
mates an “all risk” policy excepting 
hazards which the underwriter does 
not wish to cover. The other, the 
fire theory, issues a policy covering 
a specific hazard or hazards and by 
endorsement adds such additional 
perils as the underwriter is willing 
to assume. 

That the first method is sounder 
from the buyer’s viewpoint is ap- 
parent as the burden would appear 
to be on the underwriter to prove 
that he did not cover a named haz- 
ard. Under the fire insurance phi- 
losophy the underwriter can assert 
that he covered nothing except the 
specific enumerated perils named in 
the policy. To state the result in an- 
other way: under the marine plan 
everything that is not excluded is 
covered; under the fire plan every- 
thing is excluded that is not spe- 
cifically mentioned. This latter 
form, even where many perils are 
covered as under the extended cov- 
erage endorsement, results in the 
possibility of there being a gap or 
hiatus between the _ specifically 
named perils. This cannot be under 
the marine form as everything is 
covered that is not excluded. 


Warehouse to Warehouse 


Marine insurance up to the begin- 
ning of World War I followed its 
traditional “all risk” pattern and, in 
general, insured property “while 
waterborne.” Always alert to the 
needs of commerce and industry, 
early in the present century the 
marine policy was extended to cover 
from warehouse to warehouse. Ow- 
ing to the lack of marine insurance 
facility during the first World War, 
many fire insurance companies be- 
gan to exercise their latent marine 
insurance powers. The fire philos- 
ophy of specifically stating what 
perils a policy covered gradually 
crept into the marine insurance 
business, and marine policies be- 
came more and more wordy, and 
much of the value of the “all risk” 
form was lost. A marine under- 
writer of the nineteenth century 
accustomed to the short form would 
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IN INSURANCE HISTORY 




















EARLY AMERICAN 
INSURANCE AD 


In a newspaper ad in 1721, John 
Copson of Philadelphia suggested 
to American business men that they 
no longer send American money 
across the ocean to London under- 
writers for services which could be 
‘obtained over here. He was open- 
ing “an office of Publick Insur- 
ance on Vessels and Merchan- 
dizes” at his home in the High 
Street (now Market) where care 
would be taken that all underwriters 
would be “Persons of undoubted 
Worth and Reputation, and of 
considerable Interest in the 
City and Province.” 


“Hiding your light under a 
bushel” has never been a theory 
of the National Union and 
Birmingham Companies, who 
believe that honest advertising is 
equally important for attractive 
wares and attractive services. 
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be amazed at the lengthy marine 
insurance policy of the mid-twen- 
tieth century. However, notwith- 
standing this departure from the 
basic philosophy of marine insur- 
ance, the marine underwriter still 
seeks within reason to cover every 
hazard to which property is exposed 
while in transit on sea and land and 
in the air. 

The fire and casualty insurance 
underwriter also has endeavored, by 
additions to his basic form, to meet 


the growing needs of business. 
However, it does appear that this 
broadening of protection has been 
done somewhat grudgingly upon de- 
mand, and not spontaneously to 
anticipate the needs of business. 
Doubtless this has come about by 
reason of the legal compartmenting 
of business under the philosophy of 
what is known as the Appleton Rule, 
and perhaps the fear of exceeding 
Charter powers and trespassing in 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance In 1947—Continued 


the fields of other underwriters. 
There was quite a no man’s land— 
or perhaps I ought to say “no man’s 
island”—which lay between Fire 
and Casualty Islands and, as pointed 
out, it was in this fertile soil that 
inland marine insurance made its 
rapid growth. 

The development of inland marine 
insurance led to a new interest in 
“all risk” covers and _ tailor-made 
policies suited to the rapidly devel- 
oping requirements of modern busi- 
ness. It does seem somewhat tragic 
that instead of embracing this re- 
vived idea of “all risks” insurance 
which was so suited to the needs of 
modern business, the tendency of 
fire and casualty underwriters, as 
well as the insurance departments, 
was to hinder and stifle its develop- 
ment. 


Demand for Broad Coverage 


However, the demand for broad 
covers could not be checked and as 
indicated in our fanciful history of 
insurance, casualty underwriters be- 
gan to broaden their covers to in- 
clude transit risks; and fire com- 
panies, under the personal property 
floater, were making heavy inroads 
into the burglary business of the 
casualty companies. As pointed out, 
the situation was growing tense 
when the Supreme Court decision, 
making insurance commerce, and 
Public Law 15 diverted attention to 
the pressing problem of maintain- 
ing state supervision of insurance. 

Nevertheless while this problem 
was being considered, there was also 
in the lap of the insurance business 
and the state supervisors of insur- 
ance, the report of the Committee of 
Eight on multiple underwriting 
powers. This committee was set up 
because the insurance commissioners 
sensed the growing and insistent de- 
mand on the part of industry for 
broader and simpler policies of in- 
surance. The committee made no 
recommendation for broad multiple 
powers, fully recognizing that due 
to the manner in which insurance 
had developed in the United States 
—companywise, agencywise, and 
otherwise—an overnight switch to 
multiple underwriting power char- 
ters might not be wise. It did recom- 
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mend that in certain areas, namely, 
overseas insurance, reinsurance, per- 
sonal property floaters, and automo- 
bile and aviation insurance, fire, ma- 
rine and casualty companies should 
have multiple underwriting powers. 
The committee’s recommendation 
was adopted by the Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners and rec- 
ommended by them for incorpora- 
tion in the laws of the various states. 
In fact, many states already granted 
companies full or partial multiple 
power underwriting authority. 
However, the use of these powers 
was nullified by the requirement of 
New York State that a company 
seeking to do business in New York 
must agree not to exercise any- 
where greater powers than those 
granted to fire and marine and 
casualty companies organized in 
New York State—the so-called Ap- 
pleton Rule. 


Multiple Underwriting 


Today multiple underwriting 
power legislation has been adopted 
—or is being considered—by the 
legislatures of a number of states. 
New York, the leading insurance 
state of the country, still appears 
loath to depart from its long estab- 
lished practice under the Appleton 
Rule. It seems to me that uninten- 
tionally it thus retards the develop- 
ment in this country of an insurance 
facility adequate to meet the grow- 
ing needs of commerce and industry. 
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It is true that there is a real and 
honest difference of opinion on the 
part of state insurance commis- 
sioners and insurance leaders as to 
the wisdom of reversing the long es- 
tablished American system of com- 
partmented insurance. The business 
has developed under that system; 
the field and agency development has 
conformed to that pattern. In time, 
if multiple power underwriting be- 
came the American pattern, many 
present practices would have to be 
changed and inevitably some would 
suffer. However, the granting of 
multiple powers does not require 
their exercise by any and all com- 
panies. Each management could de- 
cide for itself, in view of the com- 
petitive and other _ situations, 
whether it wished to broaden its 
activities. But it would tear down 
many of the barriers that now deter 
the insurance business from render- 
ing that full measure of service 
which commerce and industry have 
the right to expect from those who 
have been granted the privilege of 
engaging in the insurance business. 
Insurance companies are chartered 
to assume the hazards of business, 
not to run away from or to refuse to 
assume them. 


If you insurance buyers want 
better insurance facilities, you can 
get them. He who pays the piper 
has the right to call the tune. The 
insurance departments are organized 
to protect you. They should be in- 
terested in seeing that you get the 
service you need. They will listen 
to you, but you must stand on your 
own feet and tell them what you 
want. Last year Risk Research 
fought a valiant fight before the 
New York State Legislature for 
multiple powers. You won half the 
battle. You have another chance 
now to finish the fight. It’s up to 
you! 


In so approaching the legislature 
you will not be suggesting the blaz- 
ing of some new and untried trail. 
You will be asking merely that they 
return to the original conception of 
“all risks” insurance, which has 
proved its worth and its practicabil- 
ity, by its successful practice by 
marine underwriters down through 
the centuries. 


From an address before Risk Research In- 
stitute. 
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by A. E. SPOTTKE, 


Secretary of the National Bureau of Casualty 


and Surety Underwriters 
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PENNSYLVANIA SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY LA 


which rests on all automobile 

owners and operators for the 
use of motor vehicles on the public 
highways is universally recognized. 
How best to provide for the reason- 
able fulfillment by automobile own- 
ers and operators of those obliga- 
tions which arise after an accident, 
is a question which has had the 
serious consideration of legislators, 
administrative and enforcement offi- 
cials, the insurance fraternity and 
civic-minded groups for many years. 


T wich the grave responsibility 


Three Types of Laws 


Broadly speaking, the measures 
which individual states have adopted 
in their search for an answer are 
of three kinds. Compulsory insur- 
ance—the term compulsory is in 
itself unfortunate because it instinc- 
tively arouses resistance—has thus 
far been tried in only one state, 
namely, Massachusetts. Fourteen 
states have safety responsibility laws 
similar in most of their essential 
characteristics to the new safety re- 
sponsibility law of Pennsylvania 
which will become effective July 1, 
1947. These laws are representative 
of the present day thought on this 
subject and give the automobile 
owner and operator no exemption 
with respect to their first accident. 
Twenty-one states have financial 
responsibility laws which follow the 
earlier version of this type of legis- 
lation. These laws make little, if 
any, provision for dealing effectively 
with the first accident in which the 
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automobile owner or operator is in- 
volved. Therefore, they leave al- 
most wholly unprotected the inno- 
cent victims of the first accident 
caused by a financially irresponsible 
automobile owner or operator. These 
laws still recognize the outdated 
philosophy that “every dog is en- 
titled to one bite.” I should like 
to urge upon all who can make their 
voices heard in the legislative halls 
of these states that they vigorously 
advocate the amendment of these 
out-dated financial responsibility 
laws so that they will be similar to 
the new laws and thereby provide 
effective means for coping with the 
first accident. Unless steps are 
taken promptly along these lines, a 
disillusioned public in these states 
will not long remain complacent. 





The latest type of safety respon- 
sibility law seeks to establish the 
means for recourse for the victims 
of automobile accidents by the 
strongest persuasive powers at our 
command, namely, by making it 
most unattractive for an automobile 
owner or operator to be involved 
in any motor vehicle accident at any 
time and not be able to demonstrate 
his financial responsibility to the ex- 
tent required by law. Automobile 
owners and operators who cannot 
show that they are financially re- 
sponsible for any accident in which 
they become involved immediately 
lose the privilege of their continued 
use of the public highways. They 
are barred from the highways until 
they are able to respond financially 
for the damages which they have 
caused. Effectively administered 
there is probably no stronger in- 
centive for promoting the financial 
responsibility of automobile owners 
and operators short of the require- 
ment for insurance at the time that 
the automobile is registered or the 
operator’s license is issued. 


Importance of Good Start 


It is highly important that a law 
of this kind start out on the right 
foot. Therefore, no _ reasonable 
means should be spared to educate 
the public so that they will under- 
stand fully how the law operates, 
the requirements of the law and 
what obligations are placed on auto- 
mobile owners and_ operators 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pennsylvania Law—Continued 


thereby, and how these obligations 
can most readily be met. This is 
especially important during the pe- 
riod immediately preceding the 
effective date of the law and during 
the early stages of its operation. 
Educational and publicity campaigns 
have attended the introduction of 
these laws in other states. I under- 
stand that similar campaigns are 
already in contemplation for Penn- 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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sylvania and upon their effective- 
ness will depend in a large measure 
the successful operation of the new 
law. 


New York Experience 


In New York State where a sim- 
ilar law went into effect on January 
1, 1942, 80 to 85% of the automo- 
biles are estimated to be insured. 
This is a substantial increase from 
previous days. Other states with 
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The Pierce Mansion at Portsmouth, outstanding among New 
Hampshire’s distinguished old homes, greets passers-by with a 
beautifully proportioned doorway ... a masterpiece in archi- 
tectural design. It invites entry into a home constructed to meet 
many hospitable demands as well as the wear and tear of time. 
Time marches on, but the sincere workmanship, which New 
Hampshire pioneers put into these sturdy old homes, still 
brings enjoyment to all fortunate enough to visit them. This 
typical New Hampshire “mansion” is an example of structural 
honesty creating unchanging beauty. 
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similar laws have shown just as 
striking increases in the proportion 


of insured automobiles. Producers 
are afforded an excellent opportun- 
ity under the new laws to serve the 
public in promoting the sale of auto- 
mobile liability insurance and at the 
same time increase their volume of 
business. On the companies’ side 
we can only hope that there will be 
an abatement in the average loss 
cost per car. This, together with the 
rate increases that are now being 
made, would give a note of some 
optimism to what otherwise appears 
to be a rather dismal underwriting 
picture. 


The Pennsylvania Law 


Let us examine the new Penn- 
sylvania law and see just how it 
operates and what it requires of 
automobile owners and _ operators 
and of the insurance companies and 
their representatives. The great ad- 
vantage to the individual of provid- 
ing himself ahead of time with 
automobile liability insurance is 
most vividly illustrated by consider- 
ing first what the uninsured motor- 
ist has to go through under the new 
law if he is involved in an accident. 
Let us, therefore, first consider the 
case of the individual who does not 
have the benefit of automobile lia- 
bility insurance. 


Sixty-Day Limit 


Within sixty days after the Sec- 
retary of State, who is the adminis- 
trative authority of this law, receives 
a report of a motor vehicle accident 
which has resulted in bodily injury 
to or the death of any person, or in 
damage to property in excess of $50 
he will require each automobile 
owner and each operator involved 
in the accident to deposit with him 
security in an acceptable form and 
in a sum which the Secretary deems 
sufficient to satisfy within the limits 
required by the law any judgment 
that may be recovered against the 
owner or operator because of such 
accident. The law requires the satis- 
faction of automobile accident judg- 
ments up to $5,000 for injuries to 
or the death of one person and sub- 
ject to this limit per person up to 
$10,000 for injuries to or the death 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Statement 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1946 





* 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks & Office. . . . . $1,396,060.33 Reserve for Losses . . . . . . $2,596,894.12 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ._. 834,913.65 
U.S. Government Bonds . . . . 4,019,803.38 waco +5 age ee 'S 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, ete... 232,929.43 
Railroad and Other Bonds. . . . 66,515.63 Reserve for Fluctuation of Security 
| A a ee ee 293,532.82 
recs OE ee ee ee 4,365. eserve for Contingencies $ 200,000. 
Stock 614,365.00 R for ( g $ 200,000.00 
Premiums not over 90 days due 48,725.22 Capital—Paid In - + 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus . . . . 1,000.000.00 
ee a 9 axeusieubasiieanihii 
OTM 6 ke ane Surplus to Policyholders . . . . = 2,299,000.00 
Total Admitted Assets . . . . $6,158,300.02 Total Liabilities . 2. . . . = . $6,158,300.02 


Néle: Securities carried at $526,357.83 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
Eligible bonds amortized. Other bonds and stocks at convention market value. 
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Chairman President 
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HENRY H. LEARNARD and Electric Co., Inc., New York 
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Corporate Suretyship—from 34 


However, the real volume of antici- 
pated contract work did not mater- 
ialize. Near the end of the year, 
building restrictions were reduced 
drastically and it is reasonable to 
assume that the remaining restric- 
tions will be rescinded shortly. 


Back Log of Construction 


A tremendous back log of needed 
public improvements has piled up 
during the last five or six years. 
Public buildings of all types— 
sewers, fire houses, libraries, hos- 
pitals, etc—have deteriorated or 
have been outgrown. Streets and 
highways have worn out. Sewers 
have become over-taxed. Recon- 
struction must and will take place. 
If serious unemployment should oc- 
cur in this country, public works 
contracts very likely will be utilized 
to create new employment—not only 
on the jobs themselves, but in the 
factories and industries which pro- 
duce the materials going into the 
projects. 

Unquestionably, present high 
costs of both labor and material and 
the uncertainty of future costs, will 
act as a deterrent to new building as 
long as such conditions prevail. It 
is reassuring to note, however, that 
prices of at least some important 
materials are even now seeking 
lower and stabilized levels. Under 
private management, labor will be- 
come more efficient and productive, 
even though wage rates are bound to 
remain high. We hope and expect 
that contractors will soon be able to 
figure costs, and prepare bid esti- 
mates with a reasonable degree of 
assurance and safety and that the 
time-honored economic system of 
fixed unit price or lump sum con- 
tracts will prevail again. This, of 
course, means a tremendous increase 
in contract bond business. 


Private Construction 


Insurance companies are con- 
stantly improving the forms of pro- 
tection offered to the public and are 
devising and offering new forms of 
coverage. For example, compare the 
policy forms now being offered in 
the liability, burglary and fidelity 
fields with those offered only a few 
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years ago. One great disadvantage 
in the surety business has been the 
fact that most bond forms are re- 
quired by Statute and it has been 
difficult for companies to devise new 
and improved bond forms which 
offer attractive sales possibilities. 

There is, however, one very large 
field which offers opportunities for 
real salesmanship, a field which has 
been barely scratched in the past; 
that is, the sale of corporate surety 
bonds to cover private construction 
contracts. We all know that prac- 
tically all public contracts are 
bonded. Why is it, then, that very 
few private contracts are bonded? 
There are two main reasons, the first 
being that we have not sold our 
product to private owners and archi- 
tects. The second reason is the fact 
that heretofore companies have not 
made available bond forms which are 
attractive and which give a proper 
full measure of protection to the 
private owner. Up to now, perform- 
ance bonds have been essentially 
bonds of indemnity to protect the 
owner against loss in the event the 
contractor fails to fulfill his contract 
in accordance with its terms. 


Certain Disadvantages 


There is no question as to the 
value of such a bond, but there have 
been certain disadvantages to such 
forms which have been recognized 
by architects and private owners. 
Being in the nature of an indemnity 
bond, the legal obligation of the 
surety has been to reimburse the 
owner for loss after the loss had 
occurred and been established. It 
is true that in the past surety com- 
panies have handled many claims 
on this basis and it has sometimes 
happened that the owner was not in 
a position to complete the project 
after default by the original contrac- 
tor because the owner simply did 
not have additional funds to have the 
work done. We must admit that 
some surety companies have taken 
advantage at times of this situation, 
with the result that many architects 
feel that a surety bond is of very 
little value in connection with a 
private contract. Architects are hu- 
man. They are prone to remember 
such instances and to forget that in 
the majority of the cases, surety 


companies have stepped in and had 
the job completed, either by helping 
out the original contractor or by 
securing a new contractor. The fact 
remains, however, that resistance to 
the use of bonds on private work is 
quite prevalent. 


New Bond Forms 


For several years, various com- 
mittees of surety men have been 
working on this problem, with the 
result that the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives has re- 
cently promulgated new bond forms 
designed to afford complete protec- 
tion to private owners. The forms 
consist of a performance bond and 
a separate labor and material pay- 
ment bond, which are vastly superior 
to any forms previously available for 
private work. The forms are simple 
and easily understood. 


As we have noted before, the 
usual form of performance bond is 
an indemnity bond and not strictly 
a performance bond. In the new 
performance bond, the surety elects 
in advance to remedy a default by 
the contractor or will promptly (1) 
complete the work, or (2) obtain 
bids for submission to the owner 
for completing the contract, arrange 
a contract between the new contrac- 
tor and the owner and make avail- 
able, as the work progresses, suffi- 
cient funds to pay the cost of com- 
pletion, less the balance of the 
original contract price, but not ex- 
ceeding, of course, the penalty of the 
bond. It is also interesting to note 
that if the surety elects to perform 
under the second alternative just 
mentioned, and should there be a 
succeeding or succession of defaults 
by the new contractors, the surety’s 
obligation still is enforceable. In the 
past, the owner was frequently re- 
quired to arrange for additional 
funds to have the contract completed 
and then recover from the surety. 
This usually required new addi- 
tional financing by the owner and as 
we have pointed out, it not infre- 
quently happened that the owner 
was unable to arrange for such 
additional financing. The new form 
of performance bond obviates this 
burden to the owner, as the surety 
company is bound to function as 
soon as the contractor defaults. 
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payment bond feature is of the 
greatest importance to the owner, 
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contracts, we are most hopeful that 
conditions in the building trade will 


fruit. 


—From an address on Pittsburgh Insurance Day 
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HE advisability of applying the 
, & $25 Deductible Clause under a 

personal property floater policy 
has become a major question to a 
large number of agents. They are 
of the opinion that irrespective of 
how carefully this clause is explained 
to the assured that, after a short 
period of time, he entirely forgets 
its existence and is only rudely re- 
minded of it when he has a claim 
to report to the company. 


A Good Solution 


An excellent solution to this prob- 
lem has been devised by one agent in 
his manner of presentation of the 
contract to the assured. As an illus- 
tration, let us assume that we have 
a $6,000 personal property floater 
covering blanket, which produces a 
three-year premium of $143. The 
agent’s presentation runs something 
along this line: 


Deductible Clause 


by W. B. HIGHLEYMAN, Underwriter, 
The Travelers Fire Company 


“Mr. Assured, the personal pro- 
perty floater policy is in reality a 
divided contract. In your particular 
case the following applies : 

“The first $25 of insurance will 
cost you $45 for three years. The 
second portion is for $6,000, excess 
of $25, and will cost $98 for three 
years. 

“You, of course, are privileged 
to buy the entire package for $143 or 
the second portion only of $6,000, 
excess of $25, for only $98 or only 
slightly twice as much as the first 
$25 of insurance will cost you. I am 
certain that you would not be at all 
interested in buying the first portion 
by itself in view of the high premium 
cost.” 
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The agent feels that by explaining 
the contract in this manner to the 
assured that he firmly impresses 
upon his memory this $25 deductible 
clause and what an excellent buy it 
is for the assured to purchase this 
contract with this deductible. In 
addition, he eliminates any possible 
competition on the account. He then 
goes on and points out to the assured 
that even though an honest and sin- 
cere effort was made on his part to 
establish proper present day values 
that he has undoubtedly overlooked 
hidden values and has also likely 
underestimated what it would cost 
to replace his property in the event 
of a loss and suggests to him that this 
$45 savings in premium be used for 
the purchase of additional insurance, 
which in this case would amount to 


$3,400. 


A Substantial Savings 


The savings to the assured under 
a $25 deductible clause is very sub- 
stantial for, as outlined above, a 
$9,400 PPF with deductible would 
cost the assured thé same amount of 
premium as would a $6,000 PPF 
without deductible. 

Try this out on several of your 
assureds and observe their reaction 
to your proposal and also try it out 
on prospects not on your books at the 
present time who have purchased a 
full coverage contract. I think you 


will be agreeably surprised. 
—The Travelers Protection 


INCREASES RATES 


OMPENSATION sates’ in 
Massachusetts have been in- 


creased 9.7%, effective February 1, 
1947, it was announced. Reflected in 
the over-all rate increase are the 
9.9% increase in benefits granted by 
the 1946 Legislature and the poor 
experience of certain classifications. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PART I—INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


QUESTION | 


A radio trade paper stated that, 
“qa new type of insurance called 
Radio Maintenance Insurance is be- 
ing sold on a business basis by two 
repair shop specialists who say that 
they can give complete security 
against radio breakdown, service re- 
pairs, fire, theft and accidental 
damage. The coverage is offered 
for $6.00 a year for home radios. 
The customer agrees to pay for the 
initial parts which may be needed 
to put a dead or faulty radio in 
working order. After that there is 
no further cost to the owner.” 

(a) Would you expect this plan 
to be subject to regulation by a 
state insurance department? Why, 
or why not? 

(b) State the customary require- 
ments of an insurable hazard. 

(c) In what respects, if any, do 
the hazards of this plan (1) fulfill, 
(2) fail to fulfill these requirements? 


Answer 


(a) This is more than a service 
or maintenance contract because it 
promises payment for losses caused 
by fire, theft and accidental damage. 
Such losses are beyond the control 
of the promisor and it is customary 
for state insurance departments to 
possess the power to regulate prom- 
ises to pay for loss by fire, theft 
and accidental damage. Only those 
who hold proper licenses are allowed 
to issue such contracts. 

(b) The customary requirements 
of an insurable hazard are: 

(1) The units to be issued must 
be numerous enough and homogene- 
ous enough for the proper applica- 
tion of the law of large numbers. 

(2) The loss to be insured 
against must be of a kind that is 
definite as to time and place, and 
important enough to constitute a 
real risk to those exposed to it. 
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(3) The hazard insured against 
must be of such a nature that loss 
would be accidental and fortuitous— 
beyond the deliberate control of the 
insured. 

(4) The risks must not be of 
such a nature or so concentrated 
that there would be danger of a 
single loss or connected series of 
losses constituting a catastrophe to 
the insurer. 

(5) The extent of the risk must 
be measurable. 

(c) Insofar as fire, theft and 
accidental damage are concerned, 
this plan could fulfill all the require- 
ments of an insurable hazard. On 
the other hand, those portions of 
the plan that promise to take care of 
breakdown and service repairs at 
best can only in part meet the re- 
quirements of accidental and _for- 
tuitous loss. Such events are norm- 
ally to be expected but depend to a 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the 
June 1946 Chartered Property Casualty 
Underwriter examinations given by the 
American Institute for Property and Lia- 
bility Underwriters, Inc., has been pre- 
pared from the papers of the examinees. 
Editing was necessary to assemble each 
composite answer and present it in con- 
densed form. However, the content in 
some cases is more complete than was 
required for a high grade and answers 
have been given to all the questions 
even though the candidate had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that al- 
though these answers have been taken 
from meritorious papers, they are not 
necessarily perfect. Many of the ques- 
tions involved judgment on the part of 
the candidate and no hard and fast 
solution could be required. Credit was 
given for the reasonableness of the an- 
swer and the evidence of intelligent 
application 6f a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely 
on this set of questions and answers as a 
method of direct preparation for the 
C.P.C.U. examinations. They may be 
useful as a guide to the type of ques- 
tions asked and the content of answers 
desired by the Institute, but they cannot 
be a substitute for thorough study and 
mastery of the subject matter of the 
Institute's curriculum. 











large extent on the age of the radio 
and the care in handling by the 
owner. In these respects the plan 
is simply a maintenance contract 
for ordinary service. 


QUESTION 2 


The 1918 New York Standard 
Fire Policy provisions concerning 
ownership of property (interest in- 
sured) were criticized as unduly 
severe. The 1943 revision of the 
New York policy was intended to 
meet this criticism. 

(a) In what respects were such 
provisions of the New York 1918 
policy regarded as “unduly severe” ? 
Be specific. 

(b) How did the 1943 revision 
of the New York policy affect these 
provisions? 

(c) To what extent, if any, do 
you think the change may work to 
the disadvantage of the insurer? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Answer 


(a) The ownership provisions of 
the New York 1918 policy required 
permissive endorsement to prevent 
voiding the policy if: 

(1) The building was on land 
not owned in fee simple. 

(2) The insured was not sole 
and unconditional owner of the 
property. 

(3) Foreclosure proceedings 
were commenced in the knowledge 
of the insured. 

(4) There was any change in 
the ownership, title or possession of 
the property. 

These provisions were regarded 
as unduly severe because: 

(1) Most insured persons were 
unaware of the existence of the pro- 
visions. 

(2) If the policy terms were 
read, technical words relating to the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 


ownership frequently were not un- 
derstood and policies were voided 
unwittingly. For example, joint title 
of husband and wife violated the 
“sole ownership” clause if the policy 
was issued to either of them 
separately but few violators were 
aware of the effect. Consequently, 
many contracts were invalid because 
they lacked proper endorsement. 
This placed an insurer in a position 
where he could deny liability on 
technicalities. Even though his posi- 
tion was not abused, the insurer had 
a privilege that was undeserved 
when there was no increase in the 
hazard. 


(3) Any change of the interest 
as originally described violated the 
policy terms unless an endorsement 
was obtained. 


(b) The ownership provisions 
mentioned in (a) have been elimi- 
nated from the 1943 policy. Instead, 
the 1943 policy is an interest con- 
tract. This is indicated in the clause 
which says the insurer is not res- 
ponsible “in any event, for more 
than the interest of the insured” and 
means the insured can collect only 
to the extent of his interest at the 
time of the loss, regardless of the 
amount of insurance carried. The 
new policy is much more flexible 
than the former in that in does not 
necessitate a perfect description of 
the insured interest until a loss has 
occurred. Although this may be ad- 
vantageous to an insured whose in- 
terest is subject to change from time 


to time it may operate to the dis- . 


advantage of some others, e. g., in- 
surance in the husband’s name for 
the full value of a property, owned 
jointly by himself and wife, will pay 
only to the extent of the husband’s 
interest. Therefore, it is important 
to name specifically the persons who 
have any interest in the insurance. 


(c) The former ownership condi- 
tions that required endorsement 
were usually justified on the 
grounds that the moral hazard was 
directly related to the nature of the 
interest of the insured in the prop- 
erty and therefore provided an op- 
portunity for screening of possible 
moral hazard cases. However, the 
ease of obtaining the required en- 
dorsement cast doubt on its effec- 
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tiveness and the interest provisions 
of the 1943 policy may prove to be 
equally as good if not better. 

At the same time it should be 
pointed out that the insurers have 
lost the opportunity to use techni- 
calities to defeat dishonest claims 
that could not be proved dishonest 
or refused on other legal grounds. 
But the loss of this debatable privi- 
lege is better than the potential in- 
validity of the policies of many hon- 
est persons. 


QUESTION 3 


In some states there has been a 
rapidly growing interest in a fire 
policy endorsement that reads as 
follows: “In consideration of the 
application of the 100% coinsurance 
clause provisions and the premium 
of the policy to which this endorse- 
ment is attached ... the coverage 
under this policy ... is extended 
to include repair, replacement or re- 
instatement cost, whichever is the 
least, with material of like kind and 
quality, and without deduction for 
depreciation. . . .” 

(a) How does this clause change 
the coverage afforded under the 
wording of the Standard Fire Pol- 
icy? Explain fully. 

(b) Do you believe the coverage 
given by this clause is consistent 
with the principle of indemnity? If 
so, why? If not, why not? 

(c) State briefly how you would 
justify the inclusion of a coinsurance 
clause in a fire insurance contract. 
In your answer indicate, with rea- 
sons, whether or not 100% coinsur- 
ance clause is commonly used in fire 
insurance contracts on buildings. 


Answer 


(a) The wording of the standard 
fire policy limits liability to “actual 
cash value” at the time of the loss, 
not to exceed cost of replacement. 
“Actual cash value” has been inter- 
preted to include additions for 
appreciation and deductions for de- 
preciation. “Deductions for depre- 
ciation” was specifically mentioned 
in the New York 1918 policy, but 
omitted from the 1943 policy be- 
cause interpretation of “actual cash 
value” made it unnecessary. The 
quoted endorsement _ specifically 


states “without deduction for depre- 
ciation” and therefore, it would pro- 
vide indemnity for depreciation. To 
this extent it reverses the meaning 
of the cash value clause in both the 
1918 and 1943 standard fire policies, 

(b) No. The coverage afforded 
by this endorsement is not consistent 
with the principle of indemnity be- 
cause the insured can get “new for 
old.” This may enable him to get 
a better building after a loss than he 
had immediately prior to a loss—and 
he would profit from a fire. At the 
same time it should be mentioned 
that in many cases “new for old” 
would not increase the value of the 
property. 

(c) Fire insurance rates are usu- 
ally calculated on the assumption 
that all the risks to which they per- 
tain will carry substantially the 
same proportion of insurance to 
value. But under-insurance of the 
fire hazard is very common while 
most losses are partial. Therefore, 
unless the under-insured is made to 
be a coinsured for the proportional 
losses (which are the most probable 
and costly) he is obtaining the bene- 
fit of a lower rate than he deserves. 
This problem can be met by using a 
coinsurance clause which limits the 
liability of the insurer to that pro- 
portion of the loss that the amount 
of insurance carried bears to the 
stipulated percentage of the value of 
the property. (The percentage 
stipulated being the value basis on 
which the rate has been predicated.) 

A 100% coinsurance clause is not 
common on buildings because it 
would require frequent expensive 
appraisals to ascertain the amount 
of insurance needed. The alterna- 
tive would be to carry insurance to 
100% of maximum value at risk. 
This leads to over-insurance. Both 
of these situations are avoided by 
fixing the required percentage at a 
figure below 100%. 

Moreover, in many kinds of con- 
struction a total loss is almost im- 
possible and rates are based on a 
percentage to value that represents 
the maximum percentage that is des- 
tructible (such as 80%). 


QUESTION 4 


When an electrical contractor was 
being solicited for full coverage com 
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prehensive general liability insur- 
ance, he said he would be interested 
if the policy adequately covered the 
following situation: 

A year ago he had been told by a 
customer that he would have to do 
a certain job over again because a 
probable defect in his previous work 
had caused a fire which, in turn, 
damaged the customer's home and 
caused injury to the customer’s son, 
age 11, After the contractor had 
completed the job a second time the 
customer refused to make a second 
payment of the bill and said it was 
up to the contractor to bear this 
cost himself. Explain to the elec- 
trical contractor whether or not such 
a policy is needed to cover: 
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(a) the contractor’s out-of-pocket 
costs in replacing his previous work, 

(b) the fire damage to the cus- 
tomer’s residence, and 

(c) the injury to the customer's 
son. 
With respect to each case, explain 
the policy provisions on which your 
statement 1s based. 


Answer 


(a) The comprehensive general 
liability policy is not intended to 
cover a contractor’s out-of-pocket 
costs in replacing his own defective 
work. The general purpose of 
liability insurance contracts is to 
cover legal liability for damage done 


Rec 


-LIVERPO 


‘ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


OL GRO 


eep MY clients! 


I’m not like some agents who neglect 
their clients’ best interests. I urge my 
clients to protect themselves fully, and 
it certainly pays. According to all re- 
ports, building costs are much higher 
than they were 10 years ago. 


I call this fact to my clients’ attention 
by giving them the pertinent folder 
“It was plenty of protection—10 years 
ago” and the blotter “What price 
would you put on your home today?” 


Copies available 
on request, 








& POREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA I 
THAMTS & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD * QUEEN INSURAN( COMPANY OF AMERICA «+ THE NEWARK FIRI 
+ ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY + STAR INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ 


to the person or property of others 
when caused by negligence of the in- 


sured. If the policy covered the 
costs of a contractor’s replacement 
of his own faulty work, it would be 
tantamount to insuring one’s liability 
to himself. 

(b) Product liability is optional 
coverage under a comprehensive 
liability policy. But since the pro- 
posal relates to full coverage com- 
prehensive, it presumably includes 
product bodily injury and property 
damage liability. Therefore, if the 
contractor is held responsible for the 
fire loss the insurer would also be 
responsible (up to policy limits) 
under the portion of the policy that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 


covers “liability . . . because of in- 


jury to or destruction of prop- 
erty . .. arising out of . . . exist- 
ence of any conditions in prem- 
ises ... after insured has relin- 


quished possession to others.” 

(c) Inasmuch as a full coverage 
comprehensive liability policy as 
described in “b” includes product 
liability, it is intended to cover in- 
jury to the customer’s son. Specifi- 
cally, the policy covers the insured’s 
liability for bodily injury sustained 
by accident under the same condi- 
tions as liability for property dam- 
age. 


QUESTION 5 


“A” has household furniture and 
personal effects valued at $7,500. 
Agent “B” advises him to insure 
under a personal property floater. 
Agent “C” advises him to take the 
following contracts instead: A fire 
policy (latest dwelling and contents 
form), extended coverage endorse- 
ment, and a residence and outside 
theft policy. Contrast the advice of 
“B” and “C” with respect to: 

(a) Hazards covered. 

(b) Locations covered. 

(c) Property specifically — ex- 
cluded, and 

(d) Provisions regarding prop- 
erty of other persons. 


Answer 


“B’s” ADVICE 
(Personal Property Floater) 


(a) Hazards covered: This is an 
“all risks” policy and includes every 
risk in “C’s” combination plus all 
other risks not specifically excluded. 
The principal excluded causes of 
loss are: wear, tear, deterioration, 
dampness of atmosphere, repairing 
and renovating processes, war, in- 
surrection, and confiscation by the 
Government. 

(b) Locations covered. Perma- 
nent or primary residence and else- 
where world wide, except that sec- 
ondary residence is covered for an 
amount not exceeding 10 per cent of 
the policy face value. 

(c) Property specifically exclu- 
ded: Automobiles, motor vehicles, 
aircraft, boats, conveyances and 
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their equipment and furnishings, ex- 
cept when removed therefrom and 
actually on insured’s premises. Ani- 
mals ; Government property ; money 
over $100; securities, accounts, bills, 
deeds, tickets, etc., over $500; ordi- 
nary breakage of glasses, glassware, 
statuary, bric-a-brac, etc. ; unsched- 
uled business or professional prop- 
erty when outside the insured’s resi- 
dence ; property on exhibition. 

(d) Provisions regarding prop- 
erty of others: Members of family 
of same household have same pro- 
tection as insured (on or off prem- 
ises). At option of insured, guests 
and others on premises are covered, 
servants also covered away from 
premises (for property in physical 
custody) while actually engaged in 
service of insured. 


“C’s ADVICE 
(Fire and Extended Coverage) 


(a) Hazards covered. The risks 
covered are fire, lightning, wind- 
storm, hail, explosion, riot, riot at- 
tending strike, civil commotion, air- 
craft, vehicles, and smoke. 

(b) Locations covered: Full face 
amount applies to described prem- 
ises ; 10 per cent of face amount may 
be applied to property anywhere in 
the United States, Alaska, Canada, 
or Newfoundland. 

(c) Property specifically exclu- 
ded: Motor vehicles, boats and air- 
crafts, accounts, deeds, bills, evi- 
dences of debt, currency, money or 
securities. 

(d) Provisions regarding prop- 
erty of others: On the premises it 
covers property of members of in- 
sured’s family, servants, and prop- 
erty purchased under an_install- 
ment plan (title still in vendor). 
“Off premises” it covers property of 
any member of insured’s family 
permanently residing with him. 


“C’s” Apvice—(Continued ) 
(Residence and Outside Theft) 


(a) Hazards covered: This cov- 
ers loss or damage by theft or 
attempted theft. Theft is defined to 
include burglary, robbery and lar- 
ceny, mysterious disappearance is 
presumed to be theft. 

(b) Locations covered : Described 
and depository premises ; elsewhere 
in Western Hemisphere if amount 


of insurance is not less than $1,000, 


(c) Property specifically exclu- 
ded: Aircraft, automobiles, trailers, 
motorcycles, or their equipment; 
articles or samples for sale or for 
delivery after sale ; animals or birds; 
over $100 in money; over $500 in 
securities. Property of boarder not 
related to insured. “Outside” theft 
excludes property pertaining to 
business or profession of insured 
and also property while in owned or 
rented residence unless insured is 
temporarily residing there. 


(d) Provisions regarding prop- 
erty of others: Loss from any part 
of premises not occupied exclusively 
by insured’s household or any theft 
away from premises is limited to 
property of the insured, permanent 
member of household and residence 
employee. (This is interpreted to 
mean that guests’ property on in- 
sured’s premises is covered for theft, 
but such property is not covered 
“away from premises.”) Property 
of boarder not related to insured is 
specifically excluded. 


QUESTION 6 


A company advertises its accident 
and sickness policy as paying 
“$100.00 a month for loss of time 
due to sickness, $100.00 a month for 
loss of time due to accident, $100.00 
a month if confined to a hospital, 
$500.00 for accidental loss of life, 
hands, feet, or eyes.” 


(a) With respect to the adver- 
tised items, what additional informa- 
tion would you need in order to de- 
termine whether or not they are 
promised under conditions that ful- 
fil commercial accident and health 
minimum standards. Illustrate and 


explain the significance of this 
additional information. 
(b) Assuming that the above 


advertisement pertains to a policy 
that fulfils the minimum standards 
of the Bureau of Personal Accident 
and Health Underwriters, indicate 
the exclusions you would expect to 
find in the (1) accident sections and 
(2) health sections of the policy. 


Answer 


(a) To simplify the answer each 
advertised item will be discussed 
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FINANCIAL 


DECEMBER 


Cash in Banks . 


31, 





ASSETS 


United States Government ‘Securities : = * @& « 
Corporate and Other Bonds . . . « «© « « 


Preferred Stocks 
Common Stocks 


Interest Due and Accrued ‘ 


Premiums in Course of Collection not 1 more e than three 


due 


Other Admitted Assets c- 2 ieee « -> oS 
Total Admitted Assets i Se Nok. wr GE Be 


months 


STATEMENT 


1946 


« $ 2,660,024.50 
-  34,806,885.89 
° 3,655,366.60 
. 3,734,640.00 
. 5,475,195.00 
° 125,300.40 


° 2,867,525.02 
° 740,286.45 


« $54,065,223.86 


LIABILITIES ; 
Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses . . . « « « $20,735,126.70 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums « « e  11,282,020.65 
Reserve for Commissions on Uncollected Premiums aa a 560,083.00 
Reserve for Taxes. . . _ «= - © © « 6 990,000.00 
Reserve for Accounts Due or Accrued i ae ee 335,000.00 
Other Liabilities Yo Se) @ 8) ocala Oe 756.913.76 
$34,659,144.11 
Voluntary Reserve for Contingencies, 
including Fluctuations in Market 
Values of Securities - « « « «+ $9,406,079.75 
CAPITAL ‘ . ° . ° 2,500,000.00 
SURPLUS . ee Oh 7,500,000.00 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS .. . . .... 


- $19,406,079.75 





$54,065 ,223.86 


Securities carried at $805,000.00 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
Bonds and stocks valued on the basis prescribed by the New York Insurance Department. 
On the basis of December 31, 1946 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this 
company’s total admitted assets would be increased to $54,488,856.37 and the voluntary re- 
serve for contingencies, including fluctuations in market values of securities, to $9,829,7 12.26. 


ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Incorporated 1910 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK &, N.Y. 


A STOCK COMPANY ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 








separately in the sequence given in 
the question. 

With reference to the “$100 a 
month for loss of time due to sick- 
ness”’ one should know: 

(1) The disease causes and 
origins that are required under the 
insuring clause. A comparison may 
then be made with the minimum 
standard which provides for “loss 
resulting directly and independently 
of all other causes from disease con- 
tracted during the term of the 
policy.” 

(2) The definition of covered 
disability. The minimum Bureau 
of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters’ standard provides for 
disability that wholly and contin- 
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uously prevents the insured from 
performing any and every duty per- 
taining to his occupation. 


(3) The duration of payments 
of benefits. The minimum B. P. A. 
& H. U. standard includes a waiting 
period not over fourteen days and 
pays benefits not exceeding fifty-two 
weeks. 


For the “$100 a month for loss 
of time due to accidents” you need 
the following additional information : 


(1) The accident causes and 
origins required in the insuring 
clause. A minimum standard pays 
for “loss resulting directly and inde- 
pendently of all other causes from 
bodily injury sustained during the 


term of the policy and effected solely 
through accidental means.” 

(2) The definition of disability 
and the duration of payment. A 
minimum standard provides that 
the accident “shall, within twenty 
days from its date, wholly and con- 
tinuously disable the insured‘ and 
prevent him from performing any 
and every duty pertaining to his 
occupation continuously, not ex- 
ceeding fifty-two weeks.” It will 
continue to pay beyond the fifty-two 
weeks and for the duration of life 
if the insured continues to be wholly 
disabled and is prevented from en- 
gaging in any and every occupation 
or employment for wage or profit. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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To understand the significance of 
“$100 a month if confined to a hos- 
pital” one should know whether or 
not this applies to both disease and 
accident, whether or not it is in 
addition to other benefits, and how 
long the monthly payments are 
promised. The minimum standard 
makes the hospital benefit an addi- 
tion to other benefits and for a 
period of twenty weeks. 


In the case of the promise to pay 
“$5,000 for accidental loss of life, 
hands, feet or eyes” (so-called 
death and dismemberment clause) 
it may be presumed to be an alter- 
nate to other disability benefits but 
it is important to know how soon 
after an accident such death or dis- 
ability must occur and whether or 
not there must be an accompanying 
period of total disability. Irrespec- 
tive of any accompanying total dis- 
ability, a minimum standard per- 









































CORPORATION 
VINCENT CULLEN, President 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
; December 31st, 1946 
4 
f ASSETS 
f Cash in Banks . . «. s » w« « @ 909372276 
Investments: 
: Bonds of United States Government . $14,874,610.43 
fi, State Bonds , 149,336.39 
t Preferred Stocks . . . ° 6,446,535.00 
Common Stocks. . . . 10,142,784.00 31,613,265.82 
+ Capital stock of National Surety Marine Insurance Corpora- 
ES tion, a wholly owned subsidiary ; ‘ 1,728,462.27 
ri Premiums in Course of Collection, Not over 90 Days Due 1,583,075.01 
Bi Accrued Interest 59,227.08 
| Reinsurance and Other Accounts Receivable ‘ 49,912.98 
af Home Office Building - ao & 500,000.00 
: TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . $38, :587 87,665. 92 
; 
id LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
HH Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses . $ 5,011,135.82 
Pe Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 9,554,121.94 
ist Reserve for Commissions, Expenses and ‘Sem 1,931,692.32 
Es Capital Stock r $ 2,500,000.00 
i ; Voluntary Reserve for Phecwnatione | in 
{ } Security Prices 1,379,502.84 
i Surplus : 18,211.213.00 
y Surplus to Policyholders _22,090,715.84 
TOTAL ‘ $38,587 ,665.92 
; =— ~ = 
Investments are carried on the basis prescribed by the New York Insurance Department— 
i bonds being carried at amortized or investment values and stocks at values based on rates 
y promulgated by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. If investments were 
2 carried at the December 31st, 1946 market quotations, total assets, voluntary reserve for 
f fluctuations in security prices and surplus to policyholders would be increased by $730,035.82. 
iu Bonds carried at $1,155,500.00 are deposited as required by law. 
if 
i 
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mits election of the alternate bene- 
fit if one of the enumerated losses 
has occurred. But the period under 
the minimum standards’ within 
which death or disability may occur 
is extended from 90 days to two 
hundred weeks from the date of 
accident provided total disability 
commences within twenty days of 
the accident and is _ continuous 
thereafter. 


(b) In addition to the exclusions 
arising out of the interpretation of 
the insuring clauses the policies that 
fulfil the minimum standards of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters may _ spe- 
cifically exclude from: 


(1) Accident coverage: dis- 
ease or infection except that in- 
curred through an accidental cut or 
wound, air travel, suicide, hernia, 
act of war or wartime military or 
naval service. 


(2) Health coverage: disease 
contracted while in military or naval 
service or disease contracted in geo- 
graphical areas prohibited by the 
policy. 


QUESTION 7 


“D” is told by a steamship com- 
pany that for a nominal sum in addi- 
tion to his passenger fare, it will take 
his automobile from New York to 
Miami on the same steamer he uses 
for the trip. “D” has an “actual 
value” fire, lightning, and transpor- 
tation policy on his automobile. 


(a) On what other “value” basis 
could “D’s” policy be written? 
Which do you recommend? Why? 


(b) Identify each of the various 
marine perils and types of losses to 
which “D’s” automobile will be ex- 


posed. 


(c) Which of the perils and losses 
referred to in your answer to (b) 
are covered under the transportation 
portion of the automobile policy? Be 


Specific. 
Answer 


(a) “D’s” policy also could be 
written for a “stated amount,” that 
is, a fixed maximum value. I would 
recommend the “actual value” basis 
because it allows for fluctuations in 
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market prices. Currently this is very 
important to the insured on account 
of the scarcity of cars and the rising 
prices. 

(b) On a trip by steamer from 
New York to Miami, “D’s” auto 
will be exposed to the perils of the 
sea and on the sea, such as* wind, 
waves, rocks, shoals, darkness, ice, 
fog and lightning; stranding, sink- 
ing, burning and collision ; fire, pir- 
ates, thieves, jettison, barratry, etc. 

The possible types of losses are: 
actual and constructive total loss, 
particular average, general average 
and salvage. 

(c) The transportation portion 
of the automobile policy is a part 
of the clause covering fire and light- 
ning and also covers losses by strand- 
ing, sinking, burning and collision 
of the conveyance. Another clause 
in the policy agrees that with respect 
to the transportation insurance, the 
insurer will pay the general average 
and salvage charges for which the 
insured is liable. 


QUESTION 8 


A large part of the business inter- 
ruption (use and occupancy) insur- 
ance written for manufacturing risks 
is written under the “two item co- 
insurance policy form.” Under this 
form, Item I provides the basic 
coverage while Item II provides op- 
tional coverage on the insured’s or- 
dinary payroll. 

(a) Explain carefully why it is 
considered necessary under this form 
to require a separate item for the 
coverage of ordinary payroll, and 
explain also the restrictions spe- 
cifically applicable to the coverage 
of ordinary payroll. 

(b) In business interruption in- 
surance how do the policy provi- 
sions defining “stock” or “material” 
enable one to know whether a par- 
ticular form is intended for mercan- 
tile and non-manufacturing risks, 
or for manufacturing risks? Ex- 
plain fully the reason for this differ- 
ence in the policy provisions for the 
wo kinds of risks. 


Answer 
_ (a) Under normal circumstances 
lactory labor has been regarded as 


easily replaceable. For this reason 
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in many cases it is difficult to justify 


“ordinary payroll” as a “necessary 
continuing expense” when opera- 
tions are interrupted by an insured 
hazard. Moreover, the coinsurance 
clause is applied to continuing ex- 
penses calculated on an annual basis 
and excepting under a guaranteed 
annual wage, it would be unusual 
for an employer to be responsible 
for a whole year’s ordinary payroll 
or willing to carry insurance in an 
amount sufficient to cover a whole 
year’s payroll. 





CLIENT GOOD WILL is hard to win—easy to lose. Realizing this 
truth, Standard of Detroit has, since 1884, stressed prompt, 
equitable loss adjustments and earned the good will of agents 
and assureds alike. Today, Standard’s long record for fair 
dealing is ably maintained by an alert claim organization 
throughout the United States and Canada—continued assurance 
of prompt, satisfactory attention on all just claims whenever or 
wherever they may be presented. For an extra measure of 
service on all phases of company and agent cooperation— 
production, underwriting, safety engineering or claims—you 
can’t beat Standard of Detroit. 


Standard of Detroit Group 
STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PILOT INSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO 


FIRE e AUTO © MARINE e CASUALTY © FIDELITY e SURETY © AVIATION 








Accordingly, Item I specifically 
excludes the insured’s payroll but 
protection for this expense may: be 
obtained under Item II. Except by 
special agreement the covered period 
is for ninety days immediately fol- 
lowing the loss that caused the busi- 
ness interruption. Payments are 
limited to the extent that the or- 
dinary payroll would have been 
earned if no fire had occurred and 
are also subject to a coinsurance 
clause. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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(b) In a mercantile or non- 
manufacturing business it is the loss 
or damage to “finished goods” that 
prevents normal operations until 
merchandise is placed on the shelves. 
In a manufacturing business it is not 
the loss or damage to “finished 
goods” but only that to “raw stock”’ 
and “goods in process” that reduces 
output and otherwise interrupts nor- 
mal manufacturing operations. U. 
and O. forms are worded to take 
care of this difference and conse- 
quently it is easy to identify the type 
of risk to which a given form applies. 


QUESTION 9 


(a) One of the oldest illustrations 
of package insurance is a direct 
damage power plant policy that in- 
cludes the optional direct damage 
coverages. 

(1) In a basic power plant 
policy describe briefly the nature of 
the coverage always included. 

(2) Describe briefly the nature 
of the three most common indirect 
damage coverages that may be in- 


cluded by endorsement on a power 
plant policy. 

(b) An agent informed a client 
that “with two exceptions a plate 
glass policy provides full replace- 
ment service regardless of cause of 
breakage.” 

(1) To what exceptions does 
he refer? 

(2) Do you agree that the pol- 
icy provides “full replacement serv- 
ice’? Give reasons for your answer. 


Answer 


(a) A basic power plant policy 
always covers damage to the prop- 
erty of the insured (including dam- 
age to, the object) caused by “acci- 
dent” as defined, and the insured’s 
legal liability for damage to the 
property of others caused by such 
accident. (Liability for bodily in- 
jury now is optional.) 

Use and occupancy, consequential 
damage, and outage insurance are 
three indirect coverages that may be 
added by endorsement. The first 
provides reimbursement for the loss 
of net profit and such charges and 
continuing expenses as are pre- 


vented from being earned because 
of an accident to an insured object. 
Consequential damage covers spoil- 
age of stock due to lack of heat, 
power, or refrigeration caused by an 
accident to an insured object. Out- 
age insurance provides indemnity 
per hour or per some other unit of 
time for additional costs of opera- 
tion resulting when an insured ob- 
ject is out of operation because of 
accident. 

(b) (1) The exceptions referred 
to by the agent are the losses caused 
by fire or enemy attack. 

(2) Although full replacement 
service is not promised by the in- 
surer, the plate glass policy fur- 
nishes it in substance because in all 
except a very small percentage of 
cases the insurer elects to replace 
the glass instead of paying cash. 
(This replacement service enjoys 
an excellent reputation for prompt- 
ness and efficiency.) In addition to 
indemnifying for loss of or replace- 
ment of the glass, the insurer is re- 
sponsible for the cost of temporary 
boarding up, the removal of ob- 
structions and replacement of the 
window frame. 
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a Late LD you like to pick up extra commissions of $250, $500, $1,000 
Out- and more a year? Knowing the facts about American Credit 
nnity Insurance can help you. Credit losses jumped tremendously after World 
Lit of War I and right now—among your own clients—there are manufacturers 
pera- and wholesalers who are wondering if history will repeat . . . wondering 
1 ob- if their accounts receivable will be paid. These clients are “Grade A” 
se of prospects for American Credit Insurance and we will send you informa- 
tion you need to earn extra commissions on sales to them. Remember, 
erred American Credit is the one company that has specialized in credit 
vused insurance for 54 years. Write American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
ment 
. Ss -_— 
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ve of A Few Examples of Broker Earnings from SINGLE SALES of Credit Insurance 
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OF NEW YORK 
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~ ob- 
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— QUESTION 10 (1) Such compulsory insur- (c and d) Specific features of 
ance should be furnished at cost and state fund operation that may be 
Competitive as well as monopo- no private carrier should be allowed called “unfair to private carriers” 
listic state funds for workmen’s to make a profit. are: 
compensation benefits are frequently (2) The state has a responsi- (1) Subsidy for administrative 
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criticized as paternalistic and unfair 
to private insurers. 

(a) How is the creation of a state 
fund for workmen’s compensation 
benefits usually justified by its spon- 
sors? 

(b) Explain the difference be- 
tween a monopolistic and a competi- 
tive state fund. 

(c and d) On what specific fea- 
tures of state fund operation might 
one base the statement, “unfair to 
private insurers’? For each feature 
that you have mentioned explain 
wherein the state fund differs from 
(1) stock companies; (2) recip- 
rocals. 

Answer 


(a) The sponsors of a state fund 
usually base their case on the nature 
of workmen’s compensation benefits 
and the virtually compulsory insur- 
ing of them. More specifically, they 
Say : 
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bility to see that workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits are paid and 
therefore must be certain of the 
solvency of the insurer. 

(3) Under a compulsory in- 
surance law the alternative to a 
state fund necessitates some abridg- 
ment of a private carrier’s right of 
free selection of risks ; otherwise em- 
ployers who could not obtain insur- 
ance would be forced out of business. 

(b) A monopolistic state fund is 
one in which the state law requires 
all employers who need workmen’s 
compensation insurance to obtain it 
from the state fund and all other 
types of carriers are prohibited from 
writing this class of business within 
the state. A competitive state fund 
is one that competes with other ad- 
mitted carriers in securing business. 
It may enjoy some advantages such 
as freedom from taxation, but it 
lacks freedom of choice in under- 
writing risks. 


expenses. 

(2) Freedom from taxation. 

(3) They do not bear their 
share of the cost of accident preven- 
tion but enjoy the benefits of the 
expenditures of other carriers. 

(4) Under a monopolistic plan 
the normal costs of acquisition are 
avoided. 

(5) The power to grant policy- 
holders special privileges such as 
non-assessability and complete relief 
of responsibility to employee regard- 
less of ability of the state fund to 
make payment. 

( These items are collective and do 
not necessarily apply to one particu- 
lar state fund.) 

Stock companies and reciprocals 
do not enjoy subsidies, must pay 
taxes and normal acquisition costs. 
The reciprocal can, and in some 
cases must, assess its members; the 
stock company cannot assess stock- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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holders but adverse experience can 
cause the impairment or loss of in- 
vested capital. 


QUESTION 11 


“Even though surplus to policy- 
holders is a residual item it is fre- 
quently used to convince a policy- 
holder of the financial strength of 
his insurer.” 

(a) What is meant by the state- 
ment that “surplus to policyholders 
is a residual item’ ? 

(b) Explain the factors upon 
which the accuracy of the amount of 
“surplus to policyholders” depends. 

(c) When “surplus to policyhold- 
ers’ is expressed in the form of a 
ratio, what ratio do you consider to 
be the most signifuant? Why? 

(d) In addition to tests of finan- 
cial strength, what other important 
tests would you apply to an insurer 
in order to determine its desirability 
for a policyholder? 


Answer 


(a) “Surplus to policyholders” is 
described as a residual item because 
it is that amount which remains after 
actual or true liabilities are deducted 
from the assets. 


(b) The accuracy of the amount 
of “surplus to policyholders” is de- 
pendent on the accuracy of all the 
other figures in the balance sheet. 
Most important of these are the 
unearned premium reserve, loss re- 
serves, and investments. The valua- 
tions of the first two are to a sub- 
stantial extent determined by law 
or ruling, and in the absence of 
fraud, may be assumed to be in ac- 
cordance with the prescribed for- 
mulas. However, state laws and 
regulations governing loss reserve 
calculations have considerable flexi- 
bility. Therefore much judgment 
enters into their valuation and it is 
necessary to know what the com- 
pany’s policy has been in the past 
before one can determine whether 
or not the reserves are adequate. 

Even though investments are ac- 
curately valued on a given date it is 
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important to know about the prob- 
ability of change. This requires a 
knowledge of the type of investments 
in the portfolio and their relative 
price stability. 

(c) When “surplus to policy- 
holders” is expressed as a ratio it is 
the numerator, and the significant 
denominator consists of the actual 
or true liabilities (loss and unearned 
premium reserves). This shows 
quickly the amount of the leeway for 
each dollar of obligations. Because 
of its conservative nature a com- 
parison of “surplus to policyholders” 
with total liabilities is usually re- 
garded as equally significant. 

(d) In addition to financial 
strength the other tests to be applied 
to an insurance carrier in order to 
determine its desirability for a pol- 
icyholder relate to the service, con- 
tract, and cost. Specifically : 

(1) Does it assist freely in in- 
spection and engineering work in 
order to prevent losses? 

(2) Does it take care of the 
unusual as well as usual insurance 
requirements ? 

(3) Does it have a reputation 
for settling claims promptly and 
fairly? 

(4) Is it admitted to all the 
states where the policyholder needs 
coverage? 

(5) To the extent, if any, that 
its contracts are not standard, how 
broad or limited are they? 

(6) Last, but not least, does it 
provide insurance at a cost in keep- 
ing with the service that it renders? 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE 
RATES INCREASED 


N OVER-ALL average increase 

of approximately 10% in fire 
insurance rates in Massachusetts 
was put into effect on February 7 by 
the New England Fire Insurance 
Rating Association. Increases vary 
by types of property running as high 
as 20% on mercantile lines with no 
increases on the majority of dwell- 
ing risks and many other classifica- 
tions. This action, the first to be 
taken by one of the more important 
states, was made necessary by the 
unprecedented rise in construction 
and replacement costs coupled with 
a rise in the frequency of losses. 
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to Rufus King, from an original 
0l- portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 
on- 
’ gentleman. He was again elected to the 
ao Senate in 1813, and served yet a fourth 
In term in 1820. John Quincy Adams per- 
suaded him to become our Minister to 
the Great Britain a second time in 1825, but 
ace his term lasted only one year because of 
failing health. 
‘on The Rufus King home is now owned by 
al the City of New York and is operated as 
a museum of local antiquities under the 
auspices of The King Manor Association. 
he This imposing mansion stands today as a 
‘ds silent tribute to the builders of Colonial 
America and to an illustrious statesman 
lat and his equally notable descendants. 
yw 
it 
‘p- 
s? 
K ING MANOR, located at Jamaica, graduated from Harvard Uni- 
Long Island, just a few minutes versity in 1777; and served as 
distant from the heart of Manhattan, was _aide-de-camp to General Glover 
purchased as a country estate by Rufus during General Sullivan’s expe- 
se King, statesman and diplomat, in 1805. dition to Rhode Island. He was 
re The sprawling gambrel-roofed mansion, admitted to the bar in 1780. In 
ts which was built in 1750, had passed 1786 he became a resident of 
by through several hands and had been used New York City and soon be- 
ce as a country inn prior to Senator King’s came one of his state’s leading A 
ry ownership. Before taking possession, Mr. __ political figures. With Philip Schuyler he The Library, = ries ates King 
rh King completely restored the residenn. was elected to the U. S. Senate by the ee ee 
10 and surrounded it with an imposing park Federalist Party in 1789 and was con- ; 
1. of rare trees and shrubs. It is believed that sidered one of the most outstanding The Home, through its agents and 
“i the New Hampshire pine and fir trees, | members of that august body. President brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
which were set out by the Senator, were | Washington appointed him minister pleni- protector of American Homes and the 
be the first of their kind to be planted in this _potentiary to the Court of St. James in Homes of American Industry. 
nt section of Long Island. A gigantic oak 1796 which post he filled ad- 
1€ tree standing near the house grew froman _mirably during a very difficult TH E H OM E x 
mn acorn also planted by the owner in 1805. _ period until 1803 when he asked ve 
‘h Though Rufus King’s brilliant career to be relieved of his duties. For Prsureence Come 
on the American political scene is chiefly the next ten years he retired to LD” J 
identified with the State of New York, he _ private life, purchased King 
™ was born in Scarborough, Maine; was Manor, and became a country FIRE AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
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ASSURED 


Yes! A man can rest assured 
when his policies are in Pacific 
National, a company that’s 
known coast to coast for its 


Financial strength 


Conservative 
management 


Progressive outlook 
Friendliness 


Prompt, fair loss 
adjustments 


Helpful service to 
agents 


Agents in leading 


communities 
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RATING BUREAU COST 


HE impossibility of giving un- 

hurried, deliberate consideration 
in the state legislatures to last min- 
ute modifications of the All-Industry 
Bills was stressed recently by Rob- 
ert E. Dineen, Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York and Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. Superin- 
tendent Dineen also emphasized that 
it would be false economy to strip 
the bills of their administrative safe- 
guards in an attempt to save super- 
visory expense, and cited the mod- 
erate costs now incurred by states 
which operate rating bureaus. 

Pointing first to the lengthy con- 
sideration given by every segment 
of the business and by insurance 
commissioners to the All-Industry 
Bills, the Superintendent said that 
the opportunity to subject new pro- 
posals to careful scrutiny is con- 
spicuously lacking, and asked 
whether, if unwise provisions be- 
come embodied in the law, the busi- 
ness might be in the position of 
winning legislative battles but los- 
ing the war to escape federal regu- 
lation. 


Referring to the allegation that 
the expense of establishing rating 
bureaus would be prohibitive for 
many states, Superintendent Dineen 
said that such criticisms ignore the 
experience of states which are al- 
ready regulating insurance rates. 
He pointed out that the current ex- 
pense of operating the New York 
Department’s Rating Bureau ap- 
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proximates $53,000, and that in 
relation to the premium volume on 
rates regulated, the cost is about 
1/100th of a cent for every dollar's 
worth of premiums. No state re- 
cently enacting such laws has found 
it necessary to add as much as $30,- 
000 to its budget for rate regulation, 
the Superintendent stated, and in 
many states the budgeted expense is 
$15,000 or less. “For those states 
to whom an expense of this mod- 
erate amount is prohibitive,’ Super- 
intendent Dineen observed, “it has 
already been suggested that there 
is no practical reason why states in 
the same area could not pool their 
resources by contributing to the 
maintenance of a joint rating bu- 
reau, localized at one central point. 

“T sum the situation up by say- 
ing that it would be most unfor- 
tunate if this erroneous impression 
as to administrative expense was 
responsible for the enactment of laws 
which do not adequately protect the 
public. Both the Congressional de- 
bate and the enactment of U. S. 
Public Law 15 indicate unmistak- 
ably that Congress—at least in its 
present frame of mind—does not 
intend to outlaw price fixing com- 
binations if the states do not fully 
assume this responsibility, 

“We have all had sufficient ex- 
perience with the Federal Govern- 
ment to know that, if the Federal 
Government undertakes to regulate 
rates, it will not hesitate to appro- 
priate the necessary amount of 
money and to furnish an adequate 
staff and thereafter pass the cost 
back to the taxpayers in the states. 
The states will then have the ex- 
pense without the authority and will 
have abandoned their responsibility 
to their citizens at a time when it 
was most essential to preserve it. 

“Governmental economy and the 
elimination of unnecessary detail 
and paper work are worthy objec- 
tives. A state in administering its 
own rating bureau can apply both 
of them with profit. Let us make 
sure, however, that the battle for 
economy is not won at the expense 
of losing the whole campaign to pre- 
serve state supervision of insur- 
ance.” 
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BUYERS OFFER RATE BILL 


ISK Research Institute, Inc., a 

national association of insurance 
buyers, has proposed a bill for the 
regulation of insurance rates, con- 
ceived by a committee representing 
seven member-firms in the Institute. 
Advocates of the measure hold that 
freedom is preserved for competi- 
tion in both price and scope of exist- 
ing coverages, for development of 
new plans or methods of both in- 
suring and rate-making, and for the 
right of contract between insurers 
and insurance producers. A system 
of checks and balances is provided 
which includes the creation of an 
independent state insurance board 
(appointed by the governor) to re- 
lieve the insurance commissioner, 
whose police powers are strength- 
ened, of the dual role of prosecutor 
and judge. 

The bill calls for computation of 
insurance rates by independent bu- 
reaus established or authorized by 
the state boards. Rates are to be 
hased on the experience of all in 
surers but are not compulsory upon 
any insurer. An insurer desiring to 
use rates other than those promul 
gated by the bureau may file a plan 
of deviation with the Commissioner 
of Insurance. If the commissioner, 
after hearing, finds that the rate 
elected for use by any insurer vio- 
lates the standards or provisions of 
the act, he may issue a “‘cease and 
desist” order. Actions of both the 
hoard and the commissioner are 
subject to judicial review. The bill 
further provides that any insured 
may review the information on 
which his rate was based. 


CALIFORNIA ASSIGNED 
RISK PLAN 


Hle MeCollister bill, providing 

that all companies writing public 
liability and property damage in- 
surance subscribe to an assigned 
risk plan, has been passed by the 
California Senate and Assembly and 
is expected to receive the Governor’s 
signature. The bill was introduced 
because of indications that the exist- 
ing voluntary assigned risk pool 
might disintegrate following the 
withdrawal of a large reciprocal in- 
surer from the voluntary plan. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1946 


HU CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


* 
ASSETS 
Cash in Bank and Office ........ $ 2,424,161.73 
*U. S. Government Bonds ........... 8,167,044.22 
*Municipal and Listed Bonds ...... 354,603.04 
*Common and Preferred Stocks ...... Spikes | 563,913.00 
**Stock—The Ohio Insurance Company ......... 875,099.00 
**Stock—West American Insurance Company .. |,370,383.05 
Mortgage Loans .......... Caos 17,234.20 
Real Estate—Book Value ..............-.... 102,621.42 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Under 90 days) . —2,301,059.73 
Interest Accrued ........ 21,150.71 
Reinsurance Recoverable 99,644.13 


Other Ledger Assets 136,611.54 








$17,433,525.77 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Liability & Compensation Losses ..... $ 2,716,790.76 
Reserve for Other Losses 1,324,490.55 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,749,289.97 
Reserve for Taxes ......... uemewateba 283,241.55 
Reserve for Current Expenses ... . 12,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance 63,187.61 
Voluntary Reserve ........ Pero ae | 484,525.33 
CAPITAL STOCK .$1,200,000.00 
SURPLUS 3,600,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 4,800,000.00 
$17,433,525.77 


* Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. If actual December 3!st, 1946 Market Quotations had been used, the 
Assets would be $17,538,816.77 and Policyholders Surplus $4,905,291.00. 


** Owned, Operated and Controlled by the Ohio Casualty Insurance Company. 
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Insurance Survey—from 24 


be recited in detail. However, a few 
samples will provide a clue as to 
what is required. Concerning the 
client’s property the surveyor will 
need to know: 

The respective classes of property 
owned by the client or in his custody. 

Where each class is located and 
the value of each class at each loca- 
tion, 


The construction and occupancy 
of each building. 

Which buildings are equipped 
with sprinklers, which have watch- 
man service, and which have alarm 
services. 

If the client is a manufacturer, he 
should know in addition to the fore- 
going the products made, how they 
are fabricated, plant capacities, 
where raw materials or parts are 
purchased, how products are sold 























TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
FINANCIAL 


EDWARD T. HARRISON, President 


STATEMENT 


December 31, 1946 
ASSETS 


Cash in Banks. . . Pome ag 


U. S. Government Bonds oe 


State, County and Municipal Ba a oa 


Miscellaneous Bonds ... . 
Stocks .. 


First Mortgage ‘Loans on n Real Estate ee lana 


Collateral Loans . . 


Site for Company’s Office Building . 


Other Real Estate .... 

Premiums in Course of Collection 
Premium Notes Receivable . . 
Accrued Interest . . 2. « © 


Total Admitted Assets . . . 


$ 725,428.25 
4,240,794.82 
40,148.54 
5,981.90 
3,616,738.89 
55,488.57 
278,000.00 
144,000.00 

; 25,989.67 
1,074,954.93 
204,087.80 
9,727.78 


$10,421,341.15 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Claims . 


Special Reserve for Liability Claims . . . .. . 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Reserve for Taxes . . . © « 
Reserve for Contingencies. . . 
Reserve for Other Liabilities. . 
Commissions Payable . .. . 
All Other Liabilities. . 2. . . 
eS ee ae 
Surplus . 1. 2 © © © © oo 


Surplus to Policyholders . . . 


_ I re ae eee 


Bonds amortized, Stocks valued as required by the 


$ 802,343.00 
1,689,037.00 
4,055,471.52 

389,025.57 
250,000.00 
89,690.40 
299,167.24 
34,441.12 


. . $1,000,000.00 
. . 1,812,165.30 


ae oe oe ee 2,812,165.30 


$10,421,341.15 





National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
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and transported, and whether they 
are installed by the client or sery- 
iced in any manner following de- 
livery or installation. 

If the client is engaged in a mer- 
cantile business, he should also know 
the kind of goods or services sold, 
sources of supply, terms of sale, how 
transported, what services are per- 
formed on the premises of others, 
and so on. 

In every case he will need a com- 
plete inventory of all types of sery- 
ice equipment such as pressure ves- 
sels, engines, turbines, generators, 
large motors, compressors, pumps, 
transformers, power lines and ap- 
paratus, switchboards, special pur- 
pose or custom built machines, ele- 
vators, escalators, hoists, cranes, et 
cetera, and the functions performed 
by each type. 

If any premises are leased by the 
client from others, or leased by the 
client to others, the obligations im- 
posed on the client by each lease 
should be ascertained. 

The extent to which repair or re- 
placement of buildings is restricted 
by ordinance or law should also be 
determined, 

Concerning the client’s 
affairs he ought to know: 

Details of income and expenses 
for the preceding 12 months, prop- 
erly sub-divided by locations if more 
than one establishment is operated. 

The extent to which property is 
encumbered. 

The size of bank balances. 

Amount of cash and securities in 
each premises or in transit. 

Frequency and type of audit by 
outside accountants. 

Bad debt losses. 

Volume .of accounts receivable 
and where records are kept. 

Kinds of stocks, bonds or 
instruments outstanding. 

Equally essential is a copy of the 
client’s balance sheet and a history 
of the losses sustained by the client 
in the preceding five years due to 
casualty of any kind. 


financial 


other 


Basic Information 


A complete questionnaire ought 
to develop between 200 and 300 
items of basic information, depend- 
ing upon the client’s size and busi- 
It is hardly necessary to state 
that the reliability of the facts will 


ness. 
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be influenced by the manner in 
which they are obtained. It is my 
practice to get as much data as possi- 
ble by personal inspection of prop- 
erty and personal examination of 
documents. I learned long ago that 
clients do not keep up-to-date on the 
details of their affairs, and they 
sometimes give answers that later 
prove incorrect. 


A single example of how the sur- 
veyor puts the information to work 
will show why reliable data are es- 
sential. Suppose the survey is being 
made for a client who owns or uses 
property in several sections of the 
United States. As fire is the first 
risk in his catalog, the surveyor 
starts his inventory by deciding first 
whether each of the client’s struc- 
tures, or its contents, is subject to 
damage by fire, and second, the max- 
imum amount of loss possible. Of 
course he will be unwilling to con- 
cede that any building is actually 
fireproof, so he is forced to antic- 
ipate the worst and classify each 
unit as a possible total loss regard- 
less of construction or protection. 
In addition, he will investigate if, 
and to what extent, the client’s rev- 
enue from the property would be 
impaired by its destruction. Pro- 
cessing each item of property in this 
manner gives the surveyor an ac- 
curate idea of how the client’s inter- 
ests may be affected by fire. 

By identical procedure he réaches 
appropriate conclusions respecting 
the balance of the risks in his 
catalog, making such distinctions as 
may seem proper on account of dif- 
ferences in construction, location, 
exposure or other relevant factors. 
However, discrimination is possible 
only because the surveyor has ade- 
quate information. 


Insurance Requirements 


When the inventory of risks has 
heen finished, the surveyor is ready 
to establish the client’s insurance 
requirements. He should remember, 
of course, that his real objective is 
to determine if the client is ade- 
quately insured. T hope his common 
sense will caution him that “ade- 
quacy” is a relative condition, vary- 
ing with the magnitude of the 
client’s resources. For example, he 
may be justified in assuming that 
Client A, possessing surplus funds 
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Cash on Hand and in Banks 

U. S. Government Bonds 

Corporation Bonds 

Stocks 

Premium Balances Receivable 
Less: Ceded Reinsurance 


Other Admitted Assets 
Total Admitted Assets 


in security prices 
Capital 
Surplus 
Total Liabilities 





Balances Payable.......... 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses and Adjustment Expenses. . 
Reserve for Federal Income Taxes 


Reserve for All Other Liabilities 


Voluntary Reserve—for future changes 


Capital, Surplus and Voluntary | Dec. 31, 1946... $6,363 ,964.46 
Reserve (Policyholders’ Surplus) 


Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at prices prescribed 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Bonds carried 
at $201,686.07 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


ADMITTED REINSURANCE —— ss 
Fire e Allied Lines ¢ Inland Marine—Excess of Loss 


EXECUTIVE AND UNDERWRITING OFFICES: 99 JOHN ST., N. Y. 7, N.Y. 


UNDERWRITING MANAGER 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1946 
ASSETS 


$1,215,403.52 
4,173,208.41 
113,275.00 
4,341,000.00 


— 340,495.33 
59,544.57 
$9,561,936.17 


1,277,072.49 











$1,483,766.33 
1,230,000.80 
202,696.94 
281,507.64 


430,145.37 
1,530,000.00 
4,403,819.09 

$9,561,936.17 








{ Dec. 31, 1945... $6,655,642.20 


e Surplus Treaties 











of several million dollars, may not ° 


need to be insured against possible 
losses of $10,000 in all circum- 
stances; in fact, several losses of 
that size might occur annually with- 
out affecting A’s financial condition 
seriously. On the other hand, Client 
B, whose surplus is only one-half 
million dollars, perhaps cannot af- 
ford to leave losses of $10,000 un- 
insured. If this line of reasoning 
prompts the surveyor to eliminate 
certain risks, those excluded should 


THE EXCESS MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 





be brought to the client’s attention 
so that he may decide if it is good 
economy to insure them. 

After the client’s insurance re- 
quirements have been settled, the 
surveyor should prepare a synopsis 
of the coverage provided by the 
client’s policies. By matching this 
synopsis against the client’s insur 
ance requirements, the discrepancies 
in the client’s protection will become 
apparent. 

(Continued on page 64) 





AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1946 





ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices ‘- ww - $4,571,771.61 
U. S. Government Securities . . «6 22,185,601.42 
Canadian Government Securities*. ‘ 100,702.79 
Preferred and Common Stocks*. . .« «© e« - 14,340,184.80 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Less than 90 days old). 5,388,931.12 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets .« » ~. 354,948.56 


Total Admitted Assets. . . « : . $46,942,140.30 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . “ . @ ¢ $13,726,343.48 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses . 15,526,837.21 
Reserve for Commissions. . . «6 » e e 1,257,889.69 
Remrvetor Tams. «. «© « «+ « 755,082.81 
Reserve for Expenses and Other Liabilities . ° 96,528.34 


Total Liabilities except Capital . . .«. ~ $31,362,681.53 


Capital Stock ° . . $ 2,000,000.00 
Surplus . . > . - 13,579,458.77 


Surplus as regards Policyholders . + 15,579,458.77 


Total . ° . ° ° » $46,942,140.30 


*The amortized and market values used in this statement (except stock of subsidiaries) are 
on the basis prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds 
and stocks (except stock of subsidiaries) were valued at December 31, 1946 market quo- 
tations, the assets would be $47,424,679.22 and policyholders’ surplus $16,061,997.69. 


Securities carried at $1,648,937.42 in the above statement are deposited for purposes 
required by law. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1946 











ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices . . «6 + $1,648,306.67 
U. S. Government Securities* . 3,971,657.43 
Canadian Government Securities*. . 4 95,493.77 
Agents’ Balances (Less than 90 days old). . 1,428,181.53 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets . ; 289,933.58 
Total Admitted Assets . . « -. $7,433,572.98 


LIABILITIES ° 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums . ae $4,106,681.33 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses 786,133.13 
Reserve for Taxes + . ° t-s m» * 241,515.30 
Reserve for Expenses . e . ° 33,867.58 

Total Liabilities except Capital. . . . «© $5,168,197.34 

Capital Stock . . « «© «© $ 600,000.00 

Surplus. ._ = & 1,665,375.64 


Surplus as regards Policyholders $2,265,375.64 


Total . ° . . $7,433,572.98 


*The amortized values used in this statement are on the basis prescribed by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds were valued at December 
31, 1946 market quotations, the assets would be $7,490,456.16 and policyholders’ 
surplus $2,322,258.82. 


Securities carried at $455,737.44 in the above statement are deposited for purposes re- 
quired by law. 
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ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


FINANCIAL asistasttanntnd DECEMBER 3h 1946 — 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices . . . -$ 1,100,841.21 
U. S. Government Securities* . 9,985,917.05 
Preferred and Common Stocks* . . e e  3,118,900.00 
Real Estate . . a he 381,300.63 
Premiums in Course of Collection ane en 90 days old), 1,286,910.51 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets . ° e 46,437.81 


Total Admitted Assets. . ° . + $15, 920, 307.2 21 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . «4 «$ 1,798,638.00 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses . 7,191,416.55 
Te a a 493,935.44 
Reserve for Commissions . ° 232,703.59 
Reserve for Policyholders’ Dividends Retiend ° 778,816.69 
Reserve for Expenses and Other Liabilities . 118,166.69 


Total Liabilities except Capital. . . « + $10,613,676.96 


Capital Stock . e ° . « $1,000,000.00 
a + 4,306,630.25 


— ae 





Surplus as regards Policyholders e «2 vel & 5,306,630.25 


Total . F > c “ i a $15, 920,307.21 


*The amortized and market values used in this statement are on the basis prescribed 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds and stocks were 
valued at December 31, 1946 market quotations, the assets would be $16,247,542.16 
and policyholders’ surplus $5,633,865.20. 


Securities carried at $4,785,852.89 in the above statement are deposited for purposes 
required by law. 


ASSOCIATED FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL ATE. DECEMBER 31, 1946 


ee 











ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices . . . $ 223,581.57 
U. S. Government Securities* . 1,561,086.62 
Agents’ Balances (Less than 90 days old). - @ 41,199.02 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets . 21,840.44 
Total Admitted Assets. . . . -« $1,847,707.65 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums . ‘ » «@ $ 591,579.00 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses , 66,177.00 
Reserve for Taxes . ‘ e 33,037.13 
Reserve for Policyholders’ Dividends odious’ 450.00 
Reserve for Expenses and Other Liabilities . 190,409.97 

Total Liabilities except Capital . . .« «+ =$ 881,653.10 

Capital Stock . . «© « « $600,000.00 

Surplus . ° e ° 366,054.55 
Surplus as regards Policyholders . © ee 966,054.55 


Total . 7 . . . . ° . . o $1 847,707.65 


*The amortized values used in this statement are on the basis prescribed by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds were valued at December 
31, 1946 mark: quotations, the assets would be $1,873,464.03 and policyholders’ 
surplus $991,810.93. 


Securities carried at $210,291.86 in the above statement are deposited for purposes 
required by law. 
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Insurance Survey—Continued 


Before we discuss the remaining 
steps of the survey, I want to cite a 
few composite examples, drawn 
from my own experience, that illus- 
trate the superior results produced 
by thorough and orderly methods. 
Of course, I cannot mention names 
or otherwise identify the parties in- 
volved but such facts are unneces- 
sary. 


Underinsured Property 


Almost too numerous to mention 
are the instances of finding, in the 
course of a single survey, property 
of substantial value which is not in- 
sured against fire or any other haz- 
ards. In the majority of cases the 
property consists of goods or parts 
in the custody of vendors or proces- 


sors whose responsibility is limited 
to their legal liability, which liability 
would be difficult to establish. On 
some occasions we discover whole 
buildings and their contents unin- 
sured because they had been erected 
outside the boundary lines fixed 
originally in the policies. The client’s 
insurance officer was unaware of 
these exposures. We found them by 
visiting the plants and by question- 
ing various department heads. It’s 
surprising how much can be learned 
from purchasing agents, traffic man- 
agers, and other people outside the 
treasurer’s office. 


Use and Occupancy Gap 


Uninsured use and occupancy ex- 
posures are revealed by 95 per cent 
of our surveys. Probably because 
the underwriters prefer it so, this 





HOW A COMPANY HELPS ITS AGENTS 


— THROUGH INSURANCE SURVEYS 
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The insurance survey is well known as a 
potent source of improved service to the customer and increased 
business to the agent. To make the use of surveys easier for our 
agents, we provide a variety of forms. These include large and 
small survey books, “one-page” surveys and policy files. Al- 
though without doubt a survey written on the back of an enve- 
lope is better than no survey at all, a survey is easier to prepare 
and more accurate in its content when written on an easy, practi- 
cal form which serves as a guide to the agent and a source of 


information to the insured. 
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form of coverage is often written 
to apply separately to each plant op. 
erated by the insured. This enables 
the underwriters to limit the amount 
of their liability at each location. 
Surveys which we have made for 
clients who produce at several loca- 
tions have invariably disclosed that 
some of the plants are interdepend- 
ent. In other words, plant A de- 
pends upon plants B and C to supply 
parts for the finished products which 
are completed in plant A. If B or C 
is shut down by some casualty, A is 
forced to suspend operations until 
B or C can again manufacture the 
required parts. Conversely, if A is 
shut down, B and C have no outlet 
for their products and must follow 
suit. However, the use and occu- 
pancy insurance applying exclu- 
sively to A does not cover any part 
of the loss sustained by B and C 
when A shuts down, and unless 
there is actual physical damage by 
the insured perils to the properties 
occupied by B and C nothing can 
be recovered from the insurance ap 
plying to them. 


Similar Gap 


A similar gap in insurance is fre- 
quently discovered in cases where 
the client operates a single plant but 
depends upon other manufacturers 
to supply essential parts. If these 
part are made in accordance with the 
client’s specifications, or perhaps 
from dies furnished by the client, 
and the supplier is forced out of 
business by some casualty, the client 
may be compelled to suspend pro- 
duction until a new source is estab- 
lished. Use and occupancy insur- 
ance confined to the client’s factory 
does not cover the loss incurred by 
the client while the supplier is sus- 
pended. 

The use and occupancy risk most 
often found uninsured, or incom 
pletely insured, is the possibility of 
suspension of production due to 
accidents to pressure vessels or vital 
power equipment. The rates charged 
for insurance to cover this exposure, 
and the abiding faith which plant 
engineers have in the reliability of 
such apparatus, apparently make it 
easy for management to shut their 
eyes to this risk. This tendency 1s 
unfortunate because we normally 
find that every plant has its bottle- 
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neck due to the engineers relying 
solely upon a single unit of service 
equipment to perform some indis- 
pensable function. Risks of this 
character are seldom obvious, and 
systematic inspection of the prop- 
erty is usually necessary to identify 
the vital apparatus. 


Contractual Agreements 


Contractual agreements are an 
exceptionally prolific source of unin- 
sured exposures. In the course of a 
survey which we made for a chain 
of stores we discovered that it would 
have cost the client more than two 
million dollars to fulfill all the unin- 
sured obligations which they had 
assumed in twenty-two leases. 
Among other things, they had 
agreed to pay the additional cost of 
replacing buildings destroyed or 
damaged by fire or other casualty 
over and above the money recovered 
by the landlord from insurance. The 
landlord’s insurance was limited to 
the depreciated value of the struc- 
tures hence could not be expected to 
defray more than 60 to 75 per cent 
of the cost of a new building. In 
addition to this, local ordinances 
stipulated that the new buildings 
would have to be fire-resistive, 
which would increase the replace- 
ment expenses as much as 100 per 
cent in some cases. When values 
and rebuilding costs were finally 
established by appraisers, it was pos- 
sible to determine that the sums 
which the client might have been re- 
quired to expend ranged from $20,- 
000 to $600,000. The client would 
have gone on indefinitely blissfully 
ignorant of these enormous liabil- 
ities if our procedural standards had 
not compelled us to read the leases. 

Every survey discloses examples 
of insufficient property insurance, 
that is coverage too low in amount 
to either satisfy the co-insurance 
clause or provide full reimburse- 
ment for the maximum possible loss. 
Uninsured liability (both legal and 
contractual) for injury to the per- 
son or property of others is dis- 
covered in a surprising number of 
Insurance against crime 
losses is often found incomplete or 
too low in amount, and the same 
may be said of insurance covering 
property in transit. The temptation 
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to elaborate upon these examples 
must be resisted to save time for the 
remaining objectives of the survey, 
although I must add that many of 
these gaps and weaknesses in pro- 
tection would have remained con- 
cealed except for our systematic and 
persistent accumulation of data. 


Second Objective 


The second objective of the sur- 
vey is to determine if the client’s 
insurance is arranged in the most 
advantageous manner. The question 
implicit in this objective is, does the 
coverage provided by the client’s 
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policies afford all of the protection to 
which he is entitled? In order to 
answer this properly, the surveyor 
must be equipped with a fairly com- 
prehensive knowledge of the various 
forms of insurance contracts and the 
underwriting rules for the territories 
in which the client’s property or 
operations are located. Having al- 
ready familiarized himself with the 
scope of the client's policies, the sur- 
veyor should inquire into the possi- 
bility of combining or extending 
existing insurance, or of substituting 
one form of coverage for another, 
or of making any other changes de- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Survey—Continued 


signed to enlarge or strengthen the 
client’s protection without increasing 
premiums materially. For example, 
he may see that it is feasible to con- 
vert schedule or specific form prop- 
erty insurance to blanket coverage, 
or to further consolidate coverage 
already insuring individual locations 
on the blanket basis, or to substitute 
inland marine contracts for standard 
fire and extended coverage policies. 


It may also be practical and advan- 
tageous to rewrite the client’s pub- 
lic liability insurance on the compre- 
hensive form, to substitute one form 
of fidelity bond for another, or to 
combine all crime coverage to avoid 
overlapping insurance. The possi- 
bility of reducing premiums by 
switching the insurance to other 
companies or markets should be dis- 
regarded. Attention should be con- 
centrated exclusively upon rear- 
ranging the coverage to best advan- 
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| FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1946 
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Real Estate 


90 days due) 
All Other Assets 


Total Admitted tins. 


Total Liabilities 
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Total Liabilities and 
Surplus 
*Stock of affiliate at $1,141,019.23. 


bodies as require d by law. 


$19,415,006.72 





fairly presents the po 
Company as at Decem 


ASSETS 
U. S. Government Bonds (Amortized Values) 
All Other Bonds (Amortized Values) 
Stocks * (Convention Values) . 


Real Estate and First Mortgage Loans on 


Premiums in Course of Collec tion (less than 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


| Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense . . . 6,288,833.03 
Reserve for Accrued Commissions a 405,344.68 

Reserve for Taxes. . . 205,000.00 
Reserve for Dividends to Polieyholders 


} Funds Held Under Reinsurance 
Funds Held Under Surety Agreements . 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 


Reserve for Fluctuations in 
$ 146,219.18 


Surplus As Regards Policyholders 


betas holders 


Bonds carried at $1.095.000.00 are deposited with various regulatory 


On the basis of December 31, 1946 market quotations for all securities, 
other than stock of affiliate, which is included on the basis of pro-rata of its 
capital and surplus on December 31, 1946, total admitted assets would be 
We have examined the above Financial Statement and in our opinion it 
n of the 
31, 1946. 
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tage. Improvement in cost is a sepa- 
rate matter and should be explored 
independently as a major feature of 
a good survey. 


Third Objective 


The next objective is to ascertain 
if each bond or policy held by the 
client is correct in form and text, 
The purpose of this step is to test the 
phraseology and elements of bonds 
or policies as enforceable evidence 
of insurance. Specifically, the sur- 
veyor should endeavor to learn if 
each contract contains all essential 
provisions, and if the text of these 
provisions is satisfactory. He will 
also examine contributing policies 
for concurrency. Portions of the 
contract that describe the subject of 
the insurance, as well as all other 
tailor-made sections, should be re- 
viewed carefully to see if they are 
clear and express the intent of the 
parties. It is generally advisable to 
use some sort of chart or tickler 
when this analysis is made, because 
the number of points to be covered 
in each of the various forms of pol 
icies is too large to be checked from 
memory. 


A few common faults brought to 
light by this examination may be 
mentioned briefly. Mis-statement of 
the name of the insured and of the 
location of the property is the most 
prolific discrepancy noted in policies 
Incomplete descriptions of the prem- 
ises or operations covered by lia 
bility policies has been observed very 
frequently. The exclusion of all 
portions of foundations and under- 
ground piping from policies insuring 
buildings for full replacement value 
is an almost universal defect. Exclu- 
sion of the same items from policies 
which include the extended coverage 
perils is also general practice not- 
withstanding substantial damage by 
sprinkler leakage is 
Failure to amend the 
and oc- 


explosion or 
easily possible. 
property description in use 
cupancy policies to include equip- 
ment and materials in yards is 4 
serious and regular omission. Indis- 
criminate use of warranties for 
alarm and watchman service, espe 
cially in sprinkler leakage and but- 
glary policies, is a common occut- 
rence. Inaccuracies in the declara- 
tions section of some forms of 
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policies are quite usual; this results 
not only from incorrect answers but 
also from the omission of answers 
or statements. In addition one will 
find a host of defective tailor-made 
clauses purporting to enlarge the 
insurance, or to grant privileges with 
respect to other insurance, or to 
waive or modify printed policy con- 
ditions; all too often we find that 
these clauses restrict the insurance 
in one way or another while actually 
broadening it in other particulars. 
Appropriate waiver of the subroga- 
tion feature of property and liability 
policies, particularly for policies 
covering several interests, is usually 
neglected. The surveyor never 
knows what he may find. 


Fourth Objective 


The fourth objective of the sur- 
vey is to determine if the insurance 
has been obtained in the most eco- 
nomical manner. The term “eco- 
nomical” should be interpreted to 
mean the lowest cost for which the 
insurance can be purchased from in- 
surance companies in sound financial 
condition, enjoying an_ excellent 
reputation for fair treatment of 
claimants, and actually equipped to 
render satisfactorily claim, inspec- 
tion or other services which are 
normal ingredients of the insurance. 
Lowest cost does not mean the 
cheapest price at which some insur- 
ance company can be persuaded to 
write the coverage. Rather, if the 
matter of price is open to negotiation 
at all, it should be construed as the 
price at which the insurer may be 
expected to at least break even. In 
the course of this phase of the in- 
vestigation the surveyor should 
check the rates or premiums spe- 
cified in each policy, review rating 
schedules and experience rate com- 
putations, explore the feasibility of 
utilizing retrospective rating plans, 
special dividend plans, or reporting 
policies, and so on. He may also 
consider if any advantages could be 
gained from deductible clauses, or 
from dividing the insurance into pri- 
mary and excess coverage, or from 
partially or completely self-insuring 
certain risks, In short, the surveyor 
ought to develop whatever facts he 
needs to acquaint the client with 
every available means of lowering 
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EN THOUSAND Ameri- 
‘Tus die by fire annual- 
ly. Property destruction last 
year reached $600,000,000 
—25 per cent above 1945. 


This is fire’s annual me- 
morial to carelessness... 
America’s annual sacrifice to 


negligence. 


To negligence and care- 
lessness the nation can trace 
the four major causes of fire: 
Smoking and matches, mis- 
use of inflammable fluids, de- 
fective heating equipment, 





MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
ILLINOIS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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defective wiring. Simple 


daily thought and attention 
to these causes can eliminate 
the source of 76 per cent of 


all fires. 


Alert agents in their daily 
contacts contribute invalua- 
ble assistance to this control 
of fire. From these two fire 
insurance companies you 
will obtain constant and 
helpful cooperation in your 
efforts to prevent fires and to 
protect your clients from the 


results of fires. 


ALERT AGENTS 








the cost of insurance legitimately 
and with every valid argument for 
or against using such means. 


Fifth Objective 


The fifth objective is to determine 
if the insurance is obtained from 
proper sources. This should not be 
confused with the preceding objec- 
tive, although in accomplishing the 
latter some of the ground will al- 
ready have been covered. The client 
is entitled to assurance that his un- 
derwriters are going to be able to 
meet their obligations regardless of 


when they fall due. It is also im- 
portant that he be advised concern- 
ing the character and efficiency of 
the inspection, claim or other serv- 
ices performed by the. insurers. 
Opinions on these points should be 
formed without considering the cost 
of the insurance, because no insured 
in his right mind would deliberately 
contract for inferior services in or- 
der to save on insurance premiums. 
One valuable source of enlighten- 
ment on the quality of services is 
the client’s previous loss record. 
Abnormal loss frequency is some- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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times an indication that the inspec- 
tion and engineering services ren- 
dered by the carrier have been 
sub-standard. Likewise, a large vol- 
ume of excessive third party claims 
may be attributable to carrier indif- 
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ference or incompetence. The sur- 
veyor should fortify himself by 
studying these matters thoroughly 
because unjustifiable criticism of an 
insurance company is a serious of- 
fense. 


Final Objective 


The final objective of the survey 
is to determine if the administra- 
tion of the client’s insurance affairs 
is proficient. In other words, if in- 
ternal supervision of the client’s in- 
surance is inadequate, he ought to 
know what is wrong. Clients can- 
not always blame the broker when 
something goes amiss. There is a 
limit beyond which a broker, as an 
absentee servant and non-employee 
can go, and the client must therefore 
accept and organize his share of re- 
sponsibility. After investigating the 
client’s methods of internal control, 
the surveyor should be able to offer 
constructive criticism if it is war- 
ranted. 


Thus endeth Operation Research. 
Assuming the surveyor digests the 
facts produced by his investigation 
as he goes along, he is ready to pre- 
pare his report. At this point he will 
probably be torn by indecision as to 
whether he ought to prepare a re- 
port that is so voluminous the client 
is bound to be impressed by its size 
and beauty, or to make as concise 
and straightforward a statement of 
his findings and recommendations 
as possible. Our clients have found 
the short type of report very satis- 
factory. It can be written and read 
in much shorter time which is an 
advantage for both parties. 


Tone of Report 


The tone of the report is ex- 
tremely important; it should be 
businesslike, sincere and confident 
but never personal or dogmatic. Re- 
ports prepared by brokers have an 
extra mission to perform, and ought 
to be drafted with an eye to this. 
Ordinarily, the broker makes a sur- 
vey for the purpose of getting new 
business, and he should make up his 
mind at the outset whether he is 
going after the entire account or 
only the few crumbs that may fall 
in his lap because the report may 
persuade the client to buy additional 


forms of coverage or increase 
others. If he wants the whole ac- 
count, he must make sure the report 
contains all the ingredients needed 
to convince the client that he is the 
logical broker to engage. In other 
words, gentlemen, use the survey to 
sell yourself and not to sell insur- 
ance. 

Can surveys be used to build a 
brokerage business? No less an 
authority than C. G. Hallowell, vice 
president of the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company, answers this in an 
article in the February issue of 
Best’s INSURANCE NEws by say- 
ing: “Of all the methods which are 
being successfully used today in de- 
veloping an agency, the survey 
method which has come into use in 
the past 20 years is the most effec- 
tive.” To Mr. Hallowell’s statement 
let me add Amen and a few brief 
thoughts of my own. 


1. Select your survey prospects very 
carefully, and avoid those who 
are wedded to their present 
broker in one way or another. 


bo 


. When you discuss the proposition 
with a prospect put the matter 
on a business basis by letting him 
understand that you expect to be 
given the entire account if the 
survey demonstrates that you are 
better qualified to handle it. If 
he hedges the arrangement un- 
fairly, give him up. 

3. Never undertake to survey an 
account that is too far beyond 
your skill and facilities; it’s the 
quickest way I know of to lose 
money and prestige. If you have 
had no real experience start by 
surveying small accounts and 
grow up to the larger ones. 

4. If you land an account by mak- 
ing a survey, keep surveying it 
just as intensively as you did to 
get it. There is no better insur- 
ance against losing business to 
competitors. 

5. If any of your surveys fails to 

get you a new client, don’t write 

if off as a total loss; instead enter 

on the credit side of the ledger a 

note to the effect that your ability 

as an insurance man has been 
materially improved by the ex- 
perience. 


From an address before the White & Camby 
Forum. 
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Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
Orgonized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Orgenized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1866 
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Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1852 


Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 


Orgonized | 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 


Orgonized 1874 





The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Mil 
Orgenized 1870 


Lanlhlpey 


ins URANCE 


Canadian Departments 
535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 
465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 


Foreign Department 
111 John St. 
New York 7, New York 


Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 








Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
HOME OFFICE - 10 PARK PLACE - NEWARK I, NEW JERSEY 
Southwestern Dept. 


912 Commerce St. 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Cc cial Casualty Insurance Company 
Orgenized 1909 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St, 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 
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Said the Arab chief to Amaturus: 
“Which of life’s dangers, O wise one, 
is to be most feared?” 


Amatutus replied : “Let me tell you 
of Mosa Mirza, merchant of Bagdad. 
His precious wares were well pro- 
tected from sun and rain, guarded 
well by Ethiopians at night, with 
goatskins of water for fire quench- 
ing, brass stanchions against stray 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS and TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL- 
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PARABLE OF THE PERILS 


... let the loss, not the hazard, decide 
the protection, for the only expensive 
insurance is the kind you didn’t have. 


UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, HARTFORD 15, CONN. 


MEMBER THE ASSOCIATED AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 
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goats and bullocks . . . “Not a peril 
but I have foreseen it’. 

“Yet one day a great commotion 
arose. Nomad weavers, angered by 
the prices offered for their rugs, 
smashed and destroyed the merchant's 
entire stock. 

“Truly,” concluded Amaturus, “the 
greatest peril is the one for which we 
are not prepared .. . that is the one 
most to be feared.” 


—D. S. Butler \ 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
234 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 
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Aetna Insurance: Thomas J. Lilly has 
been made a special agent in lowa. 


x * 


Allstate: Henry M. Mereness has been 


appointed resident manager of the New- 
ark, N. J., branch office. 


x * * 


America Fore Group: Jay &. Jones 
has been made general adjuster at the 
Pacific Department offices handling the 
Pacific Coast States including Hawaii, 
Alaska and British Columbia. Smith 
Holland, who has been special agent for 
the group in western Kentucky, has been 
made state agent for the American Eagle 
and Niagara, succeeding Everett M. Ram- 
sey, who has been ill for a long time. 

Lewis C. Adair has been made super- 
vising manager for the southeastern ter- 
ritory for The Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York. Three new resi- 
dent managers have been appointed for 
the same company: William G. De Mouy 
at Atlanta, Georgia; Sam F. Scatter- 
good at Jacksonville, Florida; Herbert 
P. Eitel at Richmond, Virginia. 


x & & 


American-Associated Group: Mal- 
colm R. Smith, superintendent of work- 
men’s compensation and liability under- 
writing in the head office of the 
companies, has been appointed manager 
for the Houston, Texas, office. L. C. 
Reynolds succeeds Mr. Smith as superin- 
tendent. 

The promotion of Homer H. Due from 
the position of underwriting supervisor 
to assistant manager of the Atlanta office 
has been announced. 


= & & 


American Casualty: Edward Meyrer 
has been made underwriter in the home 
office burglary department. Ralph Cain 
has been appointed resident manager of 
the Detroit branch office. 


x** 


American Home Fire: The American 
Home and Canadian Home Fire Com- 
panies have appointed Arthur A. Pauley, 
Montreal insurance executive, as Ontario 
branch manager. 


For March, 1947 


American Insurance Group: John P. 
Young, Jr., who has served: as a secretary 
of the fire companies of the home office, 
has been transferred to Rockford, Illinois, 
where he is to take charge of the western 
department with the title of manager, re- 
placing Bert A. Jochen, who has been 
elected a vice president and has joined 
the executive department at the home 
office. 


xx*e 


American Surety Group: James H. 
Wells has been appointed manager of the 
San Francisco branch office. 


x* 


Car & General: James M. O’Connor 


has been promoted to the position of 
assistant manager of the Chicago branch. 


xe 


Commercial Union: Francis J. De- 
Lorme has been appointed special agent 
at Jamaica, New York. He will be 
associated with special agent George F. 
Nelson in the suburban New York field. 


xk 


Corroon & Reynolds: Ross West, 
former northern California special agent 
of the Dubuque Fire & Marine until its 
California business was reinsured, has 
been appointed Sacramento Valley special 
agent. 


xk*k 


Atlantic Mutual: This company and its 
wholly-owned stock affiliate, Centennial 
Insurance Company, have opened a new 
office in Los Angeles under the direction 
of James E. Criily, Jr. Mr. Crilly will 
be assisted by Richard V. Eastman, who 
will supervise the fire operations. 


xk * 


Employers’ Mutuals: William E. Dan- 
dridge has been appointed manager of 
the Newark, N. J., branch office of the 
Employers’ Mutual Liability and Em- 
ployers’ Mutual Fire. 


xk @ 
Fidelity & Deposit: Dan E. Gorton has 


been appointed resident vice president in 
Los Angeles for the company and its 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


affiliate, the American Bonding Company. 
He succeeds the late William H. Walker. 

Baxter C. Brown, formerly resident 
vice president at Albany, N. Y., for this 
company and the American Bonding 
Company has been appointed to the same 
position in Detroit. He succeeds George 
L. Bortz, who has resigned to become 
associated with a prominent Detroit con- 
struction firm. 


x*k 


Fireman's Fund: The Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity and the Western National In- 
demnity Companies announce the follow- 
ing appointments: Malcolm W. deVesty 
has been made assistant manager of the 
agency department and will confine his 
activities to the eastern department terri- 
tory; Ernest W. Bean has been appointed 
special representative for the states of 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine; 
A. J. Victor has been made manager of 
the new special risk department for east- 
ern operations. John D. Holst succeeds 
Mr. Victor as manager of the automo- 
bile department for both companies. 


xk k 


Fire Cos. Adjustment Bureau: 4. C. 
Bennett has been made general adjuster 
of the inland marine division of the 
eastern department and E. J. Moran, 
manager. J. N. Gray has been appointed 
adjuster-in-charge of the inland marine 
adjusting staff of the New York City 
adjusting office. L. A. Goodwin has been 
appointed branch manager of the Waco, 
Texas, office to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Furber Chesley. 

The following new branch offices have 
been opened: In St. Petersburg, Florida 
(615 First Avenue, North), with R. S. 
Stratton as adjuster-in-charge; in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico (Sena Plaza, Room 54), 
with R. C. Moore as branch manager,; in 
Fayetteville, Arkansas (205 Eason Build- 
ing), with Carl J. Billingsley as branch 
manager; in Miami, Oklahoma (303 
Mining Exchange Building), with Edd 
G. Doerfler as manager; in Childress, 
Texas (200% Main Street), with R. D. 
Bowersock as branch manager; in Sher- 
man, Texas (10114 North Travis Street), 
with W. L. Furneaux as branch manager ; 
in Pecos, Texas (217 Bezeman Bryan 
Building), with V. W. Kyle as manager ; 
and in Brownwood, Texas (225 Southern 
Notel Building), with J. D. Perry, Jr., 
as branch manager. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Founders Fire & Marine: Harold L. 
Stroub has been appointed superintendent 
of the underwriting department. 


xe 


General Casualty (Wis.): J. E. Mur- 


phy Company has been appointed exclu- 
sive Minnesota general agent. 


xn 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity: 
William H. Thompson has been ap- 
pointed personnel supervisor. 


= & & 


Hartford Steam Boiler: L. M. Le- 


Meilleur, assistant manager of the New 
Orleans department, has been named man- 
ager of that department to succeed R. T. 
Burwell, who died recently. 


xk 


Home Fleet: The Home Insurance Com- 
pany announces the following promo- 
tions: In the Newark, J., office— 
Joseph H. Wilson from state agent to 
manager; L. C. Griswold from associate 
state agent to state agent; and William 
F. Ohl, Jr., special agent to associate 
state agent. In the Pacific department— 
John M. Heath, formerly state agent for 
the states of Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico, has been made manager 


for the same territory ; Larry T. Diringer, 
formerly state agent in Montana, be- 
comes manager for his state; and Robert 
Doucet, formerly underwriter in the 
brokerage department in the San Fran- 
cisco office, has been appointed a special 
agent in the same office. In the Pitts- 
burgh office—A. V. McMillan, from 
special agent to state agent for western 
Pennsylvania. In Rochester, New York— 
Frank A. Beuglass, from associate state 
agent in West Central New York State 
to state agent. He will replace former 
state agent Oscar J. Siebert, who retired 
at his own request after 26 years of 
continuous service with the company. 

The following promotions of field men 
of the Home Fleet in the central western 
territory have been made: John E. Jack- 
son from state agent for Minnesota to 
manager; Cornell H. Anderson from 
state agent for Wisconsin to manager; 
Marshall Mellor from state agent to 
manager for Kentucky; Alwin E. Bulau 
from state agent to manager for In- 
diana; L. Dean Alber state agent for 
eastern Michigan to manager; David E. 
Larson, formerly state agent for the 
state of Illinois excluding Cook County, 
becomes manager. David White, pre- 
viously a special agent in Minnesota, will 
succeed Mr. Jackson as state agent for 
that state. 


x* k 


Insurance of N.A.: C. William Johnson 
has retired as assistant secretary of the 
company and fire manager of its Phila- 
delphia metropolitan department after 31 
years of service. 


Meserole Group: R. Wetson Moon has 
been made state agent for Ohio, suc- 
ceeding John Beddington, who was re- 
cently called to the home office as 
superintendent of agencies in the eastern 
department. 


xk 


Metropolitan Fire: Miss Elizabeth G. 
O’Brien has been elected assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer in the Hartford office. 


xk & 


National Adjusters: William Goodman 
has been appointed manager of the 
Miami branch. 


xk * 


National Fire Group: A service office 
has been opened in Oakland, California, 
under the direction of special agent 
Howard L. Brock, who will handle the 
fire companies. E. W. Williams has been 
appointed special agent for United Na- 
tional Indemnity covering Eastbay, San 
Francisco peninsular and lower Marin 
County. 

N. E. Durnan has been made superin- 
tendent for the province of Ontario. 


xk * 


Northwestern Mutual Fire: George C. 
North has been made senior inspector for 
the mid-western department. Paine Paul 
has been appointed senior special agent 
for the Oregon department. George W. 








J. M. B. PETRIKIN - - - Vice-President 
G. N. GARDNER - - - - Vice-President 


ASSETS 


Bonds (at amortized values}— 


Cash in Banks and Office ....... 


J. R. GARDNER ----.-.- President 


NAY COCHRANE, SPECIAL AGENT 
1118 Salisbury Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THE MERCHANTS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 
DECEMBER 31, 1946 


..$ 185,589.52 


D. A. HOLADAY --.---- Treasurer 


Reinsurance Balances ............ 
Loss Claims in Process of Adjustment 


HAZEL O'NEILL - - - - - - Secretary 


LIABILITIES 
.$ 119,432.25 











$3,218,788.16 
POLICY HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $1,186,345.48 


This statement is Based on Report Filed with the Insurance Commissioner of the State of Colorado. 


U.S. Government . . .$1,749,968.06 (Less—Losses Reinsured $49,123.16) 159,541.43 
State Dipset eens 25,983.39 Accrued Taxes and Expenses ....... 55,450.92 
Municipal ......... 618,364.67 Accounts Payable ................ 12,819.93 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 1,670,698.15 
: FOR ORED 5-5 oo. . +n» SOAR Reserve for Possible Loss of Accounts 5,000.00 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 304,088.56 Reserve for Contingencies ......... 9,500.00 
Accrued Interest on Bonds and Loans 9,231.58 Capital Stock ............. 400,000.00 
Agents Balances and Other Accounts 320,562.38 Surplus jeneen os \ 
Stock—Insured Building and Loan iii dl pein 
— 5,000.00 Less Assets not admitted 12,509.74 786,345.48 





$3,218,788.16 
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CONDENSED FINANCIAL 


December 31, 1946 


STATEMENTS 








The Western Casualty and Surety Co. 


ASSETS 


Cash (in Office and Banks) ...........+..- 


United States Government Bonds 


State, County and Municipal Bonds ....... 


Premiums in Course of Collection ........ 


Accrued Interest on 


Other Admitted Assets ..........50000005 


Total Admitted Assets .............- 
RESERVES AND SURPLUS 


Reserve f eer rT $3,801,671.82 I I oon 5scbtaswccasccdcssences $ 163,049.29 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums ............-. 3,165,872.60 Reserve for Unearned Premiums ............... 1,634,420.90 

Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Expenses 623,968.85 Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Expenses 103,810.00 
Weel DINE ov ccc ccsscccccczestsssseee $7,591,513.27 ee ee $1,901,280.19 

RT octet saccondodsans $1,000,000.00 oo oc uss oseassien crs $550,000.00 

EE Nictwecsdecvaseseeceee 1,133,517.99 SE ski ectccissnegeinecurs 375,460.81 

Surplus as regards Policyholders ..............- 2,133,517.99 Surplus as regards Policyholders ............... 925,460.81 
WED -c6Nsectetdeudoeseeensecsssncbuonsns $9,725,031.26 WE 6600tnereckeenbbkatodedkasdeccasee $2,826,741.00 


a 
The Western Fire Insurance Co. 
ASSETS 

Cash (in Office and Banks) ...............00+. $ 317,313.93 

ee $1,308,714.85 United States Government Bonds ............... 958,996.87 

ane 1,291,990.20 State, County and Municipal Bonds ............ 544,749.32 
coece 4,356,362.18 

Taek Goths ee Bates occ cc cc cccccsccecccs $1,821,060.12 

enka $6,957 ,067.23 Preferred and Common Stocks ...............++. 613,424.00 

pesos 4,085.00 Real Estate (Home Office) ..............ceeeee 106,569.93 

pied 912,092.98 Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ................ 4,000.00 

ceewe 1,501,713.15 Premiums in Course of Collection .............. 251,995.65 

waeuie 184, Accrued Interest on Bonds ........000.ccescee. 12,011.62 

Ran 75,887.91 GE FNS FED occ ccccccccccrccccvesee 17,679.68 


Total Admitted Assets ............000000: 
RESERVES AND SURPLUS 


$2,826,741.00 








HOME OFFICE: FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 
WRITING PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF FIRE, INLAND MARINE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 





Hare has been appointed special agent 
in the northern Ohio territory. 

M. F. Ross and Paul T. Hughes have 
been appointed chief inspector and in- 
spector, respectively, for the central de- 
partment. 


xk k 


National Union Fire: Robert M. 
Knowles has joined the company as spe- 
cial agent and engineer. He will assist 
state agent Whitney supervising Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Vermont with 
headquarters at Boston. 


xk *& 


Phoenix-London Group: George E. 
Armstrong has been appointed resident 
manager of the Indianapolis branch office, 
succeeding Jackson K. Landers, deceased. 
M. R. Hoppas, assistant resident man- 
ager, and Stuart M. Albrecht, state agent, 
will assist Mr. Armstrong. 


x *k *& 


Phoenix-Connecticut Group: Louis J. 
Miller, former insurance agent and field 
representative, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the inland marine department 
in the home office. 

Lester A. Cramer has joined the Phoe- 
nix Insurance Company as superintendent 
of its inland marine department at New 
York City. Mr. Cramer will be associ- 
ated directly with Ralph A. Byers, who 
manages that department for the group. 
E. Chipman Farrington, Jr., special agent 


For March, 1947 


of the Phoenix Insurance Company, who 
has been associated with state agent C. F. 
Kappert, has been given his own field as 
special agent for Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


“x & 


St. Paul Fire & Marine: Five new spe- 
cial agents have been appointed: Karl W’. 
Skoog goes to Nebraska; Robert W. 
Freer has been detailed to assist state 
agent W. W. Martin in the southern 
New Jersey and Philadelphia territory; 
James H. Streich goes to the northeast- 
ern Ohio territory to assist state agent 
E. O. Pierce at Cleveland and Frank J. 
Kuesel will assist state agent H. L. 
Rubrecht of Columbus; Austen D. Brown 
has been made special agent in western 
New York. 

Owing to ill health, M@. F. Blanco of 
the South Dakota field force has been 
retired temporarily on disability allow- 
ance. 


x *k * 


W. A. Schickedanz Agency: 4rkell G. 
Kunze has been appointed treasurer and 
Raymond C. Kaegel, executive vice presi- 
dent of the agency. 





BOWDEN AND ASSOCIATES 


General Insurance Adjusters 


For The Companies 
Throughout The Southwest 
913 Ross Avenue 


DALLAS 2, TEXAS 














Fred G. Schaefer General Agency: 
Edward D. Sweet, formerly resident man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh branch office of 
the Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 
ance Company, has purchased this Pitts- 
burgh agency. 


x* 


The Travelers: In the fire lines, there 
have been five promotions, one appoint- 
ment and one transfer. The promotions 
were: Millard T. Wilson has been made 
secretary and Robert Wareing, assistant 
secretary; Joseph T. Malone has been 
named secretary of the southern depart- 
ment and Roy T. Haycock, assistant sec- 
retary of the marine department; Robert 
T. Steidel, special agent at Dayton, Ohio, 
to assistant manager of the Cincinnati 
and Dayton branch offices. Ernest L. 
Weissert has been named superintendent 
of the underwriting division covering 
New York City and suburban territory. 
Walter A. Johnson, special agent for fire 
lines in Minneapolis, has been transferred 
to Denver, Colorado. 

There have been two promotions, and 
four appointments in the casualty, fidelity 
and surety lines. The promotions are as 
follows: Alden L. Lancaster, field assis- 
tant of the Houston, Texas, branch office 
to assistant manager of that office ; Jesse 
M. Robbins, acting manager at Atlanta, 
Georgia, to manager at the Louisville, 
Kentucky, branch office. He succeeds Rai 
Lowry, resigned. The following men have 
been appointed field assistants: James 
E. Jipping at Grand Rapids; Darrell C. 
Eden at Seattle; Wallace M. Danvers at 
Texas; George V. Kracum at Minne- 
apolis. 
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Retrospective Rating—from 30 


sation insurance with these other 
lines even though no adjustment in 
premium is to be made on the com- 
pensation coverage under the over- 
all plan. Such overall plans are 
helpful but fall far short of fulfilling 
the needs of large insureds or their 
insurance companies if proper recog- 
nition is to be given to the individual 
problems and special situations ex- 
isting on such risks. 


Overall Plans 


It would be much more desirable 
from the standpoint of the insuring 
public and the casualty insurance 
industry to have available overall 
retrospective plans under which 
these coverages could be combined 
and proper adjustment made on all 
lines instead of only on those cov- 
erages not subject to regulation. 
Consideration is now being given to 
amending existing filing to provide 
for the optional combination of vari- 
ous casualty coverages under a 
single retrospective rating plan and 
it is hoped that this procedure will 
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be available for general application 
in the not too distant future. It is 
not suggested that such rating plans 
be made available to all risks re- 
gardless of size but by large risks 
let us think in terms of risks produc- 
ing premiums in excess of $5,000 a 
year or thereabouts. 


War Projects Insurance 


During the war most large manu- 
facturing and contracting risks per- 
forming operations for the different 
government agencies or departments 
were insured under a special form 
of retrospective rating plan, familiar 
to most if not all of us, and com- 
monly known as the “Comprehen- 
sive Rating Plan—War Projects 
Insurance.” Admittedly that par- 
ticular plan because of certain of its 
provisions is not practical for peace 
time commercial operations, but it 
did demonstrate beyond a doubt the 
practicability of rating large risks 
on an interline and interstate basis. 

In this discussion emphasis has 
been placed on the desirability of 
optional retrospective rating plans 
to be made available on an interline, 
interstate basis. As respects the 
question of interstate rating we 
should very definitely bear in mind 
the fact that insurance is now inter- 
state commerce and therefore in 
keeping with the spirit of the Su- 
preme Court decision to this effect, 
insurance should be treated on an 
interstate basis and the _ rating 
authorities in the states passing 
state regulatory bills should not be 
unmindful of this in administering 
state laws regulating insurance. 


All-Industry Bill 


It may be mentioned that provi- 
sion has been made in the Commis- 
sioners-All Industry Casualty and 
Surety Rate Regulatory Bill to al- 
low the widest conceivable latitude 
for the development of rating plans 
without specific limitation as to the 
kind or number that may be devised. 
Under the provisions of this bill as 
they relate to individual risk rating 
the experience of the individual risk 
may be recognized prospectively or 
retrospectively, or both. Physical 
and moral characteristics of the risk 
may be evaluated through schedule 


rating plans. Expense provisions in 
the rate may be varied through 
gradation by size of risk or on any 
other demonstrable basis. Experi- 
ence rating and expense variation 
may be applied on an interstate basis 
and may be determined on the basis 
of a combination of various casualty 
coverages. The only restriction im- 
posed by this section of the Commis- 
sioners-All Industry Casualty and 
Surety Rate Regulatory Bill is that 
rate modifications for individual 
risks must be developed through 
established rating plans and not ona 
hit or miss basis. Accordingly, look- 
ing ahead we can be optimistic that 
more complete and flexible retro- 
spective rating procedures, operating 
on an interline, interstate basis will 
come into general use, and this will 
eliminate many of the complications 
encountered today in preparing cus- 
tom-tailored retrospective rating 
plans for individual risks. 


Broad Basis 


Certainly any insurance carrier 
interested in affording workmen’s 
compensation coverage, general lia- 
bility coverage and automobile lia- 
bility coverage to any risk considers 
the risk in its entirety, whether this 
coverage is to be provided on a 
guaranteed cost basis or under some 
retrospective rating procedure. Why 
then try to justify to an insured 
retrospective rating plans which 
treat with only certain of the cover- 
ages or apply on some restricted 
territorial basis when these lines of 
demarcation are purely technical 
limitations of our own making? 


The casualty insurance business, 
together with other branches of the 
insurance industry, is headed for an 
era of uncertainty, but if our rat- 
ing procedures and filings as they 
pertain to casualty insurance are ad- 
ministered in such a way as to per- 
mit a liberal and flexible approach 
to the problems now facing large 
risks and their insurers, through 
overall retrospective rating plans 
which may be applied without the 
necessity of cutting up such risks 
into little parts and treating each 
part separately, a truly worth while 
goal will have been achieved. 


; From an address on Pittsburgh Insurance 
Jay. 
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40TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Launcuep IN THE PANIC YEAR 1907, Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company heads into its Fortieth Year, continuing its steadfast prog- 


ress, and with its Founder still at the helm. 


It now holds its place among the leaders in the industry with a country- 


wide organization of agents, service and claim adjustment offices. 


Originally concentrating on fidelity and surety bonds, the Company now 
includes among its writings—workmen’s compensation, all forms of liability 
insurance, automobile, burglary, plate glass, accident and health and other 


forms of casualty insurance. 


The Massachusetts Bonding has served as the originating company on 
numerous large and outstanding contract bonds and blanket fidelity bonds and 


is equipped for prompt and satisfying service in all lines. 


A Good Company To Represent 
A Good Company In Which To Be Insured 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING © INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, PRESIDENT 
Home Orrice: BOSTON 
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NEW INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS 


EORGE A. BISSON of New- 

port has been appointed Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Rhode Island, 
succeeding J. Austin Carroll. Mr. 
Bisson is an auditor and accountant 
and was senior field auditor for the 
State Unemployment Compensation 
3oard for five years. 

Brooks Glass of Gadsden has been 
named director of the Alabama De- 
partment of Commerce, succeeding 
Miss Addie Lee Farish. L. L. 
Gwaltney, Jr., of Montgomery has 
been appointed Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, Succeeding R. N. 
Cartwright, and is in direct charge 
of the state insurance department 
which is under the supervision of 
the department of commerce. 


AMERICA FORE SUPPORTS 
ALL-INDUSTRY BILLS 


HESE bills (the All-Industry 

model bills), wherever intro- 
duced, will have our support. In 
our opinion, while they constitute 
adequate and proper state regulation 
of rates, they are also in the best 
interests of the public, the producers, 
and the companies. We also feel it 
unwise and imprudent to advocate 
less rate regulation than is prescribed 
in these model bills because anything 
less might constitute inadequate state 
regulation within the meaning of 
Public Law 15, and furthermore, in 
our opinion, would not best serve 
the public interest,” stated Bernard 
M. Culver, chairman of the boards 
of the America Fore Companies in a 
letter sent to all their agents and 
brokers. 


IMPARTIAL STUDY 
ADVOCATED 


HETHER or not the busi- 

ness knows it, it needs a com- 
prehensive study of the problems 
of insurance as interstate com- 
merce, conducted by capable and 
wholly impartial individuals not 
financed by insurance funds. The 
sole object should be to discover 
and report unbiased truth. While 
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such a study and report would not be 
binding upon the insurance business, 
it would, I believe, possess such in- 
herent merit as to influence insur- 
ance thinking for many years to 
come,” stated E. W. Sawyer in an 
address before the American Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers of 
Insurance. 


AGENTS DIVIDED 


ARLETON I. FISHER, presi- 

dent of the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, has 
responded vigorously to a recent 
statement by Ray Murphy, general 
counsel of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives, that 
“The bill (All-Industry rate regu- 
lation) has been approved in every 
single detail by the representatives 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents sitting on the All- 
Industry Committee.” Mr. Fisher 
does not dispute the stand attributed 
to the representatives of the 
N.A.LA., but he points out that this 


stand is the opinion of only two men 
and does not necessarily represent 
the viewpoint of individual members 
of the association. “Thousands of 
members of the producers’ ranks, 
including members of the N.A.I.A., 
feel that organization failed them 
miserably when its representatives 
on the All-Industry Committee ‘ap- 
proved in every single detail’ the 
All-Industry bills. . . . This vaunted 
‘approval in every single detail’ has 
never been ratified, nor will it ever 
be approved, by the membership of 
the constituent associations,” stated 
Mr. Fisher. 


THREE CONFERENCES 
MERGED 


ERGER of the Sprinkler 

Leakage Conference, Explosion 
Conference and Eastern Tornado 
Insurance Association into a single 
organization titled Allied Lines As- 
sociation was unanimously approved 
at a special meeting held January 30. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT—from 20 


HE year 1946 has been marked by the largest increase 

in premiums received and liabilities assumed in the 
history of the companies, with an accompanying rise in 
unearned premium reserve that more than offsets the 
year’s trade profit and poaches somewhat upon surplus. 
This experience is not unique within the business, con- 
fronted as it is and has been for several years past by a 
growing inflation of both insured values and loss cost. 


Partial loss damages to properties insured have long 
constituted the great bulk of loss claims, and the level 
of rates upon which existing premiums are computed 
did not contemplate and does not adequately measure the 
sharp rise in prices of material and labor now required 
to repair, rebuild, or replace damaged properties. In- 
creasing coverages (if it were possible) to the full value 
of all properties insured would not prove a solution of 
the problem with which the business has to deal in the 
maturing of insured liability now in effect and to be 
assumed at existing rates. After many decades of steady 
decline in the average rate, the time is at hand when in 
the interest of policyholders themselves a general re- 
vision of rates upward seems imperative. 


This is our third consecutive year of loss in the in- 
suring of automobiles, due to conditions outlined in the 
report to stockholders of a year ago. Increases in rate 
thus far secured do not support the loss incident to the 
high hazard of collision and accidents to which the 
older cars are particularly subject. The class is one to 


which the management is devoting continuing watchful- 
ness, 

The tragic loss of life and tremendous waste of prop- 
erty values by fire in 1946 has generated increased ac- 
tivities in our regular fire prevention program. Both 
directly and through the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers we continue what must be a relentless fight 
against carelessness and the hazards of unsafe construc- 
tion. We are giving both financial support to this cam- 
paign and the valuable time of important members of 
our personnel.—George C. Long, Jr., president, The 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group. 


=x & © 


ART of our growth in the years immediately pre- 

vious was due to wartime activity. Notwithstanding 
the compensating shrinkage experienced during the past 
year in many industries through the ending of war con- 
tracts and the crippling effect due to unprecedented and 
protracted labor strikes, the company reached new 
heights in premium writings, earned premiums, and in 
assets. We returned premiums of over $350,000 on 
compensation lines in adjusting war contracts. 

The increase in our expense ratio over 1945 is due in 
large part to commissions paid. There was no change 
in the scale of commission rates, but there was a loss 
during the year of war contracts, previously written at 
reduced commissions, and premium writings have in- 
creased on those lines carrying the higher commission 
rates.—T. J. Falvey, president, Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance Company. 


INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks 

United States Government bonds 

Other bonds 

Preferred stocks 

Common stocks 

First mortgage loans FHA ..... 

Other first mortgage loans .. 

Real estate sold under contract .. 
Home office 

Accrued interest and rents 

Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses. . 
Premium balances (not over 90 days) ... 
Surrender value of life insurance policies 


$ 471,657.20 
3,306,992.69 
429,524.04 
397,815.00 
807,367.00 
329,472.82 
34,940.91 
49,000.00 
82,441.91 
25,658.43 
26,629.16 
449,564.79 
36,246.82 


Total Admitted Assets $6,447,310.77 


LIABILITIES 


$3,740,201.52 
587,179.08 
21,847.40 
20,326.69 
30,528.87 


Unearned premiums 

Reserve for losses 

Reserve for adjustment expense 
Reserve for taxes 

All other liabilities 


$ 500,000.00 
Surplus | 547,227.21 


Surplus to policyholders 2,047,227.21 


$6,447,310.77 


Note: On the basis of December 31, 1946 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the company's total 
admitted assets would be increased to $6,537,858.86 and the policyholders’ surplus to $2,137,775.30. Securities 
carried at $500,000 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


HOME OFFICE 
Cedar Rapids 


REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
- PRO RATA AND EXCESS OF LOSS 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
90 John Street 
New York 
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Globe and Rutgers 


Fire Insurance Company 


“ Insurance Company 


State of Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN HOME 


Fire Assurance Company 





111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 





FTER several years of unusually profitable opera- 

tions, we are not disturbed by the fact that the year 
1946 was not a satisfactory one for our company. We 
transacted a much larger volume of business and our 
income from investments was greater. 

Our increased premiums necessitated an addition to 
our reserve for unearned premiums. As more than one- 
third of that amount represents prepaid expenses, for 
which credit cannot be taken until expiration of the 
policies, we must consider that item of prepaid expense 
in appraising 1946 results. 

Accident frequency in the operation of automobiles, 
following termination of gasoline rationing, inflated 
costs of repairing automobiles and anything damaged 
by them, and paying damages for personal injuries, 
proved very expensive in 1946. We believe an upward 
revision of premium charges for automobile insurance 
now in process, and the elimination of antiquated auto- 
mobiles from the roads, will place automobile insurance 
on a profitable basis sometime during the latter part of 
1947, 

The other principal lines of insurance conducted by 
the company during 1946 were profitable, and prospects 
for them for 1947 are favorable—J. Arthur Nelson, 
president, New Amsterdam Casualty Company. 


x *k * 


HE business of the company was satisfactory except . 


as to the various classes of liability insurance which, 
in common with all companies, both direct writing and 
reinsurance, have been unfavorable. Many reasons can 
be cited but perhaps the most important, beyond acci- 
dent frequency, is the high verdicts rendered by trial 
juries, 

On July 1, 1946 an amendment to the insurance law 
of New York permitting casualty companies to write 
fire reinsurance became effective. Consideration is being 
given to the company’s participation in this class of busi- 
ness but thus far no definite commitments have been 
entered into. The fire insurance industry has been pass- 
ing through a cycle of unfavorable experience which has 
continued for a period of six to seven years. There are 
indications that this cycle is now drawing to a close. 
The subject is being given careful study by the com- 
pany’s management.—Robert C. Ream, president, 
American Re-Insurance Company. 
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URING the year and five months which have elapsed 

since V-J Day industry generally, including the busi- 
ness of insurance, has found it necessary to meet rapidly 
changing economic conditions. During the war years 
of high profits and high taxation, of material and supply 
shortages and of serious personnel difficulties the prob- 
lem was to attain full production regardless of cost or 
possible sacrifice of efficiency. Those conditions no 
longer exist. The goal today of every well managed 
business must be to achieve maximum production at the 
greatest possible efficiency if national income is to be 
maintained at the high level achieved in recent years. 
The elimination of waste and extravagance, economy in 
all phases of business operations and maximum output 
by employees in return for the high level of wages now 
being paid are essential requisites to the maintenance 
of a strong national economy, the survival of business 
institutions and the well being of individuals.—Roy 
Tuchbreiter, president, The Continental Companies. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


MARCH 

10-1! Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific, annual meet- 
ing, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California. 

14 Missouri Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year meeting, 
Tiger Hotel, Columbia. 

19-20 Alabama Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year meeting, 
Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery. 

25-28 Greater New York Safety Council, convention, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. 

27-28 Minnesota Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year meet- 
ing, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. 


3I- 1 National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, mid-year 
Meeting, Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 
APRIL 
9 Rhode Island Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year 


meeting, Providence Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 

it Ohio Association of Accident and Health Underwriters, 
Columbus. 

21 Oklahoma Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Oklahoma City. 

21-25 National Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year meet- 
ing, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

28-30 American Association of Insurance General Agents, annual 
convention, Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Texas. 

MAY 

1-4 North Carolina Association of Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 

5-6 American Management Association, insurance conference, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 

5-6 New York State Association of Local Agents, annual con- 
ference, Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse. 

6-8 Fire Prevention Conference (called by President Truman) 
Washington, D. C. 
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Pennsylvania Law—from 42 


of more than one person in any one 
accident. Property damage judg- 
ments must be satisfied up to $1,000 
per accident. 

Any person who is called upon 
to furnish security and who can put 
up the required amount of security 
so that all claims and judgments 
that may be rendered against him 


property damage has complied with 
the requirements of the new law 
with regard to the satisfaction of 
claims and judgments rendered 
against a person after being in- 
volved in a motor vehicle accident. 
But we do not have to have imagi- 
nation to realize that for the average 
individual it will mean a great hard- 
ship to put up in the form of money 
or securities or other acceptable 


will be satisfied up to $5,000/10,000 
for bodily injury and $1,000 for 





means a sufficient amount of security 
to take care of the bodily injury and 

















310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * 


NOT FOR SALE 


Court bonds aren’t business you sell .. . 
they’re business you get . . . easily . . . readily 
... without effort . . . with profit. 





Only two factors are important to increasing 
your court bond business. Continental gives 
you both: 


First: SERVICE . . . specialized, immediate 
help with every bond problem, removing all 
effort or study of legal technicalities from 
your shoulders, impressing your attorney 
client with your ability to serve him speedily 
and efficiently at all times. 

Second: RECOGNITION . . . constant re- 


minders before prospects of your name, ad- 
dress and phone number . . . via an original, 


useful advertising program which has, in just > 


two years, increased court and fiduciary bond 
business more than 25 per cent! 


For more details of the way we can help you 
gain more bond business and new profits this 
year, write the Continental Judicial Bond 
department . . . today. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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property damage claims and judg- 
ments which may follow an automo- 
bile accident. 


License Suspended 


Now, if the persons who are called 
upon to furnish security are unable 
to do so up to the amount required 
by the Secretary of State, their ]i- 
censes as automobile owners and 
operators are immediately  sus- 
pended. If the automobile owner 
or the operator who fails to furnish 
security is a non-resident of Penn- 
sylvania, then he will be deprived 
of the privilege of the use of the 
highways of Pennsylvania. Reci- 
procity among the states and co- 
operation on the part of the motor 
vehicle authorities in the several 
states have reached the point where 
this becomes indeed an unpleasant 
prospect even for a non-resident. 


The suspension of the privileges 
of an individual as an owner and as 
an operator in Pennsylvania will 
continue until 


(1) the individual deposits with 
the Secretary the amount of 
security which has been re- 
quired of him, or 


(2) evidence is furnished to the 
Secretary after one year has 
elapsed from the date of the 
accident that no action for 
damages arising out of the 
accident has been filed against 
the individual, or 


(3) evidence is furnished to the 
Secretary that the individual 
has been released from lia- 
bility or has consented to pay 
the claimants to the extent 
required by the Act, for all 
damages for which he has 
admitted liability or has been 
found liable. 


Future Proof of Responsibility 


Therefore, unless the uninsured 
automobile owner and operator are 
able to furnish the amount of se- 
curity which is required of them or 
can show that no claims have been 
made against them during the year 
following the accident, or if a claim 
has been made or a judgment has 
been returned that arrangements for 
satisfaction, acceptable to the claim- 
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ant, have been consummated, such 
owner and operater ate barred from 
the further use of the highways of 
Pennsylvania. But this is not all. 
Failure on the part of an individual 
to satisfy a motor vehicle accident 
judgment to the extent required will 
not only keep him off the highways 
until satisfactory steps have been 
taken to pay the judgment, but, in 
addition, the judgment debtor must 
thereafter keep on file with the 
authorities proof of his financial re- 
sponsibility for future accidents. 


If a person is able to furnish the 
required security following an acci- 
dent and is able to satisfy to the 
extent required by the law claims 
which are brought against him and 
any judgment rendered against him, 
there is no further obligation on 
such person under this law. There 
is no requirement such as is found 
in many other financial responsibil- 
ity laws of such person to furnish 
proof to the authorities of his future 
financial responsibility. Bear in 
mind that that holds only if the per- 
son is able to satisfy promptly 
claims that are maintained and judg- 
ments that are rendered against him. 


Emphasis of the Act 


There is a new twist to this law 
in that all of the emphasis and all 
of the stress are placed on the ability 
of the individual to furnish security 
with respect to the accident in which 
he has become involved and, subse- 
quently, to pay claims and judg- 
ments against him on account of 
such accident. Those who have ad- 
vocated this new approach believe 
that it is the most effective way of 
convincing automobile owners and 
operators not only of the necessity 
but, viewed entirely selfishly from 
the standpoint of the automobile 
owner and operator, of the good 
sense of providing themselves with 
adequate means of taking care of 
automobile accident claims and 
judgments before the accident oc- 
curs. Only experience under the 
new law will enable us to evaluate 
the soundness of this theory. 

In striking contrast to what an 
uninsured automobile owner and op- 
erator have to go through to pre- 
serve their privileges of the use of 
the highways, we have the case of 
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AN agent is essentially interested in the qualifi- 
cations of the company he offers to his clients. 
Its Stability, Years of Progress, and the Quality 
of Service it renders are his first consideration. 


Agents of the Royal Exchange are able to 
offer to their clients the Security of one of the 
oldest and strongest insurance institutions in the 
world—an institution whose reputation for De- 
pendable Co-operation is outstanding. 





Royval Exchange Group 


RoyaL ExcHaNce AssuRANCE 

ProvipENT Fire Insurance Co. 
Tue Strate AssurANcE Company, Lt. 
Car AND GENERAL INSURANCE Corp., Lp. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATION IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN MOST COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 











the individual who has thought 
enough of himself to obtain the pro- 
tection of insurance ahead of time. 
All that this individual has to do is 
to report the accident to his insur- 
ance company which will, in turn, 
see to it that the Secretary of State 
is notified that a policy of liability 
insurance applicable to this individ- 
ual with respect to the accident in 
which he was involved, was in ex- 
istence at the time of the accident. 
Receipt by the authorities of this 


notice of the existence of an insur- 
ance policy is all that is necessary 
to retain for the insured his high- 
way privileges. There is nothing 
else required of this individual ex- 
cept to complete the prescribed 
motor vehicle accident report form 
which .. customarily required of all 
motorists who are involved in acci- 
dents. 

There is a real distinction between 
the notice which an insurance com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pennsylvania Law—Continued 


pany files for their insured after he 
has been in an accident to advise 
the authorities that a policy of lia- 
bility insurance was in existence on 
behalf of the insured at the time 
of the accident, and the certificate 
guaranteeing future financial re- 
sponsibility of an insured. The no- 
tice of the existence of a policy is 
that and nothing more. It is no 
guarantee that the insurance under 
the policy will be applicable for the 
payment of claims and judgments 
that may be rendered against the 
insured. The policy terms, including 
the exclusions, remain applicable in 
full force and effect. We know 
that as a practical matter the pro- 
tection under the standard provi- 
sions automobile liability policy is 
so broad that it is virtually complete 
—certainly complete for the indi- 
vidual who furnished proper infor- 
mation at the time that the policy 
was issued and who cooperates with 
his company after an accident to 
the extent that may be reasonably 
required. 

On the other hand, the certificate 
guaranteeing future financial re- 
sponsibility when filed by an insur- 
ance company on behalf of an in- 
sured converts the policy into an 





SAFETY ENGINEER to work in South for 
casualty insurance company. Please give 
full particulars as to experience, salary 
wanted, health, age, whether employed, 
etc. Box 92C, Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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absolute coverage policy. Regardless 
of the attitude of the insured on the 
question of cooperation with his 
company, regardless of whether or 
not there has been any breach of the 
policy terms or whether any of the 
exclusions is applicable in the par- 
ticular case, the insurance under the 
policy is available for and must be 
applied to the satisfaction of judg- 
ments that are rendered against the 
insured. It is because of this con- 
version of the coverage from stand- 
ard coverage to absolute coverage 
that it is necessary to make the sur- 
charges provided for by the manual 
when a certificate of financial re- 
sponsibility is filed. Because the 
policy coverage continues as stand- 
ard coverage these surcharges are 
not applicable when the company 
files only a notice of the existence 
of a policy. 


Conclusion 


For the satisfactory operation of 
this law, not only from the stand- 
point of the authorities but also that 
of producers and companies, it is 
important to keep uppermost in 
mind several requirements which ex- 
perience under other similar laws 
have shown are absolutely essential. 
The first of these is that the insur- 
ance forms which have to be filed 
on behalf of insureds must be uni- 
form with the corresponding forms 
used under similar laws of other 
states. Unless this uniformity is pre- 
served the task of processing these 
forms in company offices, as_ well 
as by producers, will be extremely 
cumbersome and _ inefficient and 
seriously endanger the smooth func- 
tioning of the administrative ma- 
chinery. However, it is important 
that we all keep constantly in mind 
the fact that our business is already 
overburdened with a multitude of 
forms of great variety and it is not 
a case of reaching the point but, 
rather, one of already being in the 
spot where we must be resourceful 
enough to seek ways and means for 
simplifying our administrative proc- 
ess and of reducing the clerical and 
paper work which already consumes 
so much time and effort and keeps 
eating steadily into the premium 
dollar. 


From an address on Pittsburgh Insurance 
Day. 
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qricur Company, 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
Real Estate . . . © « © © $ = 327,121.13 


FHA Insured SMievtgenee 1,084,083.23 
Other First Mortgages . 874,701.41 
U.S. Government Bonds . 4,973,521.90 


Canadian Government Obligations 1,067,592.40 
All Other Bonds ae ae 879,359.09 


Preferred Stocks . ; . 2,940,130.00 
Stock in Empire State Ins. Co. 2,144,832.14 
Common Stocks 3,204,075.75 
Loans on Collateral . i 43,500.00 
Cash and Bank Deposits . 2,275,545.89 
Net Uncollected Premiums . 2,260,002.91 
Other Admitted Assets . 274,768.02 

$ 22,349,233.87 


of Watertoun 2! fa 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums $ 10,802,774.00 


Reserve for Unpaid 
Losses and Adj. Exp. . . 3,119,502.23 


Reserve for Federal Income Tax —-_- = 


Reserve for All Other Taxes . 351,200.00 
Reserve for Dividends 120,000.00 
Other Reserves and Liabilities 413,916.42 


Total Reserves and Liabilities . $14,807,392.65 


Capital . . . . $3,000,000.00 
Voluntary Contingency 

Reserve 300,000.00 
*Net Surplus 4,241,841.22 


7,541,841.22 
$ 22,349,233.87 


*Surpius to Policyholders 


*At actual market value for securities, this figure would be increased $336,062.67 


Securities carried at $581,447.82 were deposited as required by law. 
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a ooh he Company, 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


U.S. Government Bonds - $2,646,777.39 
Canadian Government Obligations . 392,545.46 
All Other Bonds . 152,039.34 
Preferred Stocks - + 1,560,750.00 


Common Stocks ‘ 368,900.00 
Cash and Bank Deposits 255,608.61 
Net Uncollected Premiums 347,921.05 
Other Admitted Assets 22,869.40 

$5,747,411.25 


Worerioue RY. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . $2,700,693.51 
Reserve for Unpaid 


Losses and Adj. Exp. . .« 761,052.95 
Reserve for Federal Income Tax . 10,000.00 
Reser. e for All Other Taxes 87,800.00 
Other Reserves and Liabilities. . 29,000.00 


Tota! Reserves and Liabilities . $3,588,546.46 


Capital . . . . $1,000,000.00 


Voluntary Contingency 
Reserve. . . . 100,000.00 
*Net Surplus + 1,058.864.79 


$ 2,158,864.79 
$5,747,41125 


*Surplus to Policyholders . 


*At actual market value for securities, this figure would be increased by $72,825 81. 


Securities carried at $292,881.22 were deposited as required by law. 
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PACIFIC EMPLOYERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
A CALIFORNIA STOCK COMPANY 





CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
As of December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 

I os osc ociupud tea wecdaksecikecoeedsdadeedcatons $ 4,143,270.27 
PREMIUMS IN CouRSE OF COLLECTION (under 90 days) ...........eeeeeeeeeeeee 2,623,191.10 
ON 00. oc cara iasachew.pemiets-arne seseS6s0b5 00 e000 ee0ntenensbees 9,682,932.38 
ana a inincns cna RADISH SA ANA AlaNa dial oe Wie diacd aimee wise eee be 9,100.00 
= aang each eieineaaewbeee ne s¥auiewels ouebewsees bee 262,748.00 
a dS iad a bl aicls Diacs gines Savseeee ae 4 Ne ee eS 28,111.07 
Due From REINSURANCE COMPANIES AND OTHER ASSETS ...........22seeeeeeees 6,850.00 
a os eS arin o Wk BOA GSA Ow ath OURS a Nome bSeeae eens 56,922.47 

EE ND 655s cists do 4: oso Sos hae Sees R daw ab deem aieweUlalewawid $16,813,125.29 

LIABILITIES, RESERVES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 

Lecat RESERVE FOR OuTSTANDING Losses AND Loss EXPENSE .........-+-eeeee05 $ 9,643,330.21 
Re Nh CIN RENIOIOD oii oc cnccnn enews onesedeebeecssecveccseevers 3,173,764.23 
ComMIssIOoNns ACCRUED ON PREMIUMS IN CouRSE OF COLLECTION ..........+-2+- 417,712.55 
se cui cd eat Kaede eam ee aaeu ee wane ee saewseb eeeneee eu 591,901.64 
I Ete hy eee ee So kd Lea ac nae eae ae eee eee 243,690.27 
RESERVE FOR PoLicyHOLpERS’ DivipENDS DecLARED AND UNPAID ...........++-++ 417,930.88 

Rs CNN 45 < on wi ecu ys wANbnbae ke bpedtewwesedsddstensabuaeemeee $14,488,329.78 
5 sass nan ob beaten eb tiaae oeeivbeseersaws $1,000,000.00 
I 1 20a a chen caes evcd baa a pieades ua waus daccueuasanees 1,324,795.51 
I ccs oni sie Nine NSA Ase ea EAS ECSU ERs eee aeENess 86 2,324,795.51 

Tota Lrapriiities, Reserves, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ........-.eeeceeeeeeece $16,813,125.29 


OPERATING STATEMENT 
January 1, 1946 to December 31, 1946 


REVENUE 
I NN io Soar ia waar n aw ad aniee meeeeweeweaoion $13,077,677.79 
Less INCREASE IN OVERDUE PREMIUMS ...........ccccccecccceces 23,649.57 
er SINGS. TOOUIDOEE 5 6. 6. 6.0.5.6::6.c one: 0.01000-0.00'5 600000600000 s%0006008 $13,054,028.22 
INET EMURGTMENT ENGCOME ..o.occcccccccsccvcccccecoecses cerstkianedsekeaaeeews 161,509.08 
NNN os iaig Sicandinn oA Nese Whe sae AseaRVcbwcetSeaiesd sda $13,215,537.30 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES 
Ratio to 
Earned Premium 
i a ND is 5 ccacbanieseseceeeanssaccaaee (52.8%) $6,906,756.13 
Net Loss Expenses INCURRED ..........ccccccceccces ( 9.8%) 1,276,117.73 
Net UNpERWRITING EXPENSES INCURRED ..........-.-- (26.8%) 3,501,403.46 
FepERAL INCOME TAXES INCURRED ............-seeee> ( 0.3%) 44,137.61 
Ner Losszs awn Expenses INCURRED .........cccccccccccscccccccccscccseces $11,728,414.93 
POLCTIOLDENS DOVEDENES THCUIUIMD ooo.o osc ossecc dccnsesedccecsecsecccescesse 1,245,530.92 
MUNN, vaidinc bind gt Srscat hua aoe panna ae aa hu a onlote hae oukod a mak aaa meee $12,973,945.85 
NI I deco a ss ais cs care teen Ws id ipa ia ae aan $ 241,591.45 


_ Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with requirements of California State Department and 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Cash and securities carried at $8,856,508.83 in above 
statement are deposited as required by law. 

On the basis of December 31st, 1946 market auotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this Company’s 
“ints would be increased to $16,988,844.60 and surplus to policyholders would be increased 
oO , » 82. 
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EVERYBODY’S JOB 


HEN 9 out of 10 Amer- 
icans want traffic safety— 
want it enough to pay the 


full price—qwe'll be on the way 
to having that safety almost over- 
night. 


Being for safety in the abstract 
and being for safety as a concrete 
day-by-day, hour-by-hour way of 
life are two things quite different of 
course. My reasoning has been, and 
is, that with this condition fulfilled 
—9 out of 10 of us intelligently 
wanting safety and willing to pay 
the price—the inevitable course of 
events would be as follows. 


Education 


First, we would go to the edu- 
cator with the question: “What can 
you do to curb the mounting street 
and highway slaughter?” After be- 
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by W. EARL HALL Chairman, 


National Committee for Traffic Safety 
National Association of Insurance Agents 


ing persuaded that we, the public, 
would be willing to pay the price, 
not a light one, he would answer our 
question. He’d talk to us in terms 
of integrated safety teaching from 
the first day of kindergarten to the 
last day of high school, culminating 
in a driver training course which 
would either prepare drivers for the 
highways or develop the informa- 
tion that there are some who, by 
physical or temperamental deficien- 
cies, are not qualified to sit at the 
wheel of an automobile. 


Enforcement 


Second, we would go to the en- 
forcer with the same question: 
“What can you do?” He too would 


need to have assurance that the pub- 
lic would stand back of him. He’s 
human enough not to want to lose 
his mealticket by “cracking down”— 


if that’s what it would mean. For 
the law enforcer, the first assign- 
ment would be dealing with that 
10th person who frowns on the 
whole safety cause. With this bird 
off the road, he could major his at- 
tention on applying the proved en- 
forcement techniques to the other 9, 
those who believe in safety and want 
to play the game according to the 
rules. 


Engineering 


Third, we would go to the en- 
gineer. He would need extra assur- 
ance that the public was back of him 
because what he has to offer to the 
cause of greater safety on streets 
and highways will carry an enor- 
mous price tag. Ours is a choice 
between paying this price in im- 
proved engineering or in a con- 
tinuing and mounting accident toll. 
Included in the engineer’s program 
would be an early advance toward 
a system of highways in which 
head-on collisions at high speeds 
would be made all but impossible. 
In open country on arterials, this 
would mean channelized paving, 
with eastbound traffic physically 
separated from westbound traffic, 
not by just an imaginary line. 

This has been my story for at 
least 10 years. I’ve been contend- 
ing, and with no less an authority 
than Ned H. Dearborn, president of 
the National Safety Council to back 
me up, that the techniques for traffic 
accident prevention are as_ well 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Everybody's Job—Continued 


known as the preventive measures 
for smallpox and typhoid. Now 
what up to this time has been more 
or less theoretical is presented to me 
—and to America—in a specific and 
tangible form. A new Bible—or 
maybe I should call it a Revised 
Testament—of safety has been writ- 
ten, I sat in on and had a part in the 
writing. On call from the President 
of the United States, men and 


women officially and unofficially in- 


¥ PT eae eS 


2, 


ENGINEERING ? 


terested in the cause of safety have 
gathered in Washington and drafted 
a comprehensive report on_ all 
aspects of the traffic safety problem, 
the first of its kind since 1926 when 
a like conference was called by 
Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce in the Coolidge Cabinet. 

This new compilation takes the 
form of 8 different committee re- 
ports, 6 of them concerned with 
such technical aspects of safety as 
engineering, enforcement, accident 
records, laws and ordinances, motor 





When Your Assureds KNOW Their Insurance Is 
Accurately ENGINEERED, You Build More Business... 


The somewhat hackneyed term “Engineering,” as loosely applied, 
might mean nothing more than “Imagineering.” To the “Kansas City” 
the term means experienced consultation with your assureds on all 
matters pertaining to the elimination of fire hazards. It also means 
providing proper safeguards for necessary hazards—safeguards that 
may save countless lives, and thousands of dollars in property loss. 


It further means assistance in determining valuations of buildings, and 
arranging your clients’ coverage to the end that they will obtain the 
maximum of protection for a minimum of cost. 


You will serve your clients well when you 


take advantage of our Engineering Service. 
Write, wire or phone the home office any 


time for any assistance. 


Var, T Yori 
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vehicle administration and educa- 
tion, 2 of them concerned with mak- 
ing the public acquainted with these 
techniques and enlisting an active 
and dynamic public support. 


President Truman opened the 
conference with a vigorous address, 
the strongest part of it ad lib, in 
which he placed the full force of 
federal government back of the pro- 
gram. One of his specific recom- 
mendations was that a uniform sys- 
tem of driver licensing be estab- 
lished with a view of driving “nuts 
and morons” from the highways, 
General chairman of the conference 
was Major General Philip B. Flem- 
ing, administrator of the Federal 
Works Agency, with Thomas H, 
MacDonald, Federal Public Roads 
Commissioner, serving as chairman 
of the Coordinating Committee of 
12 members, of which I was one. 


The extent to which this traffic 
cause has enlisted the time and ef- 
fort of the nation’s best minds is 
reflected in this list of committee 
chairmen who headed up the 8 re- 
ports at the President’s conference: 
Laws and Ordinances, former Jus- 
tice Owen J. Roberts of the Su- 
preme Court; Motor Vehicle A¢- 
ministration, Roy A. Roberts of the 
Kansas City Star; Engineering, 
President Gibb Gilchrist of Texas 
A. & M. College; Education, Presi- 
dent Elect George D. Stoddard of 
the University of Illinois; Accident 
Records, Dr. George Gallup of the 
Institute of Public Opinion; En- 
forcement, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
New York University Law Dean; 
Public Information, W. J. Scripps, 
Publisher of the Detroit News, and 
Organized Public Support, Paul G. 
Hoffman, President of the Stude- 
baker Automobile Corporation. All 
except Mr. Roberts, who was de- 
tained by illness, were present and 
active. Each in his committee was 
flanked by the nation’s best author- 
ities in his field. 


In a very real sense, then, we’ve 
gone to the educator, the enforcer 
and the engineer with the question: 
“What can you do?” The answer— 
all the answers, in fact—is con- 
tained in that comprehensive report 
of the committees and its condensed 
digest called the “Action Program.” 
In short, we have the charter, even 
the blueprints, for those safer hap- 
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pier streets and highways of which 
we dream. The charter has been 
written, the blueprints drawn, with 
an eye to experience and demon- 
strated effectiveness in the various 
fields. 

But we must not—we cannot— 
assume that their application will be 
automatic. We must not—we can- 
not—assume that 9 out of 10 of our 
people want safety enough to pay 
the price. We can’t even assume 
that the great majority of our people 
will so much as know about the con- 
tents of these technical reports, say 
nothing of being prepared to adopt 
the recommended safety practices in 
their daily lives. It’s at this point 
at which the agencies of public in- 
formation and of public support 
step into the picture. The former 
must bring the story to the people 
of America that they may be in- 
formed ; the latter are charged with 
the responsibility of obtaining ac- 
tive public support, without which 
the efforts of the President’s Con- 
ference will prove sterile. 


The Coordinating Agency 


In the National Committee for 
Traffic Safety, which I am privi- 
leged to head this year, we shall be 
operating as a coordinating and in- 
tegrating agency for scores of na- 
tion wide organizations, perhaps as 
many as 150. These organizations 
have a membership running into the 
scores of millions. Their total, as a 
matter of fact, including duplicated 
memberships, of course, will be al- 
most as great as the population of 
the United States itself. These mil- 
lions of individuals—motorists and 
pedestrians, young and old, must be 
effectively reached if the ideal I’ve 
mentioned—9 out of 10 Americans 
wanting safety and willing to pay 
the price—is to be achieved. 

How is this Herculean task to be 
accomplished? The answer to this, 
I am confident, is contained in the 
specific action recommendations pre- 
sented to the President’s Confer- 
ence by the Committee on Organ- 
ized Public Support for which I 
reported at the final session in 
Washington. We started with the 
assumption that a well-balanced pro- 
gram of traffic safety in America 
must operate at 3 general levels— 
national, state and local. 
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The National Aspect 


The first section of the recom- 
mendations of our committee dealt 
with the national aspect of the pro- 
gram. The over-all intent of this 
section was to insure independent 
but cooperative action in the Federal 
Government, in national organiza- 
tions of state officials with an in- 
terest in safety and in our great 
national civic, professional and 
similar groups, joined together in 
the National Committee for Traffic 
Safety to which I have referred. 


It’s nice to say 


“YOU'RE COVERED!” 


Nothing can do more to inspire confidence in 
your policyholders than the words, ‘You're 
covered,” or, “We'll pay that claim.” That's 
why American Casualty’s ComMPREHENSIVE 
Personal Liability Policy is rapidly replacing 
all other forms of personal liability coverage. 
Every liability hazard you can think of is 
covered automatically, with a few exceptions 
which may be covered by endorsement. The 
policy is available in either single or multiple 
limits. The latter includes automobile cover- 
age and is recommended since it provides 
the broadest protection obtainable. 





American Casualty Company 


READING > PENNSYLVANIA 


















Capital $2,000,000 





The remainder of the recom- 
mendations of the public support 


committee presented a relatively 
simple and tested plan for achieving 
traffic safety at the state and com- 
munity levels. In the set-up at state 
level, the Governor of each of the 
48 states becomes the keystone of 
the organizational structure. He is 
asked to create an organization of 
officials to develop an official safety 
program. Simultaneously, his 
leadership will start a statewide 
traffic council or commission. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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118 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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ROBERT HOWARD & CO., 


LIMITED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC 














CALIFORNIA 
SPEAR AND COMPANY, INC. THE TELEPHONE 
mo | ie WRIGHT JONES & PROCTOR BROS., LIMITED 


Buffalo Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. 








New York,NY. AGENCY, Inc. 
METROPOLITAN—SUBURBAN—INLAND 








GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 
100 Adelaide St., West, 




















San Francisco Los Angeles Oakland MARINE AND WORLDWIDE BINDING Toronto. 
California FACILITIES 
COLORADO OREGON 
REED & CO. 
BATES LIVELY & PEARSON 
728 cas & mac. BLDG. 
eo 3rd Floor Yeon Bldg. MELLING & BEVINGTONS LTD. 
nua. AGENTS Portland Oregon Reinsurances & Special Risks 
FOR 





THE ENTIRE ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 
Fire—Auto—Casualty—Inland Marine 








MASSACHUSETTS 


Oregon's Largest General Agent Serving 
Oregon Agents for 47 Years. 











630 DORCHESTER, W. 
MONTREAL 
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BOIT, DALTON & CHURCH 
INSURANCE 
Local and Out-of-Town Agency and 
Brokerage Accounts Solicited 
89 BROAD ST., BOSTON 








THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 














FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 
60 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

79 John St., New York City 
FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT, LTD. 
460 ST. JOHN ST., MONTREAL, CANADA 
General Agents for Several Reliable Companies 
REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 


CANADA 




















OBRION, RUSSELL & CO. 


Service To 
Agents and Brokers 
All Forms of Insurance 
Boston—New York—Los Angeles 





GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 


BLANE, FULLERTON & WHITE LTD. 
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NEW HORIZONS 


HANGES in our economic life 
during the past ten years have 
been accompanied by innova- 
tions in the development of and the 
transaction of disability insurance. 
It is a rapidly changing picture and 
one which every alert man and 
woman in the accident and sickness 
industry, whether at the home office 
or in the field, will want to scan 
carefully in order to keep up-to- 
date and try to anticipate the future. 
New horizons are making their ap- 
pearance and it behooves each one 
of us to study these carefully and 
take advantage of everything that 
is new. 
No longer can any of us, whether 
in the home office or in the field, be 
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content with doing things the way 
we have in the past—we must sur- 
vey the new horizons and plan our 
future. 

Accident and sickness insurance 
is an aggressive and progressive in- 
dustry made so by free and open 
competition. New fields are being 
explored, new coverages are being 
designed to meet the modern acci- 
dent and sickness hazards incident 
to our daily life—new underwriting 
procedures are being developed al- 
most daily to open the doors of dis- 
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ability protection to more and more 
people who heretofore have been 
considered uninsurable. Let us dis- 
cuss a few of these new develop- 
ments and those likely to come, to 
enable all of us to adjust our sights 
and see what can be done if we de- 
termine to do it. 


Group Coverage 


It is in the field of group acci- 
dent and sickness coverage that the 
greatest advances have been made 
in our business in recent years. 
When I speak of group, I am think- 
ing in terms of not only employer 
groups but those many other types 
of group insurance such as fran- 
chise, association groups, family 
policies and many other specialized 
group lines. 

Due to the rapid expansion of 
group insurance during and imme- 
diately preceding World War II it 
now represents about 40% of all 
the accident and sickness business 
written. Of necessity, many experi- 
ments took place to develop this 
coverage, but the net result is that 
this type of insurance is the best 
method of reaching millions of 
people and their dependents with 
moderate but substantial coverage 
at a low cost. There are still home 
office people and agents who fear 
group insurance but, so far, I am 
unable to find a single company and 
certainly not many agents whose 
business of writing individual poli- 
cies has been impaired—as a matter 
of fact, the data published year by 
vear demonstrates that their busi- 
ness has increased also. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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New Horizons—Continued 


Group insurance is here to stay 
and is one of the most effective 
methods of covering small income 
workers. It is a mass production 
and serves as the only plan of dis- 
ability insurance that can success- 
fully meet federal or state disability 
insurance competition. 


Franchise Coverage 


Newer, but advancing rapidly, is 
so-called “franchise” coverage. This 
is merely a plan or method of fur- 
nishing individual policies on a 
group basis and with it flexibility 
of coverage to either small groups 
who cannot obtain similar coverage 
under an employer group type or 
to larger groups or associations who 
have no common employer. I believe 
this type of coverage to be an an- 
swer to the problem of private in- 
surance supplying the needs of small 
employers instead of the state tak- 
ing over the disability insurance 
needs of those risks. 
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Franchise insurance also serves 
another very useful purpose in its 
ability to provide a very flexible plan 
for writing large professional groups 
and labor unions who cannot obtain 
insurance on a common employer 
group basis. Larger numbers of as- 
sociation groups are being written 
in increasing numbers on a practical 
and lower cost basis through the 
issuance of individual policies to 
these groups. Professional groups 
have a common interest and through 
their associations have a medium 
similar to that of the employer for 
collection of premium. The fran- 
chise plan of writing association 
groups has another advantage in 
that a member of the association 
who leaves the group may still re- 
tain the policy. 

The franchise plan of covering 
small employers and the many asso- 
ciations and labor unions offers an 
opportunity to the agent to write 
many additional persons not other- 
wise covered, and for our industry 
in covering countless numbers of 
workers and professional men and 
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BOTH COMPANIES WRITE 


ALL RISKS 


women unable to obtain the ad- 
vantages of group coverage other- 
wise. 

In our rapidly expanding sickness 
and accident insurance field numer- 
ous other kinds of groups having 
some common interest or medium 
for collection of premiums have been 
explored successfully by many com- 
panies. Coverage for volunteer fire 
departments, schools, colleges, camp- 
ers, Boy Scout groups are now be- 
ing successfully written by many 
companies. Persons who buy com- 
modities on the installment plan and 
persons who obtain small loans from 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions may insure the completion of 
their payment or loans if sick or 
injured by deferred payment dis- 
ability insurance of creditors’ insur- 
ance. The field of specialized group 
insurance is rapidly expanding and 
the accident and sickness industry 
is surely approaching the goal of 
complete protection for everyone. 


Medical and Hospital Insurance 


A new line of accident and sick- 
ness protection is making its ap- 
pearance slowly. Medical care 
insurance now is in the experimental 
stage with respect to the insurance 
of medical care expense outside of 
the hospital. For many years acci- 
dent and sickness companies have 
provided surgical benefits—that is 
specified amounts for certain sur- 
gical procedures. Now companies 
are providing additional protection 
against cost of medical care by in- 
suring doctor bills for medical care 
in the home and at the doctor's 
office. 

Medical societies awakened by the 
necessity of providing prepayment 
plans for medical care expense are 
seeking the advice of our industry in 
developing local and state plans of 
indemnification on a cash basis for 
medical expense. It is not easy to 
work out practical medical care plans 
that will be within the ability of 
all persons to pay and yet provide 
reasonable fees for the physicians 
who cooperate with such plans. 
Medical care insurance is expensive 
and the insurance carrier always 
must be certain that the benefits 
provided in this coverage are not 
so great as to require a premium 
which is too expensive for the or- 
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dinary wage earner—this is par- 
ticularly true when dependents are 
included. If the premium is too 
high, people do not buy—except 
those who are not normal risks. 
This sets up a selection against the 
insurer and results in an unsatis- 
factory experience. With coopera- 
tion of the physicians on fee sched- 
ules and with moderate but reason- 
able limitations on medical care 
outside of the hospital, it has been 
proven that plans can be worked 
out for an adequate medical insur- 
ance program. 


Cash Indemnity Medical Insurance 


The idea of a uniform contract 
and fixed premiums such as has been 
used in the Wisconsin Plan should 
be discarded because of the applica- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
beginning January 1 of next year. 
So many medical societies are now 
looking with favor upon cash in- 
demnity medical insurance in pref- 
erence to service plans that it be- 
hooves all carriers and agents to do 
some experimentation to the end 
that adequate and yet reasonably 
priced medical care insurance can 
be furnished to the public. Other- 
wise, the doctors may be forced to 
do this themselves and lacking a 
good job done by either the doctors 
or insurance carriers, the state will 
take over. 

We faced a similar situation in 
1931 and ’32 when Blue Cross was 
first launched upon its career. In- 
surance companies had been writing 
hospital insurance for many years 
but in no considerable volume. Blue 
Cross through its service plan and 
much publicity made the American 
public hospital insurance conscious. 
And in a short span of years en- 
rolled millions in its various units. 

Insurance carriers writing hos- 
pital insurance profited by the Blue 
Cross publicity. This activity dem- 
onstrated the fact that the people of 
this country can be made insurance 
conscious. If insurance carriers are 
to grasp the opportunity for writing 
medical insurance they must be will- 
ing to lend every effort toward 
working out sound plans of insur- 
ance in cooperation with the medi- 
cal societies. 

Since Rhode Island enacted a 
compulsory cash sickness act effec- 
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In a business which sells 
no tangible commodity, the human 
element is paramount. GENERAL 
ACCIDENT and POTOMAC and their 
respective producers are bound 
together by a common belief in 


the importance of character and 


Ask the representatives of these companies 














tive in 1943 there has been an in- 
creasing demand on the part of labor 
and other interests for a plan of in- 
surance on a cash indemnity basis to 
indemnify certain workers for loss 
of time occasioned by non-occupa- 
tional accidents and illness. The 
Rhode Island Act is one operated 
entirely by the state. Last year in 
California a somewhat similar act 
was enacted into law, but in that 
state it was the privilege of the em- 
ployer and employees under the act 





to purchase such insurance either 
from the state or from a private 


carrier. It is not surprising that 
labor itself in California advised em- 
ployees to take private carrier plans. 
In New Jersey there is a State 
Commission which has been and 
still is studying a plan of sickness 
insurance for providing cash bene- 
fits to workers covered under the 
present Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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New Horizons—Continued 


One question is being given se- 
rious thought. Can private carriers 
furnish protection to small employ- 
ers—those with more than 4 em- 
ployees and not over 25 employees 
—and at a reasonable cost? We all 
know that the past experience of 
group accident and sickness insur- 
ance has demonstrated the ability of 
companies to write large employers 
very effectively and efficiently. It 
is not so well known by the public 
that small employers can be equally 
as well served by private insurance 
as can large employers. 

It has been demonstrated in sev- 
eral states through franchise cover- 
age and through the regrouping of 
small groups into larger groups, that 
such collective small groups can be 
written at no greater cost and serv- 
iced as effectively as large groups. 


Assigned Risk Pools 


In the compensation field and in 
Massachusetts under their compul- 
sory automobile insurance law, cer- 
tain of the more hazardous risks are 
efficiently covered by an assigned 
risk plan. This could be applied to 
a compulsory insurance plan. 
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More flexibility is possible 
through private insurance in provid- 
ing coverage for workers and their 
dependents, such as additional bene- 
fits for loss of time, medical and 
hospital coverage, and other cover- 
age not possible under a. state 
agency. The appearance of state 
plans of disability and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance on the horizon is an 
opportunity for us to serve the pub- 
lic and consequently to serve our- 
selves. In order to do so, we must 
discard some of our past ideas of 
underwriting, selection, handling 
and servicing of the business, and 
price of insurance. 

The days of “The Old Lamp- 
Lighter” in the accident and sick- 
ness industry are gone—much as 
we love to sing his praises. If we 
are to survive in a business which 
is so infused with public interest, 
we must become public spirit 
minded and keep our sights on the 
larger and better things possible to 
be accomplished in our business. We 
must insure more people—we must 
insure them at the lowest possible 
cost—we must broaden our cover- 
ages. 

We are faced with the growing 
realization on the part of more and 
more people that accident and sick- 
ness insurance is one of the most 
needed things in their economic life. 
Companies must supply this need 
and salesmen must see that those 
who need it have it. The responsi- 
bility is ours—let’s not shirk that 
r responsibility. 


From an address before the New Jersey 
Women’s Accident and Health Association. 


LIQUIDATION DECISION 


LAIMS against insolvent insur- 

ance companies will have to be 
defended in any state in which the 
claims may be filed if the recent 

S. Supreme Court decision in 
the Chicago Lloyds case is followed. 
Charles B. Morris obtained a judg- 
ment in the Missouri courts against 
Chicago Lloyds which had no prop- 
erty in Missouri. The Illinois liqui- 
dator refused to recognize the claim 
and was upheld by an Illinois Su- 
preme Court decision. This decision 
was reversed by the United States 
Supreme Court. 
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DOUBLE TALK 


NE of the most difficult types 
O: prospects is the fellow with 

the quizzical stare and the 
judicious air who so conveniently 
withdraws into a shell of non-com- 
mittal silence and casual immobility 
as soon as the salesman starts talk- 
ing. His weapon is passive resist- 
ance. Although reasonably gen- 
erous with his time, he is extremely 
penurious with his personal conver- 
sation. He assumes a stolid stance 
and resents any efforts to budge 
him from it. 

He relies upon his inscrutable 
countenance, impassive composure 
and unresponsive behavior to place 
the salesman at a disadvantage by 
tending to make his presentation 
appear a dull, flat, colorless mono- 
logue. Thus he hopes to weaken 
the salesman’s morale and dominate 
the situation from start to finish. 
Through a cloak of indifference, he 
attempts to nullify the potency of 
the sales talk and to keep the 
“punch” out of its “close.” He 
knows that if he can deprive the 
salesman’s presentation of a cres- 
cendo, it can have but little power 
in its finale. 


Assume Both Roles 


He’s a hard man, but is there a 
way of coping with this dead-pan 
character who strives so hard to 
be cleverly mute? Yes, sir—and it 
isn’t hard to do, either. How? 
Well, when the prospect declines 
to talk, then the salesman steps into 
what otherwise would be a void and 
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does the talking for him as well as 
himself. Not only does he take care 
of the conversation for both the 
prospect and himself, but he also 
performs both roles. 


What better name could be given 
to this little stratagem than “‘Double 
Talk,” because that is what the sales- 
man actually does. Sure, it requires 
a small amount of histrionic effort 
to play both parts, but it becomes 
easy with a little practice. It even 
gets to be fun. What is the pro- 
cedure? First, be positive that the 
“Double Talk” technique is applied 
only to the type of prospect here de- 
scribed. He isn’t hard to recognize. 


The Perfect Prospect 


Now completely ignore the kind 
of prospect he actually is, and im- 
personate the kind of a prospect you 
want him to be. What kind of a 
person is that? Naturally one with 
animation, an open mind, a coopera- 
tive spirit and a responsive nature. 
What the prospect lacks in these 
respects, the salesman must supply. 
The prospect must never be per- 
mitted to play “dead.” And so the 
salesman (with mild gusto) says, 
“If I were you (putting himself in 
the prospect’s place), I would de- 
mand to know about quality.” Now 
the salesman returns to his own role 
while he enthusiastically explains 


quality. Finishing this, he again as- 
sumes the part of the prospect by 
saying (with a little more gusto), 
“If I were you, I would be inter- 
ested in price.” After that, he again 
reverts to his role as salesman and 
earnestly elucidates on price. 
Depending upon the number of 
sales features involved, the salesman 
alternates between the roles of pros- 
pect and salesman until they are 
covered. Thus he balks the pros- 
pect from robbing his talk of vitality 
and likewise foils him in his attempt 
to destroy the power of its “close.” 


Competitors 
The salesman can now drive 
through with, “Jf I were you, 


I would buy it,” or words to that 
effect. It is not well for the sales- 
man to bring up the matter of com- 
petitors. Let the prospect do this. 
It gives him an opportunity to break 
his silence which, by this time, he 
wishes he had never started. It 
lets him out of a somewhat uncom- 
fortable position, because by now he 
realizes that he has been outwitted 
in a matter in which he, the pros- 
pect, has “stacked the cards.” There 
is no gain to be had by putting salt 
in the wounds of his ego. It is 
better that soothing ointment be ap- 
plied. Getting personal satisfaction 
in such a case doesn’t pay off ; but 
making a sale does. 


From the pamphlet, “A Psychological Design 
for Dynamic Salesmanship,” published by the 
Commercial Representation System, Inc. 
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Everybody's Job—from 87 


At the local level—in towns, cities 
or counties—there will be a like 
meeting and a like result. In every 
community, it was agreed, there 
must be an organization, specially 
set up for the specific purpose of 
making a head-on assault on the 
traffic accident problem. Anything 
less than this, it has been proved 
countless times, will fall short of the 
goal. 

A practical and effective harness- 
ing of the immense total strength 
of the many nation-wide civic, pro- 


fessional and official organizations, 
joined by their common safety in- 
terest in the National Committee 
for Traffic Safety, is provided in 
these final 4 sections of our public 
support committee’s action recom- 
mendations : 


Four Recommendations 


“That national, state and local or- 
ganizations endorse and_ support 
within the limits of the objectives 
set forth in their charter or consti- 
tution, the recommendations of the 
President's Highway Safety Con- 
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@ Over 98% of the policies on our books at the end 


of 1946 were placed by agents and brokers. 


@ Today there are three times as many agents and 


brokers placing business with the Atlantic companies 


as there were 10 years ago. 


These facts mean that more and more producers are convinced 


that the friendly Atlantic companies are good companies to 


do business wih— good for the insured, good for themselves. 
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ference and the official highway 
safety programs of state and local 
governments. That national, state 
and local organizations utilize every 
possible means to inform their mem- 
bership of the technical highway 
safety program approved by the 
President’s Conference, and_ the 
problems of fitting this program to 
the needs of the several states, coun- 
ties and municipalities. 

“In the discharge of this respon- 
sibility, it is urged that all state and 
local units of national organizations 
allot time on their programs for the 
presentation of local needs in high- 
way safety, thus to assure a much 
greater degree of understanding and 
individual acceptance of responsi- 
bility. 

“That all national organizations 
immediately seek full and continu- 
ing support of their state and local 
units for: a. Cooperation and active 
participation in the state and local 
highway safety conferences recom- 
mended in this report. b. Coopera- 
tion and active participation in the 
state and local traffic safety organ- 
izations recommended in this report. 

“That all national organizations, 
and through them their state and 
local units, endorse and secure con- 
tinuing active support for such 
broad and important supplemental 
highway safety traffic programs as 
the Police Traffic Check, the Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Contest and 
the Pedestrian Protection Contest.” 


Immediate Results 


The situation pretty much _ boils 
down to this: With overwhelming 
public support, the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Conference 
could be put into effect almost over- 
night with a resultant saving of up 
to 30,000 lives a year, not to men- 
tion the reduction of hundreds of 
thousands of traffic injuries. For 
Americans to ignore this safety pre- 
scription written in our national cap- 
ital would be comparable with re- 
fusing to adopt the methods pre- 
scribed by the medical profession 
for curing smallpox and_ yellow 
fever. 

We must realize that the accom- 
plishment of the whole job means 
making safety as much a part of 
individual life as brushing the teeth, 
washing the hands, combing the hair 
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and eating 3 meals a day. Of course, 
if we were entirely rational beings— 
and we're not, unfortunately—we 
would be impressed by such statis- 
tical facts as these: From Pearl 
Harbor to V-J Day, the number of 
American Army and Navy service 
men killed was 261,608 ; the number 
of people in the United States killed 
in all types of accident in the same 
period was 355,000—almost 100,000 
more killed by mishaps on the home- 
front than by enemy action abroad. 
Another and even more shocking 
contrast: The number of war 
wounded from Pearl Harbor to V-J 
Dav was 651,911. The number ot 
persons at home injured in accidents 
—brace yourself for this figure— 
was 36,000,000—70 times as many! 


Traffic Statistics 


Then if we wanted to confine our- 
selves statistically to traffic acci- 
dents, we could recall that during 
the war years, 1 person was killed 
in traffic for every 3 Americans who 
fell in battle, this in spite of the 
domestic gas rationing and _ re- 
stricted travel. This traffic toll has 
sky-rocketed since the war’s end so 
that today, statisticians are compar- 
ing 1946 with the grim and ghastly 
record of 1941, when the slaughter 
exceeded the 40,000 mark. Unless 
we do an abrupt about-face, the toll 
this year is certain to reach the 39,- 
000 level. 

These figures ought to scare the 
pants off us. We ought to be 
shocked into observing the best rules 
of safety ourselves and insisting that 
those about us do likewise. By 
fright alone we should be sent scur- 
rying to our experts in safety—the 
educator, the engineer and the en- 
forcer—with the demand that they 
do what they can to spare us this 
mounting slaughter, irrespective of 
cost. 

As rational human beings, we 
ought to be impressed by the fact 
that our annual bill for accidents is 
more than twice as great as the out- 
lay for all highway construction 
back in the days when we were 
building highways. 

But do we do any of these things? 
No. We mostly just yawn and say 
to ourselves ; “These accidents won’t 
happen to me or my family; they'll 
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Building a sound insurance agency business is not an easy 


task in this day of stiff competition .. . 


but the job can be 


made easier by representing a sound insurance organization 
operating on an agency basis and offering these advantages 


to your clients: 


Multiple-line facilities enabling them to have 
all the casualty insurance and bonds they 
need for their personal and business pro- 


tection. 


Coast-to-coast claim service and unexcelled 


safety engineering. 


Savings through participating policies. 


Security of a strong $14,000,000 company. 





Put your agency 
on a sound basis 
for the future 
with American 
Motorists. Find 
out about the 
AMICO franchise 
in your commu- 
nity today! 





New York (17): 
342 Madison Ave. 


Boston (16): 
260 Tremont Street 


Atlanta (3): 


Philadelphia (7): 
12S. 12th Street 
Los Angeles (5): 
Kemper Companies Bldg. 
San Francisco (4): 
Russ Building 


New Orleans (12): 
Hibernia Bank Building 


Syracuse (2): 


Kemper Insurance Bldg. 











* L\nerican 
MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, Chairman 
H. G. Kemper, President 


SHERIDAN AT LAWRENCE : CHICAGO 40, U. S. A. 


Syracuse-Kemper Ins, Bldg. 








A NATIONWIDE COMPANY WRITING ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY 
INSURANCE AND FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 








happen to the other fellow. And 
he’s no concern of mine.” In short, 
we have the “other fellow” complex. 
If it’s a disease, we could call it 
“other fellowitis.” 

Another important factor in the 
situation is that there’s little of 
glamor about safety. We could 
rouse ourselves to a patriotic fervor 
when the daily reports came in of 
our boys killed or wounded in battle. 
3ut not so with our citizens of all 
ages killed by accidents. We find it 
difficult to get worked up over a 
statistic. Somebody lays a printed 
sheet before us showing that our 


community has saved a certain num- 
ber of lives through its safety pro- 
gram. The question which inevi- 
tably arises in our mind is: “Who 
were they? Who were these people 
that were saved from Death?” 
Probably the best answer to this 
question would be: “One of them 
might be you.” But somehow, I 
know from experience, such an an- 
swer doesn’t entirely satisfy the 
questioner. We go right on blithely 
assuming that it’s the “other fellow” 
who causes accidents and the “other 
fellow” who gets hit by them. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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UTILITIES 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


AFFILIATED COMPANY 


PREFERRED 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
ESTABLISHED 1917 
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Everybody's Job—Continued 


Well, what are we going to do 
about this problem which consists 
at least 90 percent of public un- 
concern—and maybe public indiffer- 
ence would be a better way of stat- 
ing it? 

Are we going to go on sitting back 
on our haunches in a defeatist atti- 
tude, assuming that accident slaugh- 
ter is an inevitable price of progress? 
Or are we going to start using the 
brains God gave us? 


A Sterting Point 


As a starting point in a right atti- 
tude toward the accident problem, 
we might well ponder the results 
obtained when an industry or a com- 
munity takes a look at accidents in 
their proper perspective. Once our 
railroads were killing off people like 
flies. Then the term, Safety First, 
was coined and implemented. The 
result has been a number of years 
in which not one passenger lost his 
life on an American railroad. 

Or we could look at industry's 
example. In the first World War 
there were 36,000 industrial fatal- 
ities yearly. In this war, with in- 
dustrial output stepped up enor- 
mously, industrial deaths due to ac- 
cidents have been held to 17,000 a 
year, a reduction of 50 percent. Or 
we could look to communities, large 
and small, which have faced the 
traffic accident problem head-on. In 
many places, the accident toll on 
streets and highways have been re- 
duced almost to the vanishing point. 

In laying the groundwork for the 
national traffic conference President 
Truman observed, “A nation great 
enough to win a war for freedom is 
great enough to preserve the free- 
dom won. One of these freedoms is 
security from needless death, de- 
struction and suffering. Accidents 
destroy this freedom.” 

There’s nothing complicated 
about the procedure for solving the 
accident problem in America. It’s 
sound and simple. All that’s needed 
to make it work is a public—you as 
well as your neighbor—aroused to 
the seriousness of the task at hand. 

We can have safety—and almost 


‘overnight—if we’re willing to pay 


the price. 
‘From an address before the National Assocta- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME 


CLOSING IDEAS 


T IS a little too much to expect 
Re prospective client to say, 
“Please sell me a policy, Mister.” 
It’s much more effective if you ask 
him to buy! 

Knowing that experience proves 
that most sales go to those men who 
are persistent in asking for the or- 
der, General Electric (according to 
Wilfred D. Galpin) gives its men 
24 tested closing ideas. The fol- 
lowing are particularly pertinent : 

The Double Question Close—Ask 
a double question, either answer to 
which is favorable to your objective 
—or a question that can’t be an- 
swered by a simple “yes” or “no.” 

Focusing Attention Close—Sell 
prospect on any individual feature 
so convincingly that because of it he 
buys the entire proposition. 

Subtle Question Close—Ask pros- 
pect a veiled question which indi- 
cates without saying that you assume 
he has bought. Assume a “Yes” 
response. 

Doubt Elimination Close—Ascer- 
tain the one big doubt in prospect’s 
mind that has prevented him from 
buying. Eliminate this doubt and 
you will have closed. 

Minor Decision Close—Get pros- 
pect to make a number of minor 
decisions which, when added to- 
gether, will result in conclusive evi- 
dence in favor of purchase. Make 
the prospect continually say ““Yes— 
yes—yes,”’ 

The Challenge Close—Encourage 
your prospects to feel important by 
appealing to their pride, social lead- 
ership and other emotions. 

The Summary Close—Stop, go 
back to the beginning and briefly 
sum up the story. Emphasize the 
points which seemed to stir up in- 
terest before —Casualty and Surety 
Journal. 
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GOOD SERVICE 


N AGENT is worth his price. 

You know that without being 
told. You can meet competition 
safely by recognizing the value of 
good agency service and giving 
every cient the benefit of such serv- 
ice. When your clients know you 
are worth your price you can count 
yourself successful. — Fireman’s 
Fund Record. 


CASH IN ADVANCE 


GENTS In various parts of the country 

are withholding renewals until premiums 
are received. Expiration notices with request 
for remittance in advance start a month 
ahead of the expiration date and continue 
at two-week intervals until three have been 
sent. If the premium has not been sent in 
by that time, a fourth notice says the insur- 
ance will be bound for ten days end then 


cancelled unless remittance is made.— 
American Insurance Group. 


PACK YOUR DAY! 


DAY is like a trunk. You can 

put twice as much into it if you 
know how to pack it. The right way 
to pack a trunk is not to dump the 
stuff in the middle, but to pack it 
tightly in the corners and sides. Last 
of all, pack the middle part. 

There is a right way to pack a 
day, too. A man can do nearly twice 
as much if he appreciates what he 
can do in five minutes—if he fills 
up the corners. The man who ac- 
complishes the most has no more 
hours in the day than do you or I. 
He, too, must spend time bathing, 
shaving, dressing, going from place 
to place. He, too, has visitors and 
interruptions—but he accomplishes 
more because he “packs his day.” — 
Washington National Review. 


OFFICE 





WHO WILL DEFAULT 


N SELLING dishonesty insur- 
cies the most frequent sales re- 
sistance you will meet is the em- 
ployer who says, “My employees 
have been with me too long to start 
to steal.” The answer to that is 
contained in the following survey 
as respects employees who have de- 
faulted : 

Age—oldest, 65 

youngest, 17 
average, 34. 

Term of employment (length of 
time employed when apprehended ) : 

Longest, 38 years 

Shortest, 1 day 

Average, 10 years. 

In employ before starting to steal : 

Longest, 32 years 

Shortest, 1 day 

Average, 7 years, 3 months. 

Length of time stealing continued 
before discovery : 

Longest, 20 years 

Shortest, 1 day 

Average, 3 years, 1 month. 

It is generally recognized among 
surety men that there are very few 
people immune from the possibility 
of yielding to temptation when the 
pressure becomes great enough. 


—American Surety Bulletin 


VALUABLE TIME 


T IS estimated by reliable sources 
that at least 40% of the average 
producer’s time is spent in securing 
prospects. When you stop to con- 
sider the volume of additional busi- 
ness that could be written if that 
time were spent in actual selling, 
then the value of obtaining leads 
through a definite promotional pro- 
gram becomes readily apparent.— 
National of Detroit’s Agents Record. 
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Automobile Liability Insurance—One 
Driving With Permission is Under Duty 
To Cooperate With Insurer in Order 


Protected Under Omnibus 


Clause 


to be 


While driving the car of another 
and with the owner’s permission, 
one A struck and killed a pedestrian. 
The car was covered by a liability 
policy containing the usual omnibus 
clause. Shortly after the accident 
the administratrix of the deceased 
person filed suit for wrongful death 
against A and the owner jointly. 
Criminal proceedings were also in- 
stituted against A. A employed 
counsel of his own choosing to 
represent him. in both the criminal 
proceedings and in the wrongful 
death action. 

Not long after the accident oc- 
curred an investigator for the in- 
surer called upon A at his home to 
obtain a statement from him as to 
how the accident occurred. A re- 
fused to make a statement and gave 
as his excuse that his attorney had 
instructed him ‘“‘to keep his mouth 
shut.” Later, the investigator again 
called at A’s home in a second en- 
deavor to obtain a statement from 
him and learned that A had taken up 
residence outside of the state. A 
never at any time gave the insurer 
a report of the accident nor did he 
deliver the suit papers to the insurer 
and request that he be furnished a 
defense. 

At the trial of the wrongful death 
action the suit was dismissed as to 
the owner of the car but a judgment 
in the sum of $5,000 was entered 
against A. The plaintiff then insti- 
tuted garnishment proceedings 
against the insurer in an attempt to 
collect the judgment. 

In Zitnik v. Burik, (1946) 69 
N. E. 2d 888, the Supreme Court of 
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Illinois held that the insurer was 
not liable for the payment of the 
judgment. By the terms of the pol- 
icy, one using the automobile with 
permission of the owner was an in- 
sured, and in prescribing the duties 
of insured to cooperate no distinc- 
tion was made in regard to the per- 
formance of such duty between the 
named insured and one who became 
an insured by being a permissive 
user. A, therefore, was bound to 
perform the provisions of the pol- 
icy with respect to cooperation and 
by his failure to make a report of 
the accident, or to give a statement, 
he lost all rights under the policy. 
As A could not have recovered un- 
der the policy, a holder of a judg- 
ment against him likewise could not 
recover. 
xk k * 


Fire Insurance—State of New York 
Not Liable for Fire Loss Caused by a 
Mental Defective Who Had Escaped 


from a State Institution 


An eighteen-year old boy, de- 
scribed as a “high grade moron,” 
escaped one night from an institu- 
tion for the care and treatment of 
mental defectives. The institution 
was a public one maintained and 
operated by the State of New York. 
As the escapee was thinly clad, and 
as the temperature was near zero, 
he entered an unlocked barn and 
kindled a fire in a bucket. In doing 
so he used matches and cellophane 
which he had taken with him from 
the institution and some straw which 
he found in the barn. When he felt 
sufficiently warmed he resumed his 
flight. Before leaving the barn he 
turned the bucket upside down, 
thinking that by doing so the fire 
would be extinguished. The fire 
blazed and spread, however, causing 


considerable property loss. The 
owner of the property as well as his 
insurers, who had become subro- 
gated to his rights to the extent of 
the fire losses paid by them, insti- 
tuted suit against the State of New 
York, claiming that it was negligent 
in permitting the inmate to have 
access to matches and in not main- 
taining a closer guard over him. 

In Excelsior Ins. Co. of New 
York v. State, (1946) 69 N. E. 2d 
553, the Court of Appeals of New 
York held that there could be no 
recovery. 

The institution in which the boy 
was confined was designated as a 
school. The mental defectives were 
not received there for the purpose 
of incarceration but for care and 
treatment. It was the aim of the 
State to care for and train its 
charges with the end in view of ulti- 
mately restoring them to a useful 
place in society. It was an open 
institution without walls or bars. 
With respect to the inmates the 
Court held that the State occupied 
the position of a “quasi-parent.” 
The State owed the community and 
the outside world no greater duty 
than would be owed by natural par- 
ents under similar circumstances. In 
the absence of reasons indicating a 
need to isolate the boy, neither a 
parent nor the State would be under 
the duty of lecking him up or keep- 
ing him under constant surveillance. 
There was nothing in the boy’s his- 
tory nor record that would furnish 
the slightest basis for a belief that 
it would be dangerous for him to 
have matches or that he might start 
a fire. The boy had on previous 
occasions escaped from similar in- 
stitutions but the Court held that 
this history did not indicate that he 
would become dangerous or would 
set fires while at large. 
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Organized 1875 


ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 





UNITED STATES BRANCH 
December 31, 1946 


Binancial Statement 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash and U. S. Government Securities............. $3,455,490.13 


+ <Lidhhnyaaadaanedenitt awe tignedwas 1,956,300.00 
NG Wis'a 6 KPa CASO AONE dade Ee aenniekewnns 771,480.00 
EE MERINO 22s Th SPR orion Sty teks. aera aoe ne aos IR DUa bole 1,154,413.62 

I ar Baa a ieh le me en 2 es oe $7 ,337 683.75 


LIABILITIES 


eee Ter RR. , on ccc tec dddedcdiccccnnceccss Qageeere 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums................... 2,148,798.27 
Reserve for Otker Leabilitics. ... 6.25 cscccctcccess 393,616.74 


Statutory Deposit with New York... $ 850,000.00 

Surplus Over Deposit.............. 1;650,000.00 

Pence POONGOES TAUNER. 5. onc sc ceccsacevesscsces. 2,500,000.00 
i aaa collin ial ai ae id gate lias Mee a $7 337,683.75 

Bonds and Stocks owned are valued in accordance with requirements of New York State Insurance 


Department and National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried in the above 
Statement at $1,530,000.00 are deposited as required by law. 


On the basis of December 31, 1946, market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, this Com- 
pany’s total Admitted Assets would be increased to $7,484,689.68. 








OGDEN DAVIDSON CHARLES A. BARKIE 
United States Manager Qo U.S. Assistant Manager 
111 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
' 19. Tabulating 
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To BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
. current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. a 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
63. Fire Protection 
64. Office Planning 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

67. Blank Books 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicator Stencils & 
Inks 

70. Envelopes 

71. Erasers 

72. Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

74. Paper 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

78. Pencil Sharpeners 

79. Stamp Pads 

80. Staples 

81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 
84. Copy Ribbon 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
89. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
93. Pads 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
103. Birthday Cards 
105. Bulletin Boards 
96. Cleansing Cream 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Kits 
104 Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
100. Promotional Gifts 
107. Recording Door Lock 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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WALL SAFE 


HE Meilink Steel Company’s wall 

model is easily installed and provides 
convenient protection for money, valuable 
papers and other valuable articles. The 
rugged construction of heavy steel plates, 
electrically welded, and insulated walls 
furnishes protection from fire and theft. 
A three tumbler combination lock con- 
trols the two operating bolts in the front 
of the door and two interlocking bolts at 
the rear of the door. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 

[CL] Wall Safe 

Mimeo Slip-Sheet 
File-Blocs 
Paper Clip 
Address File 
Desk Light 
Extinguisher Guide 
Executive Chair 
Portable Du licator 
Plastic Signs ay 


Everyday File ; 
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MIMEOGRAPH SLIP-SHEET 
ATTACHMENT 


O MIMEOGRAPH machine can be 

used at its peak efficiency if the slip- 
sheets have to be inserted by hand. The 
Maseco Slip-O-Mat manufactured by 
Mailers’ Service and Equipment Com- 
pany can be attached to your mimeograph 
machine in a matter of seconds, loaded 
with slip-sheets, and it’s ready to go to 
work. Constructed on sound engineering 
principals, the Maseco never smudges or 
misses. It is available on a 5-day ap- 
proval basis. 


FILE-BLOCS 


HEN two Booth “File-Blocs” are 
placed in the front drawer and two 
in the rear, the folders and guides are held 
at an angle so that the contents fan open 
like the pages of a book, making them 
readily accessible and speeding the file 
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SNAGPROOF PAPER CLIP 








— Arma snagproof paper clip manu- 
factured by the Pittsburgh Cut Wire 
Company is specially designed to prevent 
snagging and tearing. 


ADDRESS FILE 


HE Wheeldex Manufacturing Com. 

pany’s “Cub” is a small thousand-card 
file that spins smoothly and easily but 
automactically holds its position when 
stopped. Small enough to be placed ong 
desk or at the switchboard, it is excellent 
for address and phone lists of clients or 
prospects. It acts as a mechanical memory 
for every listing need such as credit, code 
or subject files. 





DESK LIGHT 


HE “Adjusta-Lite” manufactured by 

Van Dyke Industries, features positive 
position control permitting easy adjust- 
ment to any height desired. The ex- 
clusive patented flexible arm features 
make it one of the most efficient portable 
fluorescent lamps on the market. 
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MPORTANT facts about the suitability, 
maintenance and performance of differ- 
ent types of fire extinguishers are pre- 
sented in a compact rigid “data-guide” 
prepared by Randolph Laboratories, Inc. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER DATA GUIDE 


By pulling the tab of the selector card, 
the answers may be read directly from 
the face of the guide. Single copies will 
be mailed free and quatities may be had 
at a nominal charge. 





EXECUTIVE CHAIR 
OMORE CHAIR COMPANY offers 


the executive a distinct innovation in 
luxuriously comfortable chairs with me- 
chanical features that help combat un- 
favorable postural tendencies so common 
in seat occupations. They actually permit 
a change of position while seated without 
disturbing posture. The chair illustrated 
known as “The Masterpiece” is one of 
three popular models. An_ interesting 
booklet entitled, “Physical Fitness and 
Personal Appearance for the Executive,” 
will be mailed free upon request. 








Thtige, 


UE ee 





PORTABLE DUPLICATOR 


COMPLETE line of portable inex- 

pensive stencil duplicators ideal for 
printing circular letters, office forms, rate 
changes, etc., are manufactured by the 
Multistamp Company, Inc. The size 
illustrated prints anything up to post card 
size. Either larger or smaller sizes are 
available, all complete with supplies and 
carrying case. There are three simple 
steps of operation—type, draw or write 
on the stencil, snap the stencil on the 
duplicator and then print. 











PLASTIC SIGNS 


NEW line of engraved plastic signs 

for internal or external use has been 
announced by the Winters Stamp Manu- 
facturing Company. White letters are cut 
deep into one of a variety of colors to 
give high contrast and easy legibility. 
The signs are weatherproof and can be 
easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 





EVERY DAY FILE 


IHE Every Day File manufactured by 

The Globe-Wernicke Co. has been 
restyled to meet the needs of modern of- 
fices. It is an expansible book with 
leaves indexed alphabetically, by days of 
the month, or with blank tabs and remov- 
able inserts for the user’s own indexing. 
It is popular for organizing work, for pre- 
sorting papers for filing, for distributing 
mail and other work materials. The new 
model has an attractive cover of blue 
waterproofed cloth, printed in black and 
silver. Pages are made of sturdy gray 
tagboard. 
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75 FULTON STREET 











Plug Up Your Safety Leaks 
ONE PRINTING ONLY — $5.00 PER COPY 


Write for liberal quantity discounts. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














NEW YORK SEEKS BROADER 
POWERS 


ILLS seeking further strengthen- 

ing of the New York insurance 
regulatory laws relating to rates and 
rating organizations have been intro- 
duced in the state legislature under 
the sponsorship of the insurance de- 
partment. In addition, bills designed 
to prohibit all unfair practices in 
the insurance industry and to outlaw 
monopolies and restraints of com- 
petition have been introduced to 
meet the recommendations of At- 
torney General Nathaniel L. Gold- 
stein, who warned that the states’ 
existing laws would have to be 
broadened to preclude federal regu- 
lation of insurance in New York 
State. 
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AGREEMENT AT 
ALL-INDUSTRY MEETING 


HE  All-Industry Committee 

meeting at Chicago announced 
unanimous agreement on modified 
versions of the amendments of the 
rate regulatory bills proposed by 
the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurers and adopted at the 
December All-Industry meeting, two 
members dissenting. The commis- 
sioners did not take any final action 
on the amendments in December but, 
on January 24, representatives of 
the Commissioners’ Committee ac- 
cepted the revised versions, thus 
putting the two committees in full 
agreement upon the provisions of 
the All-Industry bills with the ex- 
ception of “underwriting profit.” 


SPEECHMAKING 
N ADDITION to all the other 


benefits to be derived from them, 
it is a matter of good business for 
an insurance man to take a promi- 
nent part in community activities, 
This seems inevitably to lead to 
either the opportunity or the neces- 
sity for making a speech. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are garnered 
from “The Toastmaster,” the 
monthly publication of Toastmasters 
International. 

To be effective, a speech or a 
dress should be short enough to be 
interesting, yet long enough to cover 
the subject adequately. As a general 
rule in either case—the shorter, the 
greater the interest. 


x *k * 


A jeweler does not use a rag for 
displaying a jewel. He uses a piece 
of velvet so that the jewel stands out 
in all its luster and beauty. So ideas, 
when draped with proper words, 
capture and hold the attention of the 


hearer. 
x k * 


The speaker must definitely study 
his audience, find out their desires 
and their possible reactions to his 
speech. In addition, the speaker 
should study basic psychology, es- 
pecially as related to crowds. He 
will then be able to put into his 
speech those factors which will make 
the audience feel at home with the 
speaker. 

k kw 


The main reason why a speaker 
suffers from nervousness is the 
feeling of inferiority to the situation. 
There is a task to be done, a state- 
ment to be made, an audience to be 
faced, and the would-be speaker 
feels that the responsibility is over- 
whelming and that the experience is 
likely to be painful and unsatisfac- 
tory. This brings a sense of weak- 
ness. 

Back of this feeling is inexperi- 
ence. The cure is to stand up and 
speak. This will do more for the 
speaker than reading a score of 
books on the technique of public 
speaking. 

x *k * 


Above all else, we should examine 
our vocabularies for cliches, and 
see to it that they are laid away in 
decent burial. 
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AUTO RADIO TELEPHONE 


IADIO telephone unit re- 
A cently installed in one of the 
claim cars of The Employers’ Group 
insurance companies in Boston is 
expected by company officials to be 
of value in its efforts to give the 
public prompt, efficient claim serv- 
ice. Employers’ is the first insurance 
company in the New England area 
to have an automobile telephone. 


Although only a month in opera- 
tion, the automobile telephone has 
already proved that certain claims 
can be settled faster and to the 
better satisfaction of all parties con- 
cerned. 

At present its use is rather limited, 
due to its higher-than-ordinary-tele- 
phone cost of operation, but in the 
cases where it has been used, it has 
proved its superior usefulness over 
the regular telephone. 

The primary importance of the 
automobile telephone is that the of- 
fice can feel constantly in touch with 
the operator of the car and vice 
versa, for important instructions, 
directions and queries. Calls need 
not be limited between the office and 
the driver. Anyone who has a tele- 
phone can call up and talk with the 
driver who in turn can reach any- 
one who has a telephone. 

The very first time Employers’ 
used the newly-installed telephone 
was for an “urgent case” (a pedes- 
trian had been injured by one of 
their assureds). This started a claim 
which might have developed into a 
serious, longdrawn-out case, but 
because of the promptness with 
which action could be initiated 
(thanks to the automobile tele- 
phone) the case was settled almost 
at once and to the satisfaction of 
everyone concerned. 

As time goes on, experience 
should indicate other advantages, 
but where speed in handling claims 
is essential, the automobile tele- 
phone has already proved of great 
value. 

The system, as far as a subscriber 
is concerned, is very much like a 
party line. There are 43 others on 
this party line in Boston, including 
taxicabs, newspapers, trucking con- 
cerns, etc. (51 is the limit). There 
is no limit to the number of calls, 
however, that any of the subscribers 
may receive. 
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FORTY-FOURTH 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1946 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices . . «. «© « « $ 1,165,549.25 


U. S. Government Bonds* . . . «6 « -« 2,403,854.61 
Public Utility Bonds f . . « © 0© «© 6 «@ 16,150.00 
lr ae a a 5,000.00 
Mortgage loons . « « « «© © « © « 363,847.17 
ee a ee ae ee ee ee ee 58,393.78 
Savings and Loan Investments . . . . -« 994,945.69 
Public Utility Preferred Stocks t. . . . « 670,065.00 
‘Industrial Preferred Stocks tt. . . . « « 27,350.00 
0) a ee ee ee 3,444,848.00 
a ae ee ee ee ee 607,786.00 
Railroad Common Stocks t . . . 2. « « 28,700.00 
Public Utility Common Stocks tf. . . « 6 243,722.00 
Industrial Common Stocks t+. . 2. .« «© « 647,664.00 
Agents’ Balances Not Over90 Days. . . . 590,821.88 
ee ee ee 261,666.49 
Home Office Building. . . « © «© «© « 176,812.74 
Eastern Department Building. . . . « -« 102,089.39 
Pacific Coast Department Building. . . .« 107,445.18 
ee a ae ee ee 108,131.44 
ge eee ee ee ee ee 12,705.89 


$12,037,548.51 
LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premium Reserve . . . . . « $ 5,496,658.94 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Adjustment 


Pv -e ee. « ee Se ea 332,507.00 
. ae ee ae ee ee ee Oe ee 124,536.13 
maperve Ter vanes 2 kw tlt ltl thle 150,000.00 
cee 6. «wes we oe es 14,920.47 
Contingency Reserve . 1,272,471.33 


Capital . . . . . . . $2,000,000.00 
ee ee eee 2,646,454.64 4,646,454.64 


$12,037,548.51 
* Amortized. 
tValue as established by Insurance Commissioners Committee on Valuation of Securities. 
Market value of securities owned exceeds values shown above by $36,107.41. U. S. Gov- 


ernment Bonds of the par value of $400,000 are on deposit with the Insurance Depart- 
ments of various states in accordance with legal requirements, 


Writing: FIRE + TORNADO + WINDSTORM 

HAIL + EXPLOSION + EARTHQUAKE + RIOT and 

CIVIL COMMOTION + RENTS + EXTENDED 
COVERAGE + INLAND MARINE 


Home Office: 3415 CEDAR SPRINGS AVENUE, DALLAS, TEXAS 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


110 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


675 South Park View 
LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 





REPUBLIC INSURANCE Co. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 








| 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
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AETNA Fire Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Staff Promotions 


Five promotions within the official staff of this group 
were announced early last month. Edward I. Taylor, 
vice president of the Century Indemnity and Standard 
Surety & Casualty, was named to a similar capacity with 
the four fire companies of this group. Henry P. 
Latham, assistant secretary of the fire companies, was 
advanced to secretary and Frank W. Stickels, assistant 
secretary of the casualty affiliates, was named to a similar 
post with the fire companies. General agents Richard 
M. Hooker and Frank A. Aiken were made assistant 
secretaries of the fire companies. 


AETNA Life Group 
Hartford, Connecticut ‘ 


1946 Results 


The Aetna Casualty and Surety Company reports a 
1946 premium income of $55,090,061, up $6,354,516 
for the year. Unearned premium reserves were in- 
creased $6,072,261 and together with unfavorable auto- 
mobile business an underwriting loss of $1,472,744 re- 
sulted. Net investment income was $2,570,077 and divi- 
dends, $1,800,000. Policyholders’ surplus was $35,967,- 
677 a decrease of $1,030,671 for the year. A drop of 
$1,800,000 in the market value of stocks was charged 
to the contingency reserve. 

Premium income of Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford in 1946 was $27,938,576, a gain’ of nearly 
$6,600,000 or about 31% for the year. Due to the 
unusual expansion which required the addition of $4,- 
487,000 to unearned premiums and to an unfavorable 
loss ratio on automobile collision business the company’s 
underwriting account for the year developed a statutory 
lass of $1,916,552. Net investment income was $923,- 
072* %Aésets at year end were $47,131,571, capital $5,- 
000,000 and surplus and contingency reserve $12,316,- 


057. 
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The Standard Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, 
the Automobile’s subsidiary, reported net premiums of 
$4,322,138 a gain of 33% for the year. The statutory 
underwriting loss (after addition of $915,573 to un- 
earned premiums) was $168,499 while net investment 


income totalled $210,161. Assets at year end were 
$9,401,365 and policyholders’ surplus totalled $3,991,- 
378. 


APPLETON & COX, INC. 
New York, New York 


75th Anniversary 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., well-known marine under- 
writing firm, is now celebrating its 75th anniversary. 
Formed in 1872 under the name of Higgins & Cox, the 
firm today has close to 500 employees. Branch offices are 
maintained in most of the principal cities in the country 
and the firm has world-wide connections. 

Henry B. DeGray, who has been president since 1943, 
has been with the firm since 1919. The executive vice 
presidents of the company are George D. Hoffman, who 
is also secretary, and Earle W. Murray. Other active 
officers and directors are Miss Lydia C. Selby, treas- 
urer, Edward W. Schauffler, Owen E. Barker, William 
R. McBean, Fred Thieringer, Jr., John F. Campbell and 
D. Farley Cox, Jr., the latter being the grandson of the 
founder and a member of the third generation of the 
family to be represented in the firm. 


ASSOCIATED RECIPROCAL Exchanges 


AREX Indemnity Company 
New York, New York 


Ernest W. Brown Deceased 


Ernest W. Brown, prominent insurance executive, 
died of a heart ailment on February 6, at the age of 
sixty-eight. Mr. Brown was president of Ernest W. 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 


All forms Casualty Insurance 





Aviation Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


° AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Nation-wide Claim Service 


Home Office — Orlando, Florida 
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Reinsurance 


Catastrophe—Excess of Loss 
Treaty and Specific 


Specialty covers including: 


Fleets — Motor Cargo — Aggregate 
Excess — Surcharge Premium Guarantee 


EXCESS 
UNDERWRITERS 


| INC. 
90 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 
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ASSOCIATED RECIPROCALS—Continued 


Brown, Inc., attorney-in-fact for the Associated Re. 
ciprocal Exchanges, Arex Indemnity Company, stock 
casualty affiliate of the group, and Reciprocal Managers, 
Ltd., attorney-in-fact for Canadian Reciprocal Ex. 
change, Toronto, Canada. 

First engaged in civil and mechanical engineering 
work, he became well known as a fire protection engineer 
and insurance executive over a period of about two 
decades with the Associated Factory Mutual Group. 
He was appointed attorney-in-fact and manager for 
Individual Underwriters and New York Reciprocal 
Underwriters in 1918 and four years later he formed 
Ernest W. Brown, Inc., to take over his personal man- 
agement. Subsequently other units of the organization 
were established, Affiliated (1922), Fireproof-Sprin- 
klered (1925) and Metropolitan Inter-Insurers (1928). 
The American Exchange Underwriters became affiliated 
with the group in 1938. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS Hospital Service 


Association, Peoria, Illinois 
Merged 


This association was merged with the Hospital Serv- 
ice Corporation, Chicago, Illinois, effective January 16, 
1947. The latter organization is the surviving corpora- 
tion. 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS Mutual Casualty 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


Liquidated 


As of January 16, 1947 the Missouri Division of 
Insurance placed in liquidation the Commercial Bankers 
Mutual Casualty Company, (see December, 1946 and 
February, 1947 issues of the FrreE AND CASUALTY 
NEws). 


CONTINENTAL Fire and Casualty Insurance 


Corporation, Dallas, Texas 
Increases Capital 


This corporation announced that due to a sharply 
increasing volume of business it had increased its capital 
from $250,000 to $300,000 and contributed $50,000 to 
surplus as of December 31, 1946, through the sale of 
2,500 shares of $20 par value stock at $40 each. 
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CONTINENTAL Insurance Company 


FIDELITY- PHENIX Fire Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Earnings in 1946 


Higher earnings, record premium volumes and small 
gains in assets despite depreciation are the highlights of 
the December 31, 1946 statements of Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Companies. 

Premiums of Continental last year advanced 17% to 
$37,220,102 and Fidelity-Phenix showed gain of 19% 
to $30,250,697. Adjusted underwriting earnings of 
Continental in 1946 were $1.55 per share, while invest- 
ment income equalled $2.60 per share. After federal 
income tax of $0.48 net earnings were $3.67 compared 
with $3.03 in 1945 when tax was $0.71 per share. For 
Fidelity-Phenix 1946 underwriting was $1.52 and in- 
vestment income $2.92. Net earnings after tax of 
$0.37 were $4.07 against 1945 net of $3.15 after tax of 
$0.53. 

Assets (at market) were $163,382,552 for Conti- 
nental and $135,233,185 for Fidelity-Phenix, while 
policyholders’ surplus was $112,596,017 and $93,693,847 
respectively. Liquidating value of the shares, excluding 
equities in affiliates, was $62.99 for Continental and 
$69.42 for Fidelity- Phenix. 


EMPLOYERS Reinsurance Corporation 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Entering Fire Reinsurance Field 


The Employers Reinsurance Corporation, which here- 
tofore has confined its operations to casualty and surety 
classes, is expanding activities to take in fire and allied 
lines of reinsurance. In addition to its home state, the 
company’s license in Maine has been amended to provide 
for the writing of these additional classes and licenses in 
other states will likewise be amended to provide for 
multiple line underwriting powers were permissible. 

J. L. Campbell, formerly vice president of the Inter- 
Ocean Reinsurance Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
joined the Employers’ home office staff on March 1 and 
is in charge of reinsurance of fire and allied lines. Mr. 
Campbell had been associated with Inter-Ocean for 
about twenty-one years and for the last eleven years he 
had charge of West Coast operations with offices at 
San Francisco. 


FARMERS COOPERATIVE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Change in Title 

The Farmers Cooperative Insurance Company, Dal- 
las, Texas, revised its title to Rural Fire Insurance 


Company effective January 7. 
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GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY! 


The honest man who buys insurance to protect 
his property abhors fire. Yet he lacks the training 
to recognize the many hazards evident to experi- 


enced fire insurance men. 


Could underwriters personally interview all the 
people they insure and see all the risks they 
assume, our fearful toll of fire loss in life and 


property might be substantially reduced. 


So much has already been done along these 
lines that it should spur us all on to greater 


achievement. 


In the routine of solicitation, agents and brokers 
have a golden opportunity to point out fire 
hazards, thereby helping to make our country 


safe. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AVY ALIANY 














HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
313 Bulkley Bidg. 26 Cliff St. 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 
525 Chestnut St. 1417 Carew Tower 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
349 Pine Street 175 W. Jackson Bivd. 
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THE COVERED WAGON 


Famous today as the trade-mark of a Company 
established in 1849, a Company whose protection 
spreads not only westward but to all points of 
the compass . . . Look for The Covered Wagon, 
a symbol of sound indemnity familiar to millions 
of policyholders from Coast to Coast. 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT . . . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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FIDELITY AND CASUALTY Company 
New York, New York 


Examined 


The regular triennial examination of the company 
has been completed as of December 31, 1945 and the 
recently filed report shows assets of $85,580,534, capital 
of $2,250,000 and surplus of $34,547,882. The surplu; 
figure is $715,765 larger than the total of surplus ang 
voluntary reserves reported by the company at the same 
date. This increase resulted principally from reduc. 
tions in reserves for losses, commissions and taxes and 
an increase from salvage recovered on paid losses. The 
gain and loss exhibit for the three-year period showed 
a gain from underwriting of $7,201,628, a gain from 
investments of $19,231,052, federal taxes of $3,646,440 
and dividends to stockholders of $4,050,000, resulting 
in a net increase in surplus of $18,736,240. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
Expanding Charter Powers 


Stockholders of Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com. 
pany at the annual meeting on March 18 will be asked 
to approve a charter amendment enlarging the con- 
pany’s scope of operations to include authority to write 
any and all classes of insurance now or hereafter per- 
mitted fire and marine insurers under the laws of 
California or any other state, territory or country where 
admitted for business. 

The change in charter powers is in line with similar 
action already taken by many major companies and 
reflects the trend developed in recent years toward the 
underwriting of all classes of insurance except life or 
annuities under the one charter. However, the adop- 
tion of the additional powers by Fireman’s Fund is not 
expected to bring about any immediate change in its 
present plan of operation. 


ILLINOIS NATIONAL Casualty Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Conspiracy Ruling Rendered 


The Illinois Supreme Court has ruled that P. H. 
Reiter of Chicago, former president of the company 
was illegally deprived in 1933 of his interest in the firm. 
The decision upheld an appellate court finding that 
Claude H. Barr, former vice president of the company. 
and Barr’s attorney, Arthur Fitzgerald of Springfield. 
were answerable for Reiter’s losses. The Supreme 
Court remanded the case to the lower court for hearings 
to determine the extent of damages, finding Barr and 
Fitzgerald acted in concert with certain Illinois Insur- 
ance Department employees to obtain Reiter’s equity 
in company “by coercion and duress.” The court held 
that Ernest Palmer, former insurance director, was not 
a party to the action. 
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THE LONDON Assurance 
London, England 


75th Anniversary 


The London Assurance, more than _half-a-century 
old when the American colonies declared their inde- 
pendence, is currently celebrating the 75th Anniversary 
of its entry into the United States. No special cere- 
monies are planned to commemorate the occasion be- 
yond the issuance of an anniversary booklet which will 
be released in March. One of the most notable features 
of its United States operations was the payment of 
$7,451,914 in losses due to the San Francisco fire and 
earthquake of 1906. These huge losses were paid 
entirely by funds transmitted from London thereby 
keeping intact the resources of the United States branch. 


MARYLAND Casualty Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Writings at Record High—New President 
Premium volume for 1946 was the greatest in the com- 


pany’s history, according to the stockholders’ report of 
the Maryland. Net premium income for 1946 was $38,- 









082,654, an increase of 13.9% over the 1945 writings. 
This sharp increase in volume necessitated an increase 
of $3,053,457 in the unearned premium reserve, which 
was responsible for the statutory underwriting loss of 
$730,222. Net investment income for the year, before 
payment of dividends amounting to $417,498 on the two 
new classes of preferred stock and $475,434 accrued 
on preferred stock now retired, was $1,608,427. Policy- 
holders’ surplus totaled $25,358,924 as compared with 
$32,536,958 reported December 31, 1945, however, dur- 
ing 1946 the company retired the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation loans of $30,900,644 through the 
sale of preferred stock issues and the payment from 
surplus of $6,888,000. The investment portfolio showed 
a depreciation for the year of $1,411,674. 

William T. Harper, senior vice president for the past 
two years, was elected president of the Maryland at a 
stockholders’ meeting. Mr. Harper has been with the 
company since 1911. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Stockholders’ Report 


Net premium income of $20,507,384 is shown by the 
company for 1946, in a report to stockholders, or an 
increase of 15.5% over 1945. The report shows assets 


of $36,967,603 and policyholders’ surplus $13,005,941. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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J. P. CESARANO 


General Agent, 
Coral Gables, Florida 


SAYS: 





“BITUMINOUS IS UNSURPASSED 
AS AN AGENCY COMPANY!” 


“To our way of thinking, the Bituminous Cas- 
ualty Corporation is unsurpassed as an agency 
company. Representing this company for the 
past ten years has enabled us to provide over 
seventy-five agencies throughout Florida with 
the best possible underwriting, claim, engineer- 
ing and auditing facilities. Our agents have 
always been able to give SECURITY WITH 
SERVICE with Bituminous!” 
Very truly yours, 


Southern Underwriters 


(Signed ) J. P. Cesarano 


Bituminous was founded by agents and is man- 
aged by former agents. That is why this com- 
pany maintains an inherent understanding of the 
agent’s problems and his goals, an understanding 
which allows Bituminous to give SERVICE TO 
THE AGENT as well as to the policyholder. 


BUILD WITH BITUMINOUS! 


ASSETS OVER $16,000,000 


Specializing in: Workmen’s Compensation, Com- 
prehensive Liability, Public Liability, Property 
Damage, Comprehensive Personal Liability, and 
Automobile Liability. 


prow Casuuy 


ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 


























UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 


























St. Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


AND THE 


WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rated “A+,” Excellent, in Best 
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MASSACHUSETTS BONDING—Continued 


On the insurance department basis, net gain from under. 
writing before federal taxes was $37,517 as compared 
to $827,425 for 1945. Net investment income was 
$955,603. 


MERCHANTS MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Buffalo, New York 


Examined 


Surplus of the company at December 31, 1945 was 
$1,159,916, according to the report of examination re. 
cently filed by the New York Insurance Department. 
This is $150,208 less than the surplus and special re. 
serves reported by the company. The examiners added 
to surplus by allowing $33,694 of additional premiums 
on New York compensation policies and reducing the 
reserve for investigation and settlement of New York 
workmen’s compensation by $97,542. These additions 
were more than offset by increases of $141,057 in loss 
reserves ; $50,166 in bills and expenses due or accrued; 
$21,185, Motor Vehicle Bureau assessment and $16,234, 
New York Industrial Commissioners expenses. The 
examiner’s summary showed assets of $8,605,165 and 
policyholders’ surplus of $1,159,916. The report shows 
that in the three years ending December 31, 1945, the 
company had earned premiums of $16,465,248 and 
underwriting profit after all taxes of $2,215,489, and 
gain from investments of $546,408, but dividends to 
policyholders were $2,669,598 (as of April 1, 1946, the 
company discontinued paying dividends on automobile 
policies expiring on and after that date). 


NATIONAL FARM Mutual Insurance Company 
Red Wing, Minnesota 


Adopts New Title 


Effective January 31, 1947 this mutual changed its 
title to Citizens Fund Mutual Casualty Company. 


NORTHWESTERN Mutual Fire Association 
Seattle, Washington 


Record Volume 


Record premium volume of $14,790,701 was re- 
ported in 1946 by the Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation. Loss payments of $4,237,901 were made last 
year bringing the total since organization to over $73,- 
000,000. Net surplus at year end was $3,700,960; its 
admitted assets were increased by $1,986,334 to $17, 


698,480. 
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OLD NORTH STATE Insurance Company 


Greenville, North Carolina 


New Company 


The Old North State Insurance Company has been 
chartered under North Carolina laws with authorized 
capital of $1,000,000 and authority to underwrite all 
lines of insurance except life and annuities. Contem- 
plated initial resources of the new company are $1,500,- 
000 comprising capital $500,000 and net surplus $1,000,- 
000 with the stock issue to be underwritten by Kirkhofer 
& Arnold, Raleigh, N. C. At the start it is intended to 
confine operations to fire insurance on dwellings and 
mercantile risks including contents, compensation and 
selected liability lines. 

Robert Van Iderstine, well-known New York rein- 
surance man, has been selected to head the new com- 
pany. Chairman of the board is W. H. Woolard, 
president of the Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Greenville, N. C. Other directors are: C. Shields 
Alexander, J. H. Blount, J. S. Ficklen, E. Graham 
Flanagan, R. M. Garrett, Robert Lee Humber, J. W. 
Joyner, T. H. Woodward and Ernest F. Young. 


PREFERRED ACCIDENT Insurance Company of 
New York, New York 


Promised Additional Funds 


New York Superintendent of Insurance Robert E. 
Dineen on February 11, 1947 released the following 
statement : 

“Regular triennial examinations of The Preferred 
Accident Insurance Company of New York and its 
affiliate, the Protective Indemnity Company, have been 
in progress for several months. These examinations 
disclosed that the introduction of additional funds was 
necessary. The securing of this money through private 
channels was explored. A number of proposals were 
considered but none was found to be acceptable. After 
negotiations with company officials and consultations 
with this Department, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has agreed to provide fresh capital and surplus 
up to $3,000,000. Since the moneys to be advanced by 
the R.F.C. will, as is customary, be secured by pre- 
ferred stock senior to the existing shares, the consent 
of the present common stockholders must be obtained. 
The plan contemplates certain changes in management 
satisfactory to the R.F.C. and unobjectionable to this 
Department. Assurances have been given that the plan 
will be promptly submitted to the stockholders. 

“Based on the findings of the insurance examiners, 
the additional funds to be provided by the R.F.C. will 
enable the companies to meet the statutory requirements 
as to capital and will establish adequate surplus after full 
provision for all known liabilities. 

“The consummation of this program will entitle the 
companies to continued public confidence.” 
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NCORPORATED /90! 
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PROTECTIVE Indemnity Company 
New York, New York 


Rating Withdrawn 


This company is under the same management as the 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York 
which owns 80% of its stock. Because of the situation 
of the Preferred Accident we deemed it necessary to 
withdraw our policyholders rating of the Protective on 
February 10, 1947, as we had already done with respect 
to the Preferred. 
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SAINT PAUL Group 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Stockholders’ Reports 


Premium volume of St. Paul Fie & Marine in 1946 
advanced 27% to record total of $27,781,924 but the 
underwriting profit margin was well under the 1945 
experience. The annual stockholiers’ statement as of 
December 31, 1946 showed assets of $74,519,360 and 
policyholders’ surplus (including depreciation reserve) 
of $46,470,948 compared with $70,330,634 and $47,387,- 
436, respectively, on December 31, 1945. 

Consolidated net earnings of the company and its 
affiliates in 1946 equalled $5.69 per share against $5.23 
the previous year, the gain being due to sharply reduced 
income taxes. Per share consolidated underwriting 
profit last year after pension fund charges was $2.17; 
investment income $3.70; and federal income tax $0.18. 
Comparable figures for 1945 were: Underwriting, 
$2.93; investment income, $3.42; federal tax, $1.12. 
Consolidated liquidating value at 1946 year end was 
$75.05 per share. 

The December 31, 1946 stockholders’ statement of 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company showed a gain 
in premium volume of 24.9%. Volume was $14,377,499 
or $2,869,432 more than in 1945. Unearned premiums 
were increased by $1,641,276 and loss reserves by $1,- 





628,334 for the year. As a result of the large additions 
to reserves, underwriting profit of $329,687 is less than 
the $868,284 reported in 1945. Interest on investments 
was $819,471. Depreciation in the market value of secy. 
rities in the amount of $568,591 was subtracted from the 
reserve for depreciation, which now stands at $1 ,087,. 
847. The company paid dividends of $500,000 to stock. 
holders ; set aside $58,125 for income tax incurred and 
contributed $150,094 to the pension fund. Assets of 
$28,854,888 ; capital $3,000,000 and surplus $7,656,691, 
an increase of $441,476 over 1945, were shown in the 
year-end balance sheet. 


SOUTHWEST CASUALTY Insurance 


Company, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
New Company 


This company was incorporated and issued a cer- 
tificate of authority on January 28, 1947. It has a sub- 
scribed capital of $100,000 and $50,000 surplus, pro- 
duced through the sale of stock at $150 per share, par 
value $100. Full coverage automobile and miscellaneous 
casualty lines will be written. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, W. C. Whitfield ; vice president, P. R. Green and 
secretary, Gladys Mae Green. 
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THE REASON WHY 


THE WESTERN SURETY COMPANY IS REP- 
RESENTED IN THE BEST AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 








INSURANCE 
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You SHOULD ALSO REPRESENT US 





Western Surety Bldg. 
Sioux Falls, $. Dakota 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


21 W. 10th Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


175 W. Jackson Bid. 
Chicago 4, IMinois 


“One of America's Oldest Surety Companies" 


Agents are invited to write for samples of the order blanks developed as part of our program of success through helping 
agents to succeed. 





STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Stockholders’ Report 


The company experienced a statutory underwriting 
loss of $2,842,488, during 1946. “The underwriting loss 
was caused by an increase in the number and cost of 
claims, together with inadequate rates, in the important 
automobile lines, the remaining classes of business being 
profitable in the aggregate; also by the statutory un- 
earned premium reserve requirements accompanying 
the increase in net premiums written.” Net premium 
income was $27,071,208, greatest since the company 
began business in 1884. Unearned premium reserves 
were increased $2,826,184 to $11,916,662. The year- 
end balance sheet showed assets of $48,515,271, capital 
of $3,518.7€0 and surplus of $8,534,993 a decrease of 
$3,119,719. 


STUYVESANT Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Capital Increase 


Resources of the Stuyvesant Insurance Company will 
be enlarged by $250,000 through the purchase by Gen- 
eral Phoenix Corporation of 25,000 new shares at $10 
each. The funds will be made available from the pro- 
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ceeds of new financing conducted by the parent com- 
pany through a banking group headed by Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis. 

The Stuyvesant, acquired by the General Phoenix 
in May, 1945, reported at the 1946 year-end capital of 
$500,000 and net surplus of $268,128. Net premium 
volume for the year 1946 aggregated $2,381,973. 


TRAVELERS Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Entering Ocean Marine Field 


The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, the im- 
portant fire and marine unit of The Travelers Group, 
is now entering the ocean marine underwriting: field 
thus completing its program of full protection for as- 
sureds. Initially operations will be on a limited scale 
with protection confined to cargo risks. No hull busi- 
ness is presently being accepted. Ocean marine under- 
writing will be supervised by Secretary Lyttleton M. 
Baldwin, who also manages inland marine operations. 

Chairman Cole’s annual report on 1946 operations 
revealed that all automobile collision business of The 
Travelers Fire was reinsured by The Travelers In- 
demnity as of January 1, 1946. General fire and inland 
marine writings advanced 38% to a total of $23,588,000. 
3ecause of heavy losses and reserve requirements on the 
enlarged volume a contribution of $5,000,000 was made 
to the surplus account of the fire affiliate last year. 
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Caduceus, the ancient Symbol of the Greeks, signifies Com- 
merce and Industry. The rod means Power, the serpents 
Wisdom; the wings Diligence and Activity. CThe Seal of the 
Northern Assurance Company has for more than 100 years 
been a symbol of SOUND INSURANCE PROTECTION. 
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UNITED CASUALTY Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Recently Licensed 


This new organization was incorporated January 2, 
1946 and licensed January 30, 1947. Paid in Capital 
is $200,000 and surplus $50,000, produced through 
the sale of stock at $12.50 per share, $10 par value. 
Scott McIntyre and his associates own and control the 
new organization. Officers are: President and treasurer, 
Scott McIntyre; vice president, Harvey E. Lynch; 
secretary, Fred M. Hagen. The directorate consists of 
these officers and Don M. McIntyre and M. R. McIn- 
tyre. All the previously named officers and directors 
hold corresponding positions in the United Mutual 
Insurance Association of Cedar Rapids. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


Files Statement 


Net premiums of $56,025,556 written in 1946 by the 
company were $8,228,160 or 17.2% greater than in 1945 
and set a new high record of production for the com- 
pany. Statutory and case loss reserves were identical. 
Underwriting profit, before taxes, was $349,164 as com- 
pared to $4,507,994 for 1945 due to the large increase 
of $5,282,802 in the unearned premium reserve, which 
was $27,240,929 at year end. Investment income was 
$2,179,912. Adjusted earnings, before taxes, for 1946, 
showed a sharp decline over the previous year ; per share 
figures were, for 1945, $6.86 and for 1946, $4.64. In 
1945 incurred taxes were $3,206,630 whereas in 1946 
a credit of $1,672,250 was derived from an estimated 
excess profits tax carry-back refund and the take-down 





of the unused balance of the 1945 tax reserve. Complete 
per share figures for 1946 are: Underwriting, $0.35: 
equity in unearned premiums, $2.11; net investment 
income, $2.18 ; Federal tax credit, $1.67, a total of $6.31, 
The statement shows assets of $111,759,835, capital of 
$10,000,000, surplus of $23,486,441; at actual market 
value surplus would be increased $2,702,902. A re. 
serve established in prior years, for fluctuation in se. 
curities valuations was reduced $1,940,587. The loss 
ratio was 55.4% and the expense ratio 38.9%, before 
federal taxes. 


Amends Charter 


Because of the present trends toward multiple line 
underwriting and the issuance of participating policies 
by stock insurance companies, as authorized by the laws 
of a number of the states, the board of directors pro- 
posed to the stockholders that the company’s charter 
be amended to permit it to write fire, marine and allied 
lines and issue participating policies. Stockholders ap- 
proved the amendment at their meeting February 24, 


1947, 


UNITED STATES MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Being Examined 


An examination of this company has just been com- 
pleted by the Illinois Insurance Department. On Febru- 
ary 5 a hearing on the report was recessed to March 
3. No figures have been released but the condition of 
the company is believed to be unsatisfactory. The com- 
pany has written a substantial volume of automobile 
business and underwriting results in that field in recent 
years have been unprofitable. 
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HOUSTON FIRE AND CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Licensed in Home Oftice 
All States Kansas City, Mo. 
= CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION 
$0.35; 
cat CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1946 
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PIE HI ci csinctcs se conspibcaiacaxcxdsesstccs 294,981.22 10,498,885.66 
" ae ae aE $11,924,877.39 
ilicies Central Surety Fire Corporation Stock.............-.2----.00c-e0e000--++ 562,454.70 
> laws Real Estate Sold Under Contract..........-..-----000ceccseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,303.24 
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y 24, 
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Securities carried at $663,976.07 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
onds are carried on amortized basis. Market value of bonds exceeded their book value at December 
31, 1996. by $157,590.20. No bonds were in default either as to principal or interest at December 31, 1946, 
Market value of invested assets of Central Surety Fire Corporation exceeded their book value at 
— December 31, 1946, by $5,822.40. 
~ HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
R. E. McGINNIS, President 
SAN FRANCISCO ° CHICAGO ° NEW YORK 
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Agents Are Funny—Oarleton J. Fisher ....... covccccctts Be 
Agents’ Problem, Lng Oe ya eoee-May 25 
Agent, Small Town—0O. R. Hewitt .............. ccccccccccccAUg. SS 
Agent’s Viewpoint, An—Morton V. V. White ...............dune 45 
Agent, If I Were a Local—Frederick W. Doremus ........ --July 31 
Airport Liability—Z. L. Stephenson ........ 860 bécueevecewe eee am 
B-SMOMMETY COMMITES TEGCEINE 2c inc cc ccccccccceceses eeeeaan. SO 
Analysis of Rating Bills—Robert FE. Dineen ........ sovccccenes an 
“Are We Guilty?”’—Irving W. Kelsey ..........++.- scence a 
Automobile Outlook—Albert E. Spottke ...... wakweoewl eooeMay 27 
EE DD SUNTEENENE c.000 ccesceccededeseeccoevecese . Sept. 26 
BUS TAIGS THETORSET 2... ccccicccccscccesses (eiceeseesewawen July 74 
Aviation Underwriting—D. deR. M. Scarritt 2202222552000: .-Aug. 51 
Aviation Underwriting Experience ..............ssee00: -eeeNov. 42 
Bank and Agent Auto Plan, Promote—O. Roy Carlson ...... July 23 
Blanket Bonds for Savings & Loan Associations— 

W. K. Mendenhall ...... Seeweee Pes eG4PS vbw bnds wane aaa Jan. 25 
CO CERO T COTTE Aug. 77 
Boss Blows His Top, The—Guy Fergason ...........2-ee00: Nov. 35 
British Inanrance Legislation .........ccccccseccccccccecccs Aug. 39 
Builders’ Risk—W. aah eas ias's ceeaiwsiene nda epee Feb. 25 
Buyer's Functions, A—lLowe H. Wiggers .......... Siuneeae ..June 41 
SOU GED BENOO BEE cecdssccccccvcccecnce Mar. 59 
MO TOW TNO 60.00 0.00s6ccctvesesecece ‘ ...»Mar. 37 
Casualty Claims, Trends in—Hugh D. Combs ............4. Jan. 29 
Casualty Review—Alan 0. Robinson 

i inns is ngs okuascchecwedsbsereresdcnes seus »May 49 
SCOUTED BUUORUCS ..cccccccccrccsccseccvccesccesescos May 53 
Compensation Insurance ..........ceeecsseeee eescsee oeee--dune 49 
Orr pnomee July 71 
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Boiler and Machinery ...... ee 
late Glass lusurance .. 
Accident and Health 







Ee BEN TONE oceeccscccccecsccse 
C.P.C.U. Examination Answers—American I 

Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices .............. Mar, 47 
Claim Man and Public Relations, The—frunk Van Urmuan ..Aug. 
Clearing the Record—Elmer W. Sawyer .........0.ceeeeeeeee Jan. 23 
Clerk’s Dream, A—Guy Fergason .......ceecescceesces oeece- Jan, B 
Com punies Are Funny—Carleton /. DOME ccicihcckcaus --..- Nov, 2 
IN oo. cc usdriswseneatvoccescovssnd Mar. 12 
Company Executive. If | Were a—k. M. L. "plage coccccccccdUly ® 
Comprehensive Liability—Francis W. Potter .............. Mar. 25 
Construction Bonds, Private ...........e-+0+ pdneneuwebenen Sept. 56 
ee er ce ncsicepenckshhketrerbeneseestn Mar. 79 
Seen OE, DOOD 5 100s0050 vce cienrserccrecevdrecese Aug. 3 
Corporate Suretyship, Resurgence of—Carroll W. Laird ....Mar. 3 
Cover Volunteer Firemen .............+. Sheeeamnaeee scveend Aug. 8 
ee} Line Ahead—John A. serneaied Pdiebedee hese sbeenewee Jan. 21 

TD, GEC, BAO CROO 6csscccccscesccece OES oer ny erran re -» Dee. % 
Double Talk—Alvin W. Hettler Mitr bie denridceewetasnews Mar. 93 
lho You “Service” Your Reporting Policies — M. Wiley...Aug. 3? 
“Drop In” vs. Planned Calls—John Garth .........+..000. Feb, 8&1 
Everybody’s Job—W. Earl Hall ............ .Mar. § 






Federal bonds, Surety Limits on 
Pee POE, PND 6.0 o56.cs0sc004000006.06 
Fidelity Coverage—Nathaniel P. Gardner, Jr. 
Fifty Years of Achievement—Percy Bugbee .. 










Fire Classification Plan, New ....0.-..secececeeceecsecs ..May & 
Fire Hazards, New Process—T. Alfred Fleming ............. Oct. 78 
Fire Loss Adjustments—P. M. Winchester ............ coceecu an 
 , - SbabCee et Stee seed dee ed biadhdonesrseeobenaesen Mar. 7 
Fire Insurance, Now is the Time ey Dec. & 
oe... eae Jan, 67 
Fireproof Construction Defined’ Mise atiwesssshseneteecuaenl Jan. & 
Wee POORRIEe, CUCMIND GF ccsccccccccccesecacceees 000005 ae 
Fire Rate Reductions eth eeewERRENsH08d02 0050609 400888s «+--Jduly % 
ee nnn hee caer ce bios eh o~es see nedes ---Nov. 6 
Four Score Years—Frank A. Christensen SRT ne --June 21 
French Insurance Companies, Naturalization of ............ Feb, 21 
Glass Rates eee ‘ 
“Go-Giver,” Be a—Coord Roosen eoeae 
Gremlins of Fire Protection .................. 
Group Insurance—Kobert M. Prince 
SE COUN gn 0.dbn660ind65065:60s0%1eessceseseess 
Home Office and Field ‘Appointments 
Hospital and Medical Cure Plans—/ames KL. Bryan ........ Jan. 33 
Tlow to Outsell the Other Fellow—L. C. Brownson ........ .-June 
Human Relations—J. Dewey Dorsett .............cceeeeces .»May 47 
Improve Your Salesmanship—Richard C. Borden .......... Dec. 91 
BRIBEG MaTiRO—F. DB. GWAR. ..os0cccccccccccccsccvccecees Feb. 45 
Inland Marine Looks Ahead—F. S. Bankhardt .............. Oct. 37 
Inspections, The Value of—J. C. Davis ...........20cccceee -Aug. 55 
Insurance Buyer's Job, The—John Stilwell .............00 Aug. 2 
Insurance in a Free Economy—F. = PO cacsesvendae Sept. 27 
Insurance in 1947—William D. Winter .............0.cceeee0s Mar. 37 
Insurance Procedure, Streamlining—Robert E. Dineen ..... - Dec. 23 
Insurance Research—Frank LANG ........ccccccccccccccccees May 20 
Insurance Survey—John R. Blades ..........cccccecccceees Mar. 28 
Insure Your Future—C. G. Hallowell..........00.sceeeeeee Feb. 19 
tbe ce Oe, a errr Mar. 4 
It Pays to be Nosey—Harold B. Jones ..........cccceecceeee Aug. 43 
It’s Yours—Hold It—Oharles J. Schoen ............s++-0: Sept. 23 
ROUTOURTUOM, THEMEN BUUNPRROD coc ccscccccccccccccs weveseees Aug. 
Letter Lessons—Fireman’s Fund Record...............ce0+ Feb. 68 
i i acoder sR das dab aindnboe.0 pee-edsaeeded wed Feb. 71 
Light Streets for Safety—Ed C. Powers ..............220008 July 82 
Local Agent, If I Were a—Frederick W. Doremus .......... July 31 
Meeting the Challenge—John A. Diemand ..........00.-0005 June 
Mexico Coverage—Paul Benbrook ............ccccceececes ..-Nov. 31 
Microfilming Insurance Records—L. C. Wesender ........... Oct. 33 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency ...............ccceccccces Mar. 102 
ey Oe Sr, 2, CUD 5.6 0c0escsccesecesécbcoensews Sept. 16 
eens ok 7a een ea Nov. 
ea July 36 
Ssdslenainatben of French Insurance Companies —J. Fourastie q 
‘eb. 
New Horizons—Harold R. Gordon ......cscccccccccscccccces Mar. 89 
New Process Fire Hazards—T. Alfred Fleming ......... eee 
Now is the Time to Feature Fire Insurance ....... . Dec. 
Office Equipment Directory ............seeseeee Mar. 101 
Oklahoma Insurance Commissioner, New . Sept. & 
100th Anniversary bevECSSCCEU ELON SS e590 %00 Feb. 73 


Outlook for Use & Occupaney—Henry C. Klein . 
P.P.F. Deductible Clause—W. B. Highleyman ......... ‘ 
Personal Property Floater Permitted in Connecticut ......Sept. 36 


Pheasant Hunt ($20,000)—A. O. Anderson ...........00.000e Mar. 31 
Problems Ahend—Charles J. Haugh .......ccccccccccccccecs Jan. 19 
Producer, What Now—E. W. Sawyer .....cccccsccccceccsecccs Oct. 23 
Products Liability Insurance—J. M. Downey ............00. Oct. 18 
Promtanee Bites, A—-P. W. BIGEE .occccccccccecodcccccese May 35 
Promote Bank and Agent Auto Plan—O. Roy Carlson ...... July 2 
Prospects, Types of—J. George Frederick .............eec00s July 79 
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Public Law 15 and State Regulation—Wendell Berge ........ Dec. 25 Small Town Agent—O. R. Hewitt .......scccsceercsecesseees Aug. 33 
ublic Law 15—ussell B. Gallagher .......-.0. cece eeeee an. 8? Squeaks, Squawks and Oil—Guy Ferguson ..........ee00e: Sept. 31 
Public Liability .....0.scseessccececccecccecscseececreeecees ‘eb. 71 State Regulation, Public Law 15 and—Wendell Berge ......UVec. 25 
Public Ieelations, The Claim Man and—Frank Van Orman. +> . a BG FR errr rerr rere Mar. 5 
uiz of the Month ..... TITITIITI TTT TTT TTT >». 81 Streamlining lusurunce Procedure—obert L. Dineen ...... Dee. 23 
te Bill, barat ST widdenbusdnuinens taaeeeAgie deh os acca Mar. 59 Surety Limits on Federal Bonds ..........cccececcccecccecs Aug. 14 
Rate Kegulation, What Kind of—£dward C. Stone ........ Aug. 21 Swim With the Tide—KHay J. Beech .........eeeecceeecceees Sept. 41 
Rate Regulatory Legislation ..........sssssseeceecereeeees Feb. 92. Three Horsemen, The—Better Vision Institute ............ Sept. 65 
Rate Regulatory Legislation—Zdward C. Stone ........++++ Dec. 29 ‘Today’s Agent—Donald Ot IED ccccccecvescccseeée é 
Rating ee cama cosets seeareameanenta s+ >y ss <+>+7 soe - = 7 Today’s Opportunities—Z. M. Lang ........csecccsccecceecs 
ulution, equate—Robert EH SEE covcsccoecsscsceed ppt. y mat ; 
et of the Administration—Hunter Brown ..........00++ June 31 songs Se Cally Soe Bpertke D. Prsvanaiad . 
Represent the Buyer—Fred DeArmond ......+++++sessseeee pt. 59 Types of Prospects—J. George Fr = ME wee: ee 
Residence & Outside Theft Policy Rates Revised ........ Sept. 26 * aig gh Shaped sina 
Resurgence of Corporate Suretyship—Carroll W. Laird ....Mar. 33 Under-Insurance, What About It?—A. L. Kirkpatrick seoee-Suly 21 
Retrospective Rating—William J. Heinrich .............0++ Mar, 29 Uniform Accounting—Robert EH. Dineen .......-...seeseeees ay 31 
A MEENED 6 condceae es sUsdobuen00s00500seneseiad Aug. 7% Uniform Accounting—Shelby O. Davis ..........e+sseseecees Aug. 17 
Risk Research Report ....... Dinwkeapecsesevd<aveasencssaeyn Dec. 8 Use & Occupancy, Outlook for—Henry C. Klein .........+++ June 27 
Safety and « ennane DN i> cbuensekchadecadeueossusewed Mar. 8 Valuation and Appraisal—Paul L. agra ere erro --Dee. 19 
BAY AWETE oc cccccsccccccccccscccccsccscccsccccccoocesces June 39 + Value of Inspecticns, The—J. OC. Davis ............0000+ om 55 
Safety, Light Streets for—Ed ON ebkenencksunenaveney July 82 Washington SS” ee cipaeneiire raaiee Sept. 54 
Safety Responsibility in Action—Victor Veness ............ Sept. 37 What Is beta | with Insurance?—Walter C. Yeomans ....Sept. 51 
Sales Slants from Other Fields ............sseeceeceeeeeeee Mar. 93 What I Think Is Wrong—W. Winthrop Clement .......... «July 27 
Selection + Service = Sales—Irving J. Maurer ...........0+ Aug. 69 What Kind of Rate Regulation ?—Zdward & Btome ..ccccee Aug. 21 
Sell Comprehensive—Frank Adams, Jr. .......000ceeeeeeeee Aug. 44 What’s Wrong with Being Big?—G. W. Cecil .........00.00. Oct. 77 
Selling Tips from the Home Office ...............00eeeeeeeee Mar. 97 Write it Right—H. N. Fullington .......cccccccccccccseccess Oct. 27 
Sharpen Your Pencil—Hugene Whitmore ...........eeeeee 00d Aug. 90  #Your Business—Z, W. Sawyer ........cecceeseee §000sseeenes Nov. 23 


Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford 


(See Aetna Life Group) ........ Mar. 107 
Aetna Fire, Hartford 

(Staff Promotions) .............. Mar. 107 
Aetna Life Group, Hartford 

Pe PND x6 44.0s0000e0esceees Mar. 107 
Alamo Casualty, San Antonio 

Sy SIDS «6s. seseccvcasoese Nov. 89 
Allstate Lnsurance, Sonne 

De SPEED .ccccnsccsenes July 93 
America Fore Group, New York 

(Consolidations Completed) ..... May 103 

(Executive Changes) ............. July 93 

(Capital Increases) ......ccccccee Sept. 95 

(Mid-Year ae intaeenahus 1, 95 

See ROVORCCE) 6c.cccscscccccece 36 
American- sage wren Companies, St. “Louis 

(Executive Change) .............. Jan. 36 


American Automob je Fire, St. Louis 
(Additional Surplus Contributed) .June 95 
American Casualty, Reading 


EE 1000.655-0s60%00206%000% Jan. 36 
American Employers’ Insurance, Boston 
(Recent Advancements) ........ Sept. 95 


American Farmers Mutual, Catenge, 
CUD .. cerrccncesevens 93 
American Fidelity & Casualty, Binns.ca 
PO? MOVED .rcccscccseses Sept. 95 
American Fidelity, a 
(Increases Capital) .............. Feb. 33 
American Guarantee & Liability, New York 
(Examined) Nov. 89 
(Examined) 
American Health Insurance, Baltimore 
(Takes Over A. & H. Business)..Feb. 33 


American Insurance Group, Newark 


(Official Changes) ....cceccccsesee June 95 

(Staff Advancement) ............. July 93 

ag ey ee headin eaeereed --Oct. 87 

(New Vice President) ............ Jan. 36 
American International, New Y 

(Indian Affiliate Established) ae 103 


American Motorists Insurance, Chicago 
(See Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty) 


American Mutual Liability, Boston 
New Officials = eer -May 103 
Recent Appointments) ...... :i May 103 
American Progressive Health, _— Pog 
(New Company) ........... woes y 103 
American Reserve, New York 
FS aaeae eee July 93 
(Rouse Joins Staff) ............++ ug. 


American States Insurance, Indianapolis 

(Increases Capita Feb. 

Anchor ve meg St. Paul 
re 


(Acquiring F Affiliate) ........ Aug. 93 
(Executive Changes) ..........+.- Aug. 93 
Ange elina Casualty, Lufkin 
SW COMPERT) ccccccccccccccces May 103 
4 (Adaitiona DEER) cccccece 06000ee6 Aug. 
oe & Cox, New York 
Bth Anniversary) ......cccccece Mar. 107 
Ph Indemnity, New York 
(See Associated Reciprocal) ..... Mar. 107 


Associated bong Mutuals, Providence 
(Kelly Joins Staff) Feb. 

rocal, New York 

osneel Jan. 36 

Mar. 107 


Oren A ge Ren PERS 
(Undr. Procedures Revised) 
nl Deceased) 
Atlantic City Fire, Atlantic City 
(Discontinues Insur. Operations).May 103 
PINNED sucstecscvectsceseescne Sept. 96 
Atlantic Mutual, New York 





Clow Trastec®) ...cccccccccccccecs . 89 

(Fur Rate Credit) .. Dec. 37 

(Staff Promotions) ........scccees Feb. 34 
Automobile Club, Columbus 

(Recently Incorporated) ..........} Jov. 


Automobile Dealers Mutual, Kansas ae, 
Tew COMPA) ..cccccscceccese Sept. 96 


For March, 1947 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Automobile Insurance, Hartford 


(See Aetna Life Group) ....... Mar. 107 
Bakers Mutual, New York 
(Surplus Decreased) ...... eeeeseus Nov. 90 


Lankers Indemnity Insurance, Newark 


(New Offlciala) ..cccccsccccccscces ay 1 

{Multiple Lines Included) ...... Sept. 96 
bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 

(To Absorb Northern Mutual)....June 95 

(Examined) ..cccccscececcecccocses uly 93 

(Merger Completed) .............. Aug. 94 
Isankers National Life, Montclair 

(Adds Christian Science Rider) ..Oct. 87 


Bituminous Casualty, Rock Island 
(H. H. Cleaveland, Sr., Deceased) .July 94 
Boston Insurance, Boston 
(Staff Retirements) ........++..+- Aug. 94 
Boston Manufacturers Mutual, Boston 
(Compolidation) cccccccccccccccees Feb. 34 
Broward Surety, Fort Lauderdale 
(Dissolved) ........ beescstdnbevecs May 104 


Buckeye Union Casualty, Columbus 


(Extends Underwriting Powers).May 104 | 


(Affiliate’s Capital Enlarged) ....May 104 
Buckeye Union Fire, Columbus 


oes Enlarged) secccceveeoese May 104 

(New Financing) .........-eesee- June 95 
Butchers’ Mutual Casualty, New ~~ 

(Contemplates Title Change) ..... Nov. 90 


California Compensation, San Francisco 

(See Great Western Fire & Marine) 

June 99 

Carolina Mutual, Charleston 

(Staff Changes) cel eaenadia baie .-Aug. 94 
= Insurance, Baltimore 

(Now Pa. Casualty Running Mate) June 95 
Centennial Insurance, New Yor 


(Capital Imerense) ..ccccccccccccce Dec. 37 
Central Illinois Hospital, Peoria 

ED o5:640:605500490004 0900s ar. 108 
Central Manufacturers Mutual, Van Wert 

(Correction Notice) ........ss+. ept. 96 

(Dividend Reduction) ............ ec. 37 
Central Mutual, Chicago 

(Liquidation Payment Made) ..... July 94 

(Policyholders’ Liability Suit 

.,., ene eee . 
Century Indemnity, Hartford 

(Planning Merger) ...........++. Feb. 34 


Cherokee Fire Insurance, Nashville 


CHO GOPART) occccsccosccccss ept. 97 

(Licensed) ..cccccccee ghiereewtones Oct. 87 
Citizens Casualty, New York 

Cer Sept. 97 
Citizens Fund Mutual, Red Wing 

(See National Farm) ............. r. 112 


Citizens Mutual Fire, Janesville 
(Absorbs Dairyman’s Mutual) ....Jan. 38 
Columbiana County Mutual, Lisbon 


(See Druggist Mutual) .......... . 35 
Combined American, Dallas 
(Enters Life Field) .............. Jan. 38 
Combined Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Elected Treasurer) ..........++.- Nov. 90 
(New Vice President) ............ Jan. 38 
Commercial Bankers Mutual, Kansas City 
(Business Suspended) ............ ec. 
CREE. So cdccasiccwvevconvesse Feb. 35 
CRIED. 6:03. b.00006.00900 050004 Mar. 108 
Commercial Standard, Fort Worth 
(Increases Capital) ............+. May 104 
(ORRGIE? CHARBEE) cc cccccccecscces Dec. 
Commonwealth Insurance, New York 
(Sixtieth Anniversary) ........... Aug. 94 
Compania de Seguros, Mexico 
(Contemplates Capital Increase)..Aug. 95 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford 
(New Aviation Policy) .......... June 96 


Copgemitoees Taxpayers Mut., New Py 
(Examined) ay 105 


——— Casualty, Chicago 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


World-wide Trip Accident) Aug. 95 
(June 30th Figures) ............ pt. 

(A. & H. Depariment Enlarged) ...Oct. 87 
(Premium Volume) ........e+sss. eb. 35 
(Boiler & Machinery Reinsured)..Feb. 35 


Continental Fire on Casualty, noe 
a 


(Increases Capital) .........seee. 108 
Continental a New York 

(Earnings in 1946) ...........0. Mar. 109 
Co-Operative Casualty, St. Louis 

CRNOD 6 600-9.05900-05560000004 Oct. 87 
Corroon & Reynolds, New York 

R. A. Corroon a sseeeeesDec. 38 

(Official Staff ceenges éxpevuceeon Jan. 39 
Corroon & Reynolds, Wilmington 


(Recapitalization) ..........s0-e5- 87 
Cosmopolitan sy ae 7 Casualty, New York 
(Changes Dividend) Feb. 35 


Country Mupoas Casualty, Chicago 


CED eeecasencebisiessessese Jan. 39 
Dairyman’s Mutual, Janesville 
(See Citizens Mutual) .......-.... Jan. 38 


Dearborn National Insurance, Detroit 
(Revised Reinsurance Arrangements) 
June 96 
Detroit Automobile Inter-Insurance, Detroit 
(Changes General Counsel) ....Sept. 97 
Dixie Fire Insurance, Greensboro 
(Rutter Named Secretary) ........ Oct. 88 
Donegal & Coney Mutual Fire, Marietta 
(Casualty Affiliation) June 96 
Druggists’ Mutual  ~ Algona 
(Dividend Reduction) Sept. 
Druggist Mutual, Mansfield 
(Absorbs Columbiana County Bateet) - 
eb. 


Dubuque Fire & Marine, Dubuque 


eee eee eeeee 


(Proposed Consolidation)......... June 96 

(Consolidation Approved) ........ July % 

(Kuffel Resigned) ..........s-+0+ Nov. 

(Graven Resigns) ..........0+- -.-Feb. 35 
Eagle Indemnity, New York 


(Elects New President) Sept. 98 
Eastern Casualty & Surety, New York 
(New Organization) ..........+.. Sept. 98 
~~ Mutual Casualty, New York 
einsures Mutual Casualty) .....Nov. 91 
~ loyers’ Group, Boston 
tes New Aviation. a = 


Simple PPP Policy) .cccccee . ,-; 97 
tHe en Elected Trustee) ......... July 95 
Recent Promotions) ............ Aug. 95 
{Bec American Employers’) ....Sept. 95 
Employers Refnouranes, Kansas City 
(Company Makes Changes) ....Sept. 
(Director Resigns) .........-.++. 


ec 
(Entering Fire Reinsurance sine 
ar 


Equity Fire Insurance, Kansas city, 


CE TAGUERTIOR) arccceseccccccce Feb. 36 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 

(Capital Increase) ........seeeees Nov. 91 
Excess Insurance, New 

(Recommends Chacter Eipenss... July 95 

(Dividend Declared) .......+...++- Oct. 88 

COU TD 6.0000060000cdnnrcs een a 39 
Family Life Insurance, Chicago 

(New Hospitalization Company)...July 96 


Farm Bureau Fire . Tornado, ee 


CHOW COMBEET) cocccvcvcceccccscs une 

(Now Operating) 6nsseesseaterenna July 96 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auten, Columbus 

(Record Gain) ....... 

(Writings Up Sharply) 

(Premium Volume) ........esee+ 











as 


Farm Bureau Mutual, Jefferson City 
(New Company) .............-++---dune 98 


Farmers Automobile Inter- SonaIEEED, Los 
Angeles (Hxamined) .........-.00- Oct. 88 


Farmers Casualty, Des Moines 


(See Farmers Union Mutual)..... June 98 
Farmers Cooperative, Dallas 

PCE TE RUEEOD bcc scccsecccees Mar. 109 
Farmers Union Mutual Automobile, Des 

Moines (Name Changed) ........ June 98 
Fidelity & Casualty, New York 

| RRS ae ar. 110 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 

(OO aaa Jan. 39 

(Stockholders’ Report) .......... Feb. 36 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, Baltimore 

(Additional Financing) ........... July os 

(Capital Increase Approved) --ooBept. 98 

i's + % 2 T Oey Peeceesonees . 39 

(See Ss. eae Fy no 47 


Fiielity, ‘Wienke Fire, New York 
(See Continental Insurance) .-.-Mar. 109 


Fire Association Group, Philadelphia 


SIE MOCMMRET) . oc ccesvccsesvcccs Jan. 40 
Fire Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles 
(Examination Report) ........... 


ug. 
Fireman’s Fund ~——e San Francisco 
(Garrison Joins Staff) Feb. 36 


Seer eeeweee 


(Expanding Charter Powers) ....Mar. 110 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(Three Senior Officers Retire) ....Jan. 40 


First National Insurance, Seattle 
(See General Insurance) .......... Dec. 39 
Founders’ Fire & Marine, Los Angeles 
RS ea May 105 
(Stock Grereubecttved) wee -July 97 
IE 6.50 '5.6.49:0.0:0:4.46840000% . Aug. 96 
(lew Actively Operating) 
Franklin Mutual, Chicago 





(First Report on Claims) ........ Jan. 40 
General B Cussaity, Seattle 

CE rrr senween Dec. 39 
General. Insurance, Seattle 

. cs reer peer Dec. 39 
General Reinsurance, New Y. ork 

(Lowry Named President) ...... Sept. 100 

(Official Staff Changes) ........... ct. 90 


General Transportation, New Yor 


(Announces Dividend schedule) Jan. 41 
Germantown Fire, Philadelphia 

(Stockholders’ Suit) ............. Jan. 41 

Rosenlund, President) .......... Feb. 36 

Stockholders’ Suit Continued)...Feb. 37 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 

(Additions to Official Staff)......June 98 

(Premiums Up 35%) .......e.se00. Jan. 41 
Globe Indemnity, New York 

(Elects New President) sgpones Meme. 98 
Great American Group, New York 

CUCRRECOP MSVIMORS) ..cccccccccces Aug. 97 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 

S| arr ae Feb. 37 


Great Western Fire & Marine, San Francisco 
(Running Mate for Cal. Compensation) 


June 

Group Casualty, St. Louis 

(New Mutual Formed) ............ Oct. 90 
Group Health, New York 

(Giranted & CHAFtEP) ..ccccccccescs Dec. 40 
Guarantee Mutual Fire, Springfield 

(Deviation Reduced) ............ 100 
Guardian Indemnity, Springfield 

PE DOES coccccceccesoose b. 37 
Gulf Insurance, Dallas 

CCRPIERT TRCTORES) cc ccciccsiccccce Jan. 41 
Hamilton Fire Insurance, New York 

(See Industrial Insurance) eye Feb. 37 


Hardware Dealers Mutual, Stevens Point 
EEE wedvecnitidenescasiess 

Hardware mags: es te Minneapolis 
(Correction Notice) 


Hartford Soins and Indemnity, mepeeee 


Sy IO 6:0.0.0,0:000000660000008 Nov 
(Premium Volume) .............. Feb. 37 
Hartford Fire Insurance, Hartford 
(Secretary Morse Deceased) ...... Dec. 40 
Hartford Steam ae Hartford 
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